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PRINTERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
BY E. A. WHEATLEY. 
HERE is a bond of union—TI had almost said 
brotherhood — between printers and advertisers. 
Of course, some advertisers consider the printer as a 
man on a lower scale than themselves, because they 
employ his services and pay him for them, but the 
advertisers who take a personal interest in their own 
advertising, who superintend the preparation of their 
copy, or perhaps prepare it themselves, are certain 
to discover sooner or later that the more they learn 
about the printer and his trade the more brotherly they 
feel toward him, and the oftener they say to them- 
selves : ‘‘ Would that I had been a printer !”’ 

On the other hand, the printer at first is likely to 
regard the advertiser as a vexatious crank, who thinks 
he knows all about printing, but who actually is in a 
state of dense ignorance as to whether printing is done 
on a machine like a typewriter (in which, by the way, 
he would not be so very far out) or on an old-fashioned 
mangle. 

After a while, however, a nearer acquaintance 
opens his eyes also, and he begins to regard the adver- 
tiser as a man who may perhaps have some glimmer- 
ings of intelligence after all; while time strengthens 
this opinion, and before long he finds himself sighing 
in a plaintive tone: ‘‘Oh! would that I had been an 
advertiser !’’ 

There is a brotherhood between members of a trade 
or craft which is more quick and sympathetic than 
between men in a similar line of business, because in 
business the idea of crushing one’s competitor is para- 
mount, while the true craftsman’s motto is ‘‘live and 
let live.’’ Hence the feeling between printers and 
advertisers, for one might also say they belong to two 
different branches of the same craft. It is, however, 
not nearly so strong as it should be, and the cause of 
this is mutual ignorance. It is time both should come 
to an understanding of the fact that they are each 
indispensable to the other, the printer even more so to 
the advertiser than the advertiser to the printer, and 
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this being so, in order to save time and worry, and to 
facilitate business together, they should each make a 
point of learning the rough principles of the other’s art 
or trade. 

What would we think of a business firm, whose 
principal trade was in Mexico, trying to handle the 
business without any knowledge of Spanish, or the 
Mexican firms of English. There would be constant 
misunderstandings and confusion, loss of time and 
money. It is the same thing in printing and advertis- 
ing. If each advertiser has time to have explained 
to him all the little possibilities and impossibilities of 
printing, and the printer all the rules and regulations 
to be observed for successful advertising, the time they 
will have with one another’s concoctions, the one 
with ‘‘ proof’’ and the other with ‘‘ copy,’’ will be 
anything but pleasant. And yet, sad to relate, this 
sort of thing is at present the rule rather than the 
exception. It should not always be necessary for the 
advertiser, when preparing copy on a pamphlet, for 
instance, to have to give the printer full and minute 
directions of the exact size and style of type, kind of 
display, etc., but he should be able to indicate in a 
plain and concise way what His ideas are, and about 
how he wishes them carried’ out. He should know 
enough, too, to understand that it is a needless waste 
to have a six-page pamphlet when an eight-page pam- 
phlet would cost about the same, or when, perhaps, he 
could cut the matter down about one-third and thereby 
save about one-half the cost. 

On the other hand, the printer should know enough 
about advertising to understand by the matter to what 
class the advertiser desires to appeal. He should have 
intuitive power to ‘‘ catch on,’’ as the saying is, to the 
‘‘points’’ which the advertiser evidently desires to 
make, and he should seek to emphasize them by intel- 
ligent grouping and display. This point of display is, 
by the way, where most printers make the greatest 
infringements on the ethics of modern advertising, and 
this one point is almost worthy of an article by itself. 
I deem it, therefore, a necessity which will make itself 
felt more and more every day, that printers should 
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know more about advertising, and advertisers about 
printing. ‘Those printers who learn first will reap the 
benefit, and advertisers who know most about print- 
ing will save most and gain most. 

I know a great many printers will laugh at their 
having to ‘‘learn’’ anything about advertising. They 
are not the only people who think that advertising 
merely consists in writing out a statement of what one 
has for sale and having it inserted ina paper. But 
they are very much mistaken. There is a vast deal to 
learn about advertising, and people who begin on the 
study are surprised to find that there is so much to 
learn which they did not know before. They are sur- 
prised to find that ‘‘ advertising ’’ 
a very complicated and exact art, or perhaps one might 
almost say exact science, since exact art borders on the 
paradoxical. ‘They are surprised to learn that it has 
laws, inflexible as those of the Medes and Persians, and 
that it has rules and exceptions ad infinitum, enough 
to puzzle anyone who has not made a study of it for 


years. 


may be considered | 


But above all he is surprised to find when he | 


has gotten into the subject a little, how many people | 


there are who are now in the same position as he him- 
self was but a short time ago, namely, a position of 


almost entire ignorance as to the rules and laws of suc- | 


cessful advertising. Not but what they may appear to 
be getting along very well, but he and those who are 
enlightened can see so very clearly how much better 
they might be doing if they only knew a little more 
than they do. 


And so, my dear brother printers (for | 


the brotherhood feeling is strong within me, ‘‘ seeing | 


as how’’ I may call myself even something more than 


an ‘‘ advertiser’”), my advice to you is: study adver- | 


tising. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ROGER PAYNE—JEAN GROLIER. 
BY W. I. WAY. 

HOSE collectors of new books who make daily 

trips to their booksellers and have been wise 
enough to gather in the little monographs on Roger 
Payne and Jean Grolier de Servier by Mr. William 
Loring Andrews, must already bless their stars for 
throwing good luck in their way. Besides the pleasure 
of possessing these delicate little sketches one must 
have a mild satisfaction, to say the least, in the thought 
that his treasures will enhance in value as the years 
go by. 

The sketch on Roger Payne was issued in Febru- 
ary, and a copy recently sold for double the publica- 
tion price, an amount that would have kept poor old 
Payne in luxury for a month. There were but one 


hundred and thirty copies, all on Holland paper except | 
Many of these | 


ten, which were on Japanese vellum. 
were given by Mr. Andrews to his personal friends, so 
there were but few got into the hands of the book- 
sellers. 

Of the monograph on Grolier just issued there are 
one hundred and forty copies on hand-made paper and 





ten on Japan. A description of these books with some 
quotations therefrom are quite appropriate to the pages 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, and may edify those readers 
who have not seen and cannot hope to possess the 
little volumes. 

Of ‘‘ Roger Payne and His Art’’ the story is soon 
told. The pathetic picture of the artist in his work- 
shop, showing him a ‘‘thing of rags and tatters,’’ 
prepares one to learn that he was ‘‘a man generously 
endowed by nature with the inventive faculty of 
mind, and possessed of a high degree of manual skill 
in his handicraft, but of an entirely thriftless disposi- 
tion and most irregular habits of life.’’ Gin! Gin! 
Gin! And yet this erratic genius, who was born in 
1739 and died a little past the prime of life (in 1797), 
‘‘ stands foremost in the ranks of English bookbinders 
—the founder of a purely English style of decoration 
for the covers of books.’’ His patrons numbered all 
the noted book-collectors of the last century — Earl 
Spencer, Beauclerc, Cracherode, the eminent classical 
scholar Mr. Wodhull, and the rest. At the Wodhull 
and Duke of Hamilton sales, as also at the sale of the 
Syston Park library, many fine specimens of Roger 
Payne’s work came into the market. Writing late in 
1891 Mr. Andrews says, ‘‘ No important source of 
supply apparently now remains excepting the improb- 
able one of the library at Althorp (Lord Spencer’s) 
coming upon the market.’’ Within a few weeks has 


come the announcement that the Althorp collection 


has just been turned over to Sotheby’s auction room 
for sale ex bloc. Roger Payne’s memory is embalmed 
in this brief sketch, with its eleven plates of bindings, 
etc., reproduced most successfully by Mr. Edward 
Bierstadt’s artotype process in gold and colors, and its 
thirty odd pages of text by Mr. Andrews. The text 
was printed by Mr. De Vinne in his inimitable manner ; 
the title is in red and black ; the covers in dark blue 
muslin with facsimile of Roger Payne’s autograph in 
gold on the front. ‘The end papers are of that peculiar 
shade of pink sometimes affected by Roger Payne in 
his bindings ; and the ornamental initials, head and 
tail pieces have been engraved from designs used by 
Payne in his toolings. 

The ‘‘ make-up ’”’ of the sketch of Jean Grolier is 
far more elaborate in all ways excepting the number of 
plates of bindings, of which there are six. ‘These, 
with the plates of the Aldine medal, and of the fac- 
simile illuminated page are by Mr. Edward Bierstadt’s 
artotype process. Mr. Bierstadt seems to have profited 
by his experiments with the Holland paper, so all his 
plates in the sketch of Grolier are printed on plate 
paper and are much sharper and clearer than the others. 
Other illustrations, several of which are in colors, are 
the work of Mr. De Vinne, who likewise prints the 
text. The title page, which is in red and black, is in 
type, composition and illustration, an exceedingly close 
imitation of a French title page of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. On the front cover is stamped in gold a design 
in outline of a sixteenth century bindery, and the end 
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papers of light yellow are sprinkled all over with stars 
and G’s in gold, excepting that in the middle of each 
page is a design, also in gold, illustrating in order 
“The Papermaker,’”’ ‘‘’The Printer,” ‘“‘ The Illumi- 
nator,’’ and ‘‘ The Binder.’’ 

Mr. Andrews’ monograph, it is understood, does not 
interfere with the work on Grolier now in preparation 
by Mr. George Bullen, of the British Museum, for the 
Grolier Club. Mr. Andrews’ sketch is put forth 
‘simply in token of his admiration for the many esti- 
mable ‘ characteristicks’ of the worthy prototype of a 
class with which, if not identified, he hopes to be con- 
sidered within bounds in claiming to be in strong 
affiliation.’? Mr. Andrews’ heart is in the right place. 
His ‘‘ little pamphlet ’’ is welcome, thrice welcome, to 
all those true booklovers who may have the good 
fortune to possess it. 

Mr. Andrews corrects at the outset the common error 
as to Grolier’s connection with the art of bookbinding. 
As the father of the art of binding books in leather, he 
designed book covers, and his was the master mind to 
direct others, but he had a care for the insides of 
his books, as the books themselves and the letters of 
his friends show. Erasmus said to him, ‘‘ You owe 
nothing to books, but books will give you in the future 
an eternal glory.’’ ‘‘ This prophecy,’’ says Mr. 
Andrews, ‘‘has had one fulfillment he could not have 
dreamed of—the foundation of a club of bookmen, 
called by Grolier’s name, more than three centuries 
after his death, in a country undiscovered at the time 
of his birth, and known to Erasmus when he penned 
this rather fulsome panegyric only as a far distant land, 
peopled with untutored savages.’’ Besides those books 
in the Newberry library which belonged to Grolier, we 
have here in Chicago a private collector who rejoices 
in the possession of a book by Erasmus that was bound 
for and belonged to Grolier. 

The large paper copy is not a modern fancy. Ina 
letter to his printer, Grolier directed: ‘‘ Now, then, 
dear Francois, you will give your utmost care so that 
a most correct work will pass from your press to the 
hands of the learned. I entreat you many times and 
supplicate you to add beauty to elegance, that the 
paper should be without blemish, the characters of a 
perfect quality, and, what is not to be despised, that 
the margins should be /avge.’? Expense never stood 
in the way of the gratification of his fastidious tastes. 
He encouraged printers by making good their losses, 
and by giving extra copies of their books to his friends. 
A story illustrating his generosity is told by one who 
evidently basked in his sunshine. ‘‘I dined,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ along with Aldus, his son Manutius, and other 
learned men, at Grolier’s table ; after dinner, and just 
as the dessert had been placed upon the table, our host 
presented each of his guests with a pair of gloves filled 
with ducats.’’ Mr. Andrews’ book abounds with 
anecdote of the gentle old bibliophile and his dainty 
treasures. One more must be related here about a 


‘““scamp of a Parisian notary named Noe’’: This 
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rascally vandal came into possession of a number of 
Grolier’s books, but was quite ‘‘ incapable of appre- 
ciating the merits of the bindings which he ruthlessly 
destroyed, rebinding the books in a more modern style, 
better suited to his taste.’’ 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
UNDUE CHAPEL LEGISLATION. 
BY M. STANISLAUS MURPHY. 

ISE legislation, no matter how or where enacted, 
W usually bears good and wholesome fruits. Bad 
legislation generally is attended with dire results. The 


| exemplification of this fact is nowhere more apparent 





| than in the printing office. 


Continual agitation over 
trivial matters has caused many a breach between 
employer and employé, and has created enmities which 
have required years to successfully heal. 

In nearly every printing office there is an element 
who are forever sowing seeds of dissension by undue 
agitation, prompted by a quick impulsiveness, which 
is invariably produced by overdoses of hot-headism. 
When some trivial matter comes up for consideration, 
wise counsel is not allowed to prevail. Stringent 
measures are often adopted, and, as a consequence, bad 
results follow. I make no plea against the exercise of 
individual rights or the enforcement of rules that are 
not arbitrary and unjust. That is a prerogative which 
by organization we are allowed to enjoy. But I believe 
there is a certain amount of legislation done in print- 
ing offices which is unwise and unnecessary. It would 
be better if more of a disposition were shown to let 
well enough alone. Serious complications oftentimes 
arise over trifling matters which nright have been 
averted if good judgment were used and ‘a conserva- 
tive feeling had prevailed. Two or three hot-heads in 
an office, if allowed full sway, will keep the entire 
force in a continual ferment of trouble and disorder. 
These hot-heads are unable to look upon matters in a 
reasonable light; and the slightest molehill of indis- 
cretion on the part of an employer is magnified into a 
mountain of tyranny and injustice. Through their 
influence frequent chapel meetings are called to settle 
imaginary wrongs and unwise measures are taken 
because hot-headism is allowed to predominate over 
common sense. Much bitterness has been engendered 
on account of such legislation, because an employer, 
however just or reasonable he may be, will at times be 
driven to exasperation by an unwarrantable infringe- 
ment upon his good nature. 

Common sense should at all times prevail in chapel 
legislation, and should be the mediator between parties 
when questions arise for consideration. A conservative 
view of matters should at all times be taken, and con- 
clusions should be arrived at accordingly. 

Too many chapel meetings are apt to spoil harmony 
between employers and employés, especially when 
called to settle differences so slight as to make them of 
no importance whatever. As the baneful effects of hot- 
headism have been demonstrated many times in chapel 
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legislation, it remains for conservative members of the 
craft to endeavor to stamp out the existing cause of these 
evil effects by wise counsel and advice whenever cir- 
cumstances demand it. By so doing much unpleasant- 
ness between employers and employés may be avoided, 
and a better all-around feeling will undoubtedly prevail. 





Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER by A. Scholl. 


ESSAY ON TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 


NO. IX.—BY M. MOTTEROZ, PARIS. 
WOODEN BLOCKS. 


HEAP, light, easily made of the dimensions 
desired without the employment of a special work- 

man, the wooden block upon which the plates are fas- 
tened has permitted the suppression of the sidestick 
and allows the joining of texts. It has been adopted 
for advertisements and is very largely used for that 
purpose. For work having pages that are partly blank, 
for broken sidesticks, for large blanks as in poetry, for 
all plates which are not covered with text to the side- 
sticks, the primitive wooden block is still superior to 
everything that has been invented. Outside of that it 
causes numerous discomfitures, particularly those result- 
ing from humidity and the differences of temperature. 
The underlaying, the washing, the currents of air, the 
heat (especially that of the drying-press of the stereo- 
typer), cause the wood to warp to such an extent that 
often the difficulties are insurmountable, in which case 
the mounting has to be done on a leaden block. When 
the wooden mounting becomes warped in the slightest 
degree, when it is no longer completely plumb on the 
bed of the press, if the squareness of the sides has 
been destroyed, the text and furniture of the form will 
rise at each passage of the cylinder, at each tap of the 
planer and with exceptional rapidity under the brush of 
the stereotyper. And yet it is possible and even easy 
to remove the inconveniences of wooden mounting. The 
warping is rendered harmless by making a number of 
cuts with a saw into the block, according to its sur- 
face. ‘These divisions only leave a fourth of the thick- 
ness of the wood intact, and deprive it of the force to 
resist the pressure. In this state the effects of humidity 
are scarcely perceptible, but in exchange difficulties of 
another nature arise, although they are easily avoided. 


The cuts made below by the saw, on the opposite side | 
of the plate, form vacuities, which are closed by the | 


locking of the form and force the block to become con- 
vex on top and consequently concave on the bed of the 


press. The impression usually gains by this effect if 


it is not too strong and if the center should not need to | 
The degree of convexity | 
depends on the size of the passage of the saw and on | 


be lighter than the sides. 


the force used in the locking. If-these two elements 
are somewhat strong and the sides of each cutting 
rejoin at the foot, an arch forms which obtains too 
strong a pressure on the center of the plate. Besides, 
the foot of the block being pressed while the top retains 
its full extent, the sides are forced out of square, the 
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foot becomes thinner than the head, and a continuous 
rising of letters and furniture is the consequence. 

The square can be reéstablished and the rising and 
springing stopped by the use of the strips of cardboard 
mentioned in the chapter on locking-up. The con- 
vexity which destroys the square might also be sup- 
pressed by making cuts with a saw on the opposite 
side, on top. This proceeding, if not the result of the 
stereotyper’s work, would require the unscrewing of 
the plate and would have a tendency to render it con- 
cave, which would be as injurious as the convexity is 
advantageous. In order to have only the benefits and 
none of the discomfitures of these saw cuttings, I made 
them below and forcibly put into each opening some 
small pieces of soft wood similar to fragments of 
matches, which formed points of support and prevented 
even the most energetic locking from completely clos- 
ing the passages made by the saw. In this way I 
always obtained the slight tendency to convexity gen- 
erally so favorable to a good impression, and nothing 
more. More or less magnified, these same little quoins 
gave me the concavity I needed. The under part of 
the block fixed in this manner cannot be affected by 
the locking in the same way as when the cuttings are 
not filled, in which case the height is changed at each 
locking. If to these precautionary details a summary 
make-ready is added, one bearing on the principal 
points, the run on the cylinder may be made without 
fear of depressions which so often medify the aspect of 
the impression. Wooden blocks must be perfectly 
plumb, if possible more so than those of metal, so that 
no modifications in the packing need be apprehended, 
nor rising and springing in the form. It is therefore 
of importance to be assured that there is no defect of 
this nature after the points of support have been given 
the wood on the bed of the press. Such defects are 
easily revealed by passing the finger over the upper 
edges. The general seating is more difficult to appre- 
ciate ; it is ascertained by rubbing the bottom of the 
block on the bed of the press or upon any other smooth 
surface. This motion soils all such parts as bear, and 
shows what portions should be cut ; those parts remain- 
ing clean should be underlaid. By repeating this veri- 
fication an absolute security for the bottom is obtained, 
on condition, however, that the bits of paper have been 
pasted with a minimum of strong paste applied only on 
the extremities of the wood. If to these precautions 
are added some twelve to eighteen-point strips of card- 
board among the furniture surrounding the cut, which 
secure the most energetic locking from the foot, we 
have more advantages and less inconveniences with the 
wooden block than with any other system of blocks. 

The clamps are never employed on wooden blocks, 
as they would deform them. Plates should always be 
fastened with screw-nails, depassing them not to exceed 
fifteen to eighteen points, even such plates as are not 
intended to be a permanent fixture, so that they can be 
easily and rapidly unfastened without accident by 
introducing a thin and flexible blade between the wood 





and lead. Nails longer than that are useless, so long as 
the impression is not too heavy. So little adhesion is nec- 
essary that some pressmen confined themselves to plac- 
ing a little paste between the block and the plate. A 
printer of Ch , who was celebrated for the good 
execution of his prayer books, during a certain period 
compelled his workmen to paste the plates on the blocks, 
both wooden and of metal, by the use of wafers placed 
on the four corners. ‘These fantastic proceedings cause 
numerous biemishes ; they require the form to rest idle 
at least an hour, and each wafer, each patch of paste 
causes a blurring, and only gives a relative solidity. 
The fastening of the plate to its whole extent with 
paste gives the best results up to the time when the 
plate has to be removed, which cannot be done without 
breaking the plate if the paste is good, unless by a 
prolonged immersion in a tub of water. 

Many other methods equally eccentric have been 
tried in fixing plates on wooden blocks, but none has 
replaced the screw-nail, which is the only means that 
gives the most satisfaction and the least apprehension, 
especially if the head is formed of simply a slight swell- 
ing. On account of the facilities afforded in its fasten- 
ing, the wooden block of the days when the stereotype 
plate was originated has retained its popularity, and is 
still extensively used. 

LEADEN BLOCKS OF A SINGLE PIECE AND SYSTEMATIC 
BLOCKS. 

Teaden blocks for plates are generally used for 
common work. ‘There are two kinds of them, each 
with different qualities and defects, but almost equal. 
The block cast of a single piece, to the size of the 
page, is the one which causes the least breaking in the 
hands of inexperienced or careless workmen. Always 
square and plumb, it cannot cause any springing, and 
such springing as is produced in the surrounding parts 
is suppressed by its weight if there is simply a tend- 
ency to springing. ‘This system would be the only 
recommendable one were it not for the considerable 
extra expense incurred for material required in the 
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production of special blocks for each size of the pages. | 


reglets of varied length and thickness added to the 


foot and sides of the block. Nearly all the stability of | 


the block of a single piece is in this way preserved if 


only one or two reglets are used, especially if advan- | 
tage is taken of this addition to put a strip of cardboard | 


between the two pieces and thus secure a firmer lock- | 


ing from the foot. In either case three inconveniences 
can be apprehended which apply also to systematic 
blocks: Insufficiency of height ; smaller dimensions 
than those of the plates; soiling of the blanks of 
pages. 

When the block and plate are not type-high, which 
is easily ascertained by returning them on the imposing 
stone, one thickness of paper or cardboard is inserted 
between them—a sole—which makes up the difference, 
but which removes a portion of the solidity of the 
seating. ‘This sole is particularly injurious when it is 





| delicate, some the reverse. 
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cut the size of the justification instead of the size of 
the block. All that is placed under the plate, even 
the thinnest make-ready, should go to the extreme 
edges of the side-stick, so that they are supported 
when the grippers come and then the passage of the 
cylinder. Often the supplementary height missing 
them is given to blocks by putting a sheet of zinc or 
cardboard on the bed. ‘This method, especially when 
a sheet of metal is employed, is less defective than the 
paper or cardboard soles, but, like everything else 
placed between the bed and the form, it gives rise to 
springing which the energetic locking from the foot is 
not always able to prevent. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

HIS FIRST ATTEMPT AT JOB PRINTING. 

BY ALFRED PYE., 

“CYXAM,”’ called the foreman of a job printing office 

on the Pacific slope, a short time ago, to a boy 
who was putting away slugs in the rack. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ 
said Sam, and he stepped briskly to the foreman’s 
desk. ‘‘I want you to set a business card for the 
office,’ and the foreman handed him a slip of paper 
upon which the following was written: ‘‘ Neilson & 
Co., Commercial Printers — Book Printers, Job Print- 
ers — Motto : ‘ Work as promised — Low Priced Work.’ 
— 18 Southern St., Los Angeles, Cal.’’ 

Sam was an apprentice who had spent about two 
years in the office, and had acquired the ability to set 
straight matter fairly well. His proofs were not so 
‘‘ dirty ’’ as those of many so-called journeymen who 
were occasionally employed by the office at ‘‘rush’’ 
times, and he had more than once set a simple table that 
would ‘‘lift’’ and not pull out while running on the 
press. But this was the first time he had ever been given 
a display job to set, and he felt a somewhat pardonable 
pride in being selected to set a card for ‘‘ the office.’’ 

‘‘T am kind of busy today,’’ said Mr. Thomson, 
the foreman, ‘‘and want you to set this card in your 
best style. Make a prominent line of the words ‘ Com- 


This multiplication of sizes is limited with a series of | mercial Printers,’ and let the firm name and the loca- 


tion be subordinate to it. I want a neat, tasty job. 
Here is the size card it will be printed on, and give ita 
fair margin.’’ 

‘* All right, sir,’’ said Sam, and he went to his alley 
feeling twice as big as he ever before felt. He looked 
at his copy, and read it over and over until he knew every 
word on that slip of paper; then he set his stick to the 
measure he thought would suit the job, and started to 
set his principal line. There were about fifty job fonts 
in the office, some.of the type being very light and 
After trying half-a-dozen 
different sizes and faces of type, he hit upon the type 
shown in the second line of sample No. 1. This he 
deemed too short, and visited the case in which the 
borders and card ornaments were kept, to get some end 
pieces to lengthen the line and give it a finished 
appearance. Next he set the firm name; and as he 
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not be of the same length, yet feeling that the firm 
name should, in honor bound, be set in caps, he selected 
the type shown at the head of the first sample. But 


Commercial Printers, 2 
BOOK PRINTERS --- JOB PRINTERS 
Mette Sa 


Low Priced Work.” 


Fes) 


“Work As Promised. 
18 Southern St., Los Angeles, California. 


No, I. 


this made too short a line, so another visit was made to 
the ornament case, and selecting two pieces of border, 
-with the addition of a rule below the name to give it 
strength, he felt satisfied it would do. Then various 
other cases were visited and types tried with more or 
less satisfactory results until the whole card was set ; 
and after about two hours hard work, and with a some- 
what excitable feeling, a proof was taken and carried to 


the foreman. ‘‘I guess that ought to catch his fancy,”’ 
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had been told that two consecutive lines in a job should | and feeling satisfied he had made a great improvement 


in its appearance, another proof was taken and shown 
to the foreman with a somewhat more subdued air than 
the first. 

‘‘ Well, Sam, that is a little better,’’ said the fore- 
man, ‘‘ but it will hardly fill the bill. Set the words 
‘Commercial Printers’ in a larger type, more in the 
center of the card; put the words ‘ Book Printers — 
Job Printers’ at the top, in opposite corners ; bring out 
the location in more prominent type, and let the motto 
come down in the lower left-hand corner in small, 
plain type.”’ 

Sam felt more discouraged than ever, and began to 
feel that life was scarcely worth living. He was begin- 
ning to experience the troubles that many job printers 
are subject to while trying to please a customer when 
they have only a vague conception of what the custom- 
er’s idea of a good display job really is. The halo 
which he had always imagined crowned a job printer’s 


| existence was fast being bedimmed, and he was begin- 


| 


was the remark Sam made to himself, as he laid the | 


proof on the desk. But his pleasant anticipations 
were doomed to disappointment. 
‘“Why, Sam,’’ said Mr. Thomson, ‘‘ that card won't 
There is too much flourish about it, and the type and 
ornaments don’t harmonize. The name must be set 
larger and the end pieces left off. The word ‘ motto’ 
is altogether too big, and takes up more than its proper 
share of space. Try again.’’ 

Sam went back to his case somewhat discouraged, 


do. 


but he was a brave-hearted fellow, and saying to him- | the abilite to d 
, rr | the ability to do so. 
self, ‘‘ Well, Rome was not built in a day; I must | eae y ‘ 

| set in his previous efforts, except the firm name, and 


' bearing in mind the foreman’s directions, labored to 
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make up my mind to go slow,’’ started in to make the 
changes suggested. After working some time upon 
it, the result shown in sample No. 2 was attained ; 


ning to tread the rough, rocky path which so many of 
his predecessors had traversed on the road to excel- 
lence. But he put on a bold front and went to work 
with a will, determined to make a good job if he had 
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“Work as Promised. Low Priced Work.”’ 


He discarded all the lines he had 


produce a job that would at least show that he was 
trying to doas much as any one could reasonably expect 
of a boy unfamiliar with such work. A proof of 
sample No. 3 was carried to the foreman with some 
misgivings. ‘There was something in its appearance 


| that was not pleasing, and he felt that it would not be 


very acceptable to the man who had found fault with 
his previous efforts. And in this he‘jvas not disap- 
pointed. 


The foreman looked at the proof for a minute as 


| though undecided what to do or say. ‘That it did not 


please him was evident, and Sam was not unprepared 
for what followed. 

‘*T guess you had better change some of the lines 
in this card, Sam. Make the top line a little smaller ; 
the firm name should be a little more extended’; the 
street name ought to be in a lighter type, and the town 

















and state in a similar type but a trifle larger. Make a 
separate line of the motto and set in a smaller type so 
as not to be so obtrusive.”’ 

Sam’s heart sank down with a thump. Would he 
ever get that card right? Would he have to keep 
setting and resetting that card as a punishment for his 
past misdeeds? It began to look as though it might 
be so. As he walked wearily back to his case, holding 
in his hand the proof that seemed so much like a death 
warrant, the words of an old familiar song he used to 
heartily sing at school came back to his memory, and it 
seemed to him that again he heard his schoolboy friends 
shouting with him — 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, try again.’ 

That settled it. He determined he would have that 
card right if it took all summer, and all winter, too, to 
accomplish it; and after selecting line after line and 
throwing them back in the case, he handed to the 
foreman a proof as shown in specimen No. 4. 

‘‘Sam, you are improving rapidly,’’ said Mr. 
Thomson, and Sam felt that he was at last reaching 
the plane of a competent workman ; so much does a 
few kindly spoken words do to encourage a seeker after 
excellence. ‘‘ But,’’—oh, that word ‘‘ but’’— ‘‘ I 
don’t think the firm will care to print it and send it out 
as a sample of their work. Let it go till the morning, 
and try once more.”’ 

It was now time to quit work, and Sam went home 
feeling that his day’s work was lost. He had essayed 
to do well, but all his efforts had resulted in disap- 
pointment. He went to bed that night and dreamed 
that the sky was a great business card; the stars 
resolved themselves into letters, and stretched across its 
vast expanse appeared the words ‘‘ Commercial 
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Printers’? in brilliant characters, while above and 
below it appeared the remaining lines of his copy in 
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wanted the card to look like. So, when the bell rang 
to commence work, he walked up to the foreman’s 
desk and said, ‘‘Mr. Thomson, I have made four 
attempts to set this card to suit your ideas, and have 
failed. Now, will you tell me, please, just what you 
want me to do with it?’’ Somewhat struck with the 
boldness of this speech, Mr. Thomson looked straight 
at Sam, and then, as though a new line of thought 
had struck him, said: ‘‘Sam, I am to blame, in a 
measure, for your want of success with that job. I 
ought to have explained to you in the first place how 
you should set it and what type would be most suitable 
to use. I have some time to spare now, and will show 
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you how to go about setting such a job in the future.”’ 
He then took Sam in hand, and by suggesting the 
type he should use, and the proportion which one 
line should bear to another in length and promi- 
nence, the card shown as specimen No. 5 was pro- 
duced, which for neatness and good appearance will 
compare favorably with the cards sent out from 
many pretentious printing offices in the large cities of 
this continent. 

The above is not altogether a fancy sketch. Many 
a printer who now ranks at the head of the profession 
has gone through a similar experience to Sam’s in the 
early days of his acquaintance with a printing office ; 


and though it is not due to studied neglect on the part 


of foremen that the apprentice does not receive the 
instruction to which he is entitled, yet there are 
instances constantly occurring in which it would appear 
that the apprentice is expected to know, without being 
told, just how to set any kind of a job which may be 
given him, and sometimes is rewarded with harsh 
words, or something worse, because he does not possess 
the knowledge and experience of men who have 


| labored for years in the art of printing. 


various designs, now bold, now fading away into dim | 


his troubled mind and he slept the well-earned sleep of 
the worn-out toiler. 

In the morning he awoke much refreshed and went 
down to the printing office. On the way he resolved 
to ask the foreman to give him some idea of what he 





| 
| 





Sam will doa great deal better with the next job 


uncertain lines, until the whole thing vanished from | that is given him, if his foreman will give him a few 


words of instruction as to the kind of type he should 
use, the manner of spacing the lines, and the general 
appearance of the job when finished. And the fore- 


man, also, will not have near so much to bother him 
in the way of poor-looking work or lost time if he 





takes care to spend afew moments in giving some idea 


of the kind of job he wants when giving out copy, | 


instead of having to get it set over because of insuffi- 
cient instruction. 
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PRIMARY NOTES ON COLOR WORK. e 


BY G. B. JOHNSTON, 


VERY young pressman with a healthy ambition 
desires to make the most of his talents and takes 
especial pride in trying to equal and even surpass the 
productions of the older and more advanced pressmen. 
The wonderful strides to perfection which the pro- 
cesses are making should spur us on to more deter- 
mined effort, that we may keep in advance of those 
who give the artistic in typography little or no atten- 
tion. 

The rapid increase in the amount of color work of 
late is an indication that customers are appreciating the 
efforts of the printers in that line. ‘The beautiful and 
practicable work of Earhart & Richardson, A. V. 
Haight, Raithby & Lawrence and scores of others, 
has, no doubt, raised the standard of color printing in 
this country and England. 

It is therefore urgent that apprentices, or those 
whose opportunities have been limited, should give 
closer attention to the many little things about color 
work which they need to know before wasting much 
time over the big: things. : 

After all that has been written on the subject of 
colors in the trade journals, it is undeniable that 
there is much ignorance in pressrooms concerning this 
interesting subject. A great many are not progressing 
because no attention is paid to the first principles. 

It is very important that we obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the application of colors, tints, etc., to a 
composition or job in colors. ‘Tone and harmony are 
too often neglected or not rightly balanced, the effect 
produced being indifferent if not positively unsatis- 
factory. 

We should train the eye to recognize the subtle 
gradations of tint as well as the contrasted colors in 
nature. 

Any colored job that has not a pleasing combina- 
tion of colors should not be sent out of the office with 
the firm’s imprint, for if it meets the eye of anyone 
who has a knowledge of artistic excellence he is sure 
to condemn the firm that produced it. 

Pressmen are often blamed for turning out jobs 
with a poor selection of colors when the fault is really 
in the customer’s selections. ‘The pressman may have 
studied out an agreeable combination and submits 
press proofs. The customer returns proofs and names 
other colors he wants on the job, and finally, when 
done, the artist-compositor, seeing one, immediately 
breaks loose on the pressman’s lack of artistic ability. 
It is the pressman, then, who suffers from this whim of 
customers, for those who do not know the conditions 
are quick to judge and lay the blame on the pressman. 
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It should be borne in mind that it is not altogether 
what is beautiful in a colored job that gives it its value, 
but what is useful, practicable and worth the time spent 
upon it. An exhibition of skill as skill is valuable, 
perhaps, to the workman as a test of his ability, but 
utility and taste go hand in hand in the customer’s 
and employer’s estimation. 

Of all the contrasts black and white. is the most 
agreeable and generally admired. It is preferred by 
many to an elaborate job in colors. 

There are three primary colors, red, blue and yel- 
low. They cannot be made by mixtures of other 
colors. Now by mixing any two of the above colors 
together we get what are termed secondary colors ; 
thus, if we mix red and blue together we get purple, 
red and yellow produce orange, and blue and yellow 
make green —these three, purple, orange and green, 
are then the secondary colors. Now by mixing 
together any two of the secondaries a third order of 
colors known as the tertiary colors is the result. Thus 
if we mix orange and green we have citron, purple 
and green give olive, orange and purple give russet. 

By the varied mixture of these colors is produced 
the hues, by adding white we make a tint, by adding 
black we make the shades of colors. 

The number of colors and tints that may be 
obtained from these primary colors with the aid of 
white and black is endless. 

When we mix any two of the primaries together 
the remaining primary harmonizes with the mixture ; 
thus if we mix red and blue, which makes purple, we 
have the other primary left, which is yellow, therefore 
yellow harmonizes with purple. If we mix red and 
yellow, making orange, the remaining primary being 
blue, blue then harmonizes with the mixture of the 
other two. If we mix yellow and blue, making green, 
the remaining primary being red, the red then harmon- 
izes with the mixture of yellow and blue. 

In the spectrum each of the primaries bears a cer- 
tain value to the whole. The red is 5, the blue 8 
and the yellow 3. This is called the scale of equiv- 
alents, showing the power of contrasts. Orange is 
made by mixing red and yellow. The red has 5, 
the yellow 3, making 8, the blue alone having 8. 
They are accordingly equal powers in contrast. 

We have all had trouble in making colors work 
right on papers that do not absorb the ink well and 
have a tendency to peel. A little of some suitable var- 
nish may help, but the common practice of adding lard 
and soap to the ink keeps it from drying and the result 
is not very satisfactory. 

Ochre, umber and sienna have working qualities 
that no mixture can give ; they do not need dryers, as 
they act as dryers. 

The darkening action of some inks on lead is caused 
by the sulphur in the ink and the lead forming a new 
coloring matter. Boxwood is the best for tints and 
colors; it has a tendency to warp, but this can be 
avoided by using proper care. 
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HEALTH OF EMPLOYES OF PRINTING OFFICES. 
WORKMAN’S health is his capital. The loss of 


a day is immediately felt in a decrease by that 
day’s wage. In many instances a want of knowledge 


of how to preserve the health results in protracted or | 


total incapacity to earn, and the savings of a lifetime 
are gradually dissolved. In the printing trade the eye- 
sight is the faculty which should be the object of the 
greatest solicitude—the effect of harmful influences 
approaching so insidiously renders it highly important 
that accurate information should be disseminated on 
this important subject. There will shortly appear, 
therefore, a short series of articles upon the care of 
the eyes, especially prepared by an eminent specialist 
for this journal, with particular reference to the con- 
ditions affecting the vision of employés of printing 
establishments. 
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THE TYPOTHETA: AND THE NINE-HOUR WORKDAY. 
N our last issue we printed a circular emanating from 
the Executive Committee of the United Typothete, 
directed to employing printers and containing a list of 
questions, the answers to which it is expected will fur- 
nish the information upon which the Association’s 
action in regard to the nine-hour day will rest. The 
propriety of discussing the contents of a circular 
directed to certain firms and individuals may be ques- 
tioned, but as the document has been published in var- 
ious parts of the country we are led to the conclusion 
that publicity has purposely been given to it that it 
might be the means of drawing out an expression of 
public opinion. ‘The circular has certainly been freely 
discussed, and in the large majority of cases very 
unfavorably, the idea it creates being that it is a covert 
movement to collect a mass of testimony unfavorable 


| to the adoption of a shorter workday, irrespective of 


the question of feasibility. 

The first two questions cover the whole ground as 
far as public interest is concerned, and consequently as 
far as public discussion should extend. ‘They embrace 
the main questions as to whether there had been any 
formal demand .made for a reduction of the hours of 
labor in the printing business in the particular locality 
reached by the circular, and whether any industry out- 
side of the building trades had actually established 
such a reduction of hours, and with what result. The 
first question would seem to be superfluous, unless 
there really was a desire to give the members of the 
T ypothetee an opportunity to send in a mass of mis- 
leading answers that would serve a purpose other 
than the accumulation of reliable information. It is a 
well-known fact that for a period of about twenty-five 
years the printers of America have been constantly 
making the most earnest demands for a reduction of 
their working hours, demands that have been partly 
acceded to in various localities, and that have met with 
the most violent and determined opposition in others, 
the latter being by far the most numerous instances. 

The convention of the International Typograph- 
ical Union held in Atlanta, in 18g90, declared itself 
strongly in favor of a reduction of the hours, and at 
the convention held in Boston the year following, a 
nine-hour law was adopted and submitted to a popular 
vote of the members of subordinate unions for approval. 
Although the law received the endorsement of three- 
fourths of the printers of the United States and Canada 
voting on the question, it was declared void on a tech- 
nical point. In addition it may be said that the 
Typothetz conventions held in New York and Cincin- 
nati were waited upon by duly accredited committees 
from the International Union, prepared to make over- 
tures for a consideration of this question, but who were 
denied a hearing. ‘The attempts made by local unions 
to secure an eight or nine hour day are almost beyond 
number. The opposition to the adoption of a nine-hour 
day in 1877 in the cities of Chicago, St. Louis and 
Louisville was of such a spirited nature that the cir- 
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954 THE 
cumstance cannot possibly have been entirely obliter- 
ated from the memory of the men now making the 
inquiries. ‘The position of the Typothete: in its rela- 
tion to this question has always been that it was 
impracticable and that it would result disastrously to 
any employers who might undertake its adoption. The 
inquiry might be suggested here as to why the Typoth- 
etee have been so unalterably opposed to any employer 
undertaking the experiment if they were honestly con- 
vinced that the experiment would result ruinously ? 
Why did they not, for instance, allow the employing 
printers of Pittsburgh to rush to their destruction, as 
they were upon the point of doing, as they would 
undoubtedly have acceded to a reduction of hours 
but for the intervention of the Typothetz? The dis- 
astrous results following their action—if the predictions 
referred to are correct—would have served as a power- 
ful warning to employers and journeymen alike that 
their only safety lay in altogether avoiding the ques- 
tion of the reduction of the working hours. 

The second question on the circular embodies the 
inquiry as to whether any industry, outside the build- 
ing trades, had adopted a short workday, and with what 
result. Truthful answers to this inquiry will establish 
a state of affairs that may cause employing printers 
considerable astonishment. ‘They will disclose among 
other things the information that in the printing busi- 
ness alone there are to be found many wayward and 
desperate men, scattered all over the country west of 
the Alleghany Mountains, who have invited destruc- 
tion by acceding to a request for a shorter workday. 
In fact it will be shown that the short-day movement 
has made astonishing progress west of the Missouri 
river, where the nine-hour day is the rule, not the 
exception. And then again, the President of the 
United Typothetz can tell the members that in his 
own city of Toronto the men made a bitter and suc- 
cessful struggle for the nine-hour workday in 1871-2, 
which has proven so satisfactory to the employers that 
they would now make as strong a fight to retain it as 
they had formerly made in opposition to it. 

It is to be hoped that when all this information is 
laid before the Typothetz at its convention next 
August, the members will be in that felicitous frame 
of mind that will enable them to dispose of this ques- 
tion in a broad and generous manner, when their deci- 
sion will be such as to give the greatest satisfaction 
to themselves, and the method of disposing of the 
question be such that it will be accepted as a model by 
those industries where violence is now so quickly and 
easily resorted to. 





SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 
OR many years the columns of THE INLAND 
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workman. 


We have been consistent in this direction, 


_ because we have been fully alive to the danger sur- 
| rounding this question, especially when self-interest 


was the only element to be consulted and appeased. 


_ The deplorable events which have recently been enacted 


in the hitherto peaceful and prosperous village of 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, have been of such an alarm- 


ing character that the matter presents itself now to 


public notice in a more forcible manner than was possi- 


| ble before, and in a way that claims the attention of 


| every statesman and lawmaker in America. 


Now that 
the importance of the subject is beginning to make 


_ itself manifest, it is to be hoped that public opinion will 
lead to the adoption of preventive measures that will 


_ place such occurrences out of the question. 


Should 


| this result follow, the bloody conflict at Homestead 








will not have been in vain. It will serve as a distin- 
guishing mark to future generations, denoting an epoch 
in the industrial progress of the country, the point 
where equity and reason took the place of prejudice 
and force. 

The possibility of a recurrence of the Homestead 
tragedy must be prevented at all hazards. Such an 


_ affair is a lasting disgrace to our country and to the 


present age of civilization. Unremitting efforts will 
no doubt be made to place the responsibility as our 
interest or prejudice dictates. In the meantime there 
is little doubt but that the sympathy of the great mass 


_ of the American people will go out to those who, as a 


result of the failure of adjustment of the wage ques- 
tion, are now compelled to sit idly by with want and 
destitution obstructing their vision of the future, while 
the other party to the dispute is enjoying a coaching 
trip through Europe until the excitement abates. With 
the experience gained in this country in adjusting 
wages to a war basis, and then again to a peace 
basis, opportunities were offered that should have been 
taken advantage of to settle a dispute as to the suf- 
ficiency or insufficiency of the wages paid in a certain 


_industry, or in any number of industries, without 
' loss of time and without any danger of bloodshed. 





PRINTER have again and. again been given up to | 
_ regard. Workingmen inflamed by a victory over an 


the purpose of directing public attention to the inade- 
quacy of the present method —or lack of method, 
rather — in vogue in this country for the settlement 
of differences and disputes between employer and 


As we have repeatedly maintained, the settlement 
of a wage dispute reached by force or compulsion 
is a settlement that will in all probability remove or 
destroy the very conditions that should be preserved in 
order to secure the best results from a business stand- 
point. Such a settlement cannot from its very nature 
be permanent. The loss of confidence of itself would 
be sufficient to render it futile, and if either employés 
or employers are unduly coerced to accede to unrea- 
sonable demands, it is not long before other disturb- 


‘ances will occur. 


It is only from a system of arbitration that will 
exact a due regard for the welfare of all that anything 
enduring and satisfactory can be looked for in this 


| illegal semi-military organization, or employers who 


| imagine themselves beyond reach when protected 


by an army of the same description, are alike unfit 
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under the circumstances to satisfactorily settle the dis- | 


putes that were the cause of the difficulty. Here is 


where the influences of disinterested parties would | 


prove in the highest degree beneficial, providing, of 
course, that the agencies animating these influences 
are directed toward the attainment of the greatest 
degree of justice. 

At this juncture, when a readjustment of wages 
and working hours is demanded from all sections of 
the country and from every branch of industry, when 
distrust and uncertainty hang over and govern every 
movement, would not this be the time and the oppor- 
tunity to introduce a system of arbitration that will 
help to restore confidence, reestablish fraternal inter- 
course, and in the future serve as a safety valve through 
which the unreasonable demands of employer or work- 
ingman may be allowed to escape without injury to 
the general public ? 

We are aware of the fact that in offering arbitration 
we are suggesting something that up to the present 
time has not given the utmost satisfaction so far as the 
experiences of the people of this country are con- 
cerned ; that it is liable to manipulation at the hands 
of crafty and unscrupulous men, thereby resulting in 
injustice to one of the parties in issue. ‘This is true. 
And the same thing is true of our courts of equity, 
and will apply to every grade and every court, from the 
justice of the peace to the supreme court of the United 
States. The same charge is likewise applicable to 
every human institution, and for the simple reason that 
nothing of human origin attains perfection. Still it 
would be an unheard-of piece of foolishness to advo- 
cate the abolition of our courts of jurisprudence on the 
ground that they were at times liable to err, and this 
before a satisfactory substitute had been decided upon 
to take their places. In the absence of courts of law to 
adjust their differences the people at large would be 
placed in the same position as the workman and his 
employer are now when it comes to a question of the 
settlement of a dispute involving the wages or hours 
of labor. It is a contest where the necessities of one 
side or the other will bring about or hasten an unsatis- 
factory adjustment. 

Notwithstanding the very general feeling of distrust 
heretofore manifested in respect to the idea of arbitra- 
tion, there is still abundant evidence that where it has 
been honestly tried it has resulted satisfactorily to all 
concerned. In the silk manufacturing industries of 
Marseilles, France, it has been the custom for many 
years to submit all disputes regarding the sufficiency 
of the wages paid or demanded to a regularly consti- 
tuted board of arbitration, whose decisions have given 
the greatest satisfaction, and been the means of estab- 
lishing the best of feeling between the employer and 
his workmen. With the Homestead affair fresh in 
mind, it would appear as though the industrial classes 


- would welcome any change that would free them from 
another such stupid exhibition of their inability to 
settle their differences in a business-like manner. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





COUNTRY CLUBS FOR ARTISANS. 

N these days of combines, trusts, and defensive and 

offensive organizations, it is refreshing to learn of a 
number of workmen cooperating for recreation and 
rational enjoyment. It is stated that a number of 
employés in Denver jointly own a cottage in the Rock- 
ies, fifty miles away, where they all pass their vaca- 
tions, occupying it in detachments during the summer. 
This plan may have the disadvantage of being only 
within the power of the better paid class of work- 
men ; however there is an elaboration of it now being 
tried in sections of New York and New Jersey, which 
provides for the erection of family clubs on farming 
lands within easy distance of the city. The Chicago 
News Record says: ‘‘ These institutions differ from the 
country club of the man of wealth only in the compar- 
ative modesty of their equipment. Workingmen to 
the number of twenty-five or thirty lease or purchase 
the farm on shares. A few men are hired to raise veg- 
etables and keep the buildings in order. ‘To this place 
such of the members as have vacations can come with 
their families to recuperate and enjoy themselves. If 
any of them are thrown out of work they can board 
a train to their country club and go to farming 
until the trouble blows over. At least, they can live 
on the product of their own garden. If the plan of the 
country club is feasible it certainly is an excellent one, 
and the clubs thus far started are said to have proved 
highly successful.’’ 





AN IMPORTANT CHANGE. 
HE July number of the Dial (Chicago) contains 
the announcement of a change of ownership by 
which its former publishers, Messrs. A. C. McClurg & 
Co., transfer their interest in the paper to Mr. Francis 
F. Browne, who has been its editor and a part owner 
since its commencement. 

The success of the paper has never been problemat- 
ical, and this change, which is the first since it was 
founded in 1880, is made now for business reasons, 
‘* with which the public is concerned only so far as to 
know that it looks wholly to the good of the paper, 
which it is believed will be better served by its publi- 
cation as a separate and independent enterprise.’’ The 
position of the paper, as ‘‘ the foremost American critical 
journal,’’ will obviously be strengthened by this new 
departure and its many admirers must congratulate the 
editor and proprietor on the wisdom of the move. 





PIECE SCALES FOR TYPESETTING MACHINES. 
INCE the ultimate final success of the typecasting 
or typesetting machine has been conceded, the 
attention of the various subordinate typographical 
unions and of the management of the offices which 
have adopted the machines has been given to arrang- 
ing a satisfactory piece scale. Typesetting machines 
are in a state of evoiution. It is fair to say that every 
few months even some new feature is being. added to 
such of them as have been considered at their final 
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perfection. Newspapers, when putting machines in 
their composing rooms, will doubtless stipulate that 
whatever improvements are made in the machines from 
time to time shall be added to those in their office — 
with such modifications as the make of the machine and 
the nature of the improvements may require. If the 
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machines in use, therefore, are improved, the employés | 


will be ‘‘ making too much money ’’ and the scale will 
be revised, if possible. If the machines do not improve, 


the office cannot afford to keep them, for other makes | 


of machines undoubtedly will improve. Continual dis- 
turbance and friction will result from piecework. A 
stated wage per day or week is the only rational way 
to compensate workers on typesetting machines. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BUSINESS COURTESY. 
BY F. W. THOMAS. 
LASSIFY business men according to their manners 
and there are three kinds. There is the man who 
has no manners in particular, who has no individuality, 
in short, only an every-day sort of a fellow. 
the abrupt, bluff man, often so short spoken as to be 
impolite ; never puts any extra polish in his manner ; 
makes you feel in a hurry the instant you look at him. 
Last and best comes the polished gentleman — none 
the less a business man — but possessed of a regard for 
the propriety of things sufficient to enable him to 
greet everyone courteously. He treats his customers 
with the utmost politeness, even in their most unreas- 
onable demands. 

To my mind, there are two elements in business 
success. One is to so conduct your business as to 
acquire the respect and confidence of business associ- 
ates. The other is to make money. ‘The man who is 
entirely successful in these two points, may be spoken 
of as a model business man. 

I desire to show in this article that business courtesy 
is a strong point in reaching success in both of these 
particulars. That it is, in fact, necessary if you would 
be a typical modern business man. And further, that 
there is no place where it pays better than in a printing 
office. And by ‘‘ paying’’ I do not, for one moment, 
wish to be understood that the profit is to come simply 
in a vague, indefinite way, but that it can be seen in 
good hard cash every month. 

Printing office proprietors are not an impolite set of 
fellows. Many of them could shine in society. But 
when they reach their office, they seem to think it is a 
place solely for close figuring and hard work and that 
courtesy is an. immaterial matter. The principal 


reason for this lies in the fact that but comparatively 


few printing offices are arranged for the proper recep- 
tion and treatment of customers. Few printers have 
what can, with any propriety, be termed a business 
office. Usually a corner of their workroom is fenced 
off by a railing or pine partition a little too high to 
look over. This place contains a common desk and 
perhaps the proprietor’s chair. It is dignified by the 





There is | 








title ‘‘office’’ and the customer is alowed to hang 
over the railing and make his wants known. Little 
attention is paid to the proper arrangement of specimens 
from which to select. In short, nowhere is there 
apparent that solicitude for the comfort and care of the 
customer which has become a necessary and profitable 
feature in other lines of business. It is difficult to use 
reception-room manners amid such surroundings. 

You have possibly read of the miser, the floor of 
whose one-room shanty was chalked off into the parla 
banquet-hall and bedrooms of his imaginary palace. 
He would place a chair in his reception room and with 
a pompous wave of his hand, beckon his guest to be 
seated. If a meal (?) were to be served he would set 


_his old kitchen table in the space called the banquet- 


hall — draw the chairs over the line —and invite his 
friends to dine. His manners were those of a prince, 
his language that of an orator. The effect — was 
simply amusing. Is it any more amusing, brother 
printers, when you look at it from away up a tree, to 
talk art printing over a railing? Will not an effort at 
personal gentility be equally as incongruous — with a 
dusty floor—dirty walls and unkempt surroundings. 
Fit up your offices. Have a place for the proper recep- 
tion of your customers ; furnish it in style; cover the 
floor ; decorate the walls and fill the blank spaces with 
neatly framed specimens of fine work. Let the whole 
arrangement and furnishing of the place demonstrate 
that you are a man of taste. Welcome your customers 
as you would a caller at your home. Keep a box of 
good cigars in your private desk. When Jones comes 
in with the serious intention of trying to beat you down 
on that last bill, hand out the box, treat Jones with the 
utmost courtesy, and he’ll forget all about that bill. 
Although the bill was a just one you might have had 
to knock off a dollar or two to keep him from becoming 
dissatisfied. Cigars cost 10 cents. Which is cheapest ? 
An amusing illustration of this point was the case of a 
Chicago man who borrowed $100 from a hotel keeper 
when attending a banquet with his old college associ- 
ates at an outside town. ‘The $100 was never paid and 
finally the hotel man in desperation wrote the Chicago 
man he was coming and boarded a train for the windy 
city. ‘The borrower met him at the depot with the 
blandest smile and in the most courteous manner invited 
him to dine at his club and then outdid himself show- 
ing the sights. So great was his affability and so assid- 
uous his attentions that in very admiration of his 
style the $100 was entirely forgotten and the visitor 
returned without a mention of the debt. 

Courtesy is far more profitable than bluff. 

A nicely fitted-up office and the genial treatment of 
your trade will attract to you a class of customers who 
are fond of nice things and who are willing to pay for 
them. You will then have a pleasant place for your 
own work. ‘The best hours of a man’s life are spent 
in his office. Why should it not be nice? Why should 
he not strive to make his dealings of a character which 
will be a source of pleasure to himself? ‘There is one 
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more characteristic of a truly courteous man which I 
desire to mention. No such man will delay the fulfill- 
ing of an appointment or the answering of a letter 
or the acknowledging of a favor. It is the greatest 
discourtesy to the other party. The man who is 
known to be punctual is always favored when an 
order is wanted quickly. ‘The appreciative man is re- 
membered a second time. Often some friend sends you 
a customer and never hearing you speak of it — thinks 
the kindness forgotten. An acknowledgment of 


such good offices should be made in such cases 


at once. 
The courtesy is always appreciated. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LOOKING BACKWARD. 
BY S. K. PARKER. 
N the routine of everyday life the improvements 
made in printing and kindred arts steal upon us in 
a quiet, unobtrusive way, and until we pause in the 
rush of business and glance backward over the ground 
the march of improvement has traveled, we fail to 
realize the contrast which the methods of the past and 
of modern times present to us. 

The newspaper perfecting press, improved job and 
book presses, the typesetting or type-bar casting 
machine, the half-tone engraving process, done by 
electric light when necessary, are all evidences of the 
immense strides taken by the art preservative and its 
sister arts. 

The advance that has been made in the art of 
printing is also strongly indicated by the disuse of 
many technical terms formerly largely in vogue among 
the craft a decade or two ago, but which now have no 
use or meaning. 

Who nowadays, in offices of any pretension, ever 


hears of a ‘‘ shooting-stick ’’ ? The Hempel and other | 


patent quoins may stand up and answer. 

Tell an apprentice to go get a ‘‘slice-galley’’ and 
he will stare in blank wonder. ‘‘Space-rules’’ are 
supplanted by brass rule. 

The pressman of today rarely thinks of a ‘‘ bank ’’ 
except as a place in which to deposit his surplus earn- 
ings in his laudable efforts to become a millionaire, 
while the terms ‘‘monk’’ and “‘ friar’’ are associated 
in the mind of the modern printer only with the 
religieux. j 

The only ‘“‘clicker’’ now known in the composing 
room is he who knocks the type on the edge of the 


stick or case, and a ‘companionship ’’ may be jolly or | 


otherwise according to temperament or congeniality of 
disposition. 

‘Working in pocket’’ is but fumbling in one’s 
clothes for a possible stray nickel. 

There is one term, however, which, like the person- 
age whose title is appropriated, seems destined never to 
be forgotten, namely, ‘‘devil.’’ But the devil in the 
printing office is not a creature of progress. He is just 
as expert today in discovering a bourgeois imposing 
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stone or a round square or in mixing sorts as his 
prototype of twenty or thirty years ago. 

In styles of faces of types also great change is 
observable. Where now are the shaded letters, ray 
shades, open gothics, eureka texts, etc., which were 


| once so popular? Gone to oblivion ! 


It was at one time considered rank heresy to use 
any kind of letter in a title page but plain roman caps, 
or old blacks. Now, the taste of the compositor is 
untrammeled in this regard. 

Formerly, the composing stick and rule and a bod- 
kin were considered the only legitimate tools of a com- 


| positor —-job or otherwise. Nowadays, the progressive 


| jobber will have his stand provided with a patent case 


or have the top boarded over and divided off into com- 
partments suitable for the reception of material and 
conveniences for the prosecution of his work, and he 
will be supplied with nippers, files, engraving tools, 
pliers, and what not. 

Many opportunities for the inventive mind still 
remain, however. A quick and effective means of 
securing the page of type in place of the present slow 
process of tying with a string is a desideratum, and a 
fortune awaits the lucky individual who hits upon 
something to supply it. 

A method of fastening miscellaneous kinds of 
electrotypes to wood bases so they can be readily 
detached while in the form without unlocking will be a 
great advantage and convenience to the pressman when 
an underlay is required, enabling the underlay to be 
placed between the plate and the base, thus allowing 
the base to remain flat on the bed of the press, in a 
manner similar to patent blocks with clamps. This 
will prevent the rocking of the cut on the press bed, 
which is a fruitful cause of slugs and spaces working 
up and spoiling the work. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


OBJECTIONABLE MATTER ON TYPESETTING 
MACHINES. 


BY EMORY L. MARSTERS. 
HE subject of ‘‘ fat’’ matter is always an interest- 
ing one to printers. Nothing so delights the 
heart of the piecework compositor as getting a nice 


| fat table that measures price-and-a-half or double-price. 


The distribution that is to follow is forgotten in the joy 
of the moment and the prospective big string occupies 
his whole attention. With the machine operator this 
order of things is reversed. The ‘‘take’’ that will 
tickle the printer and make him love even the ‘‘ man 


_ who gets all the fat’’— there is always such an imag- 


inary one in every office—has no attraction for the 
Mergenthaler machine operators. With them the 
‘‘straight’’ matter is the most desirable. While dis- 
tribution enters as a factor into all hand composition, 


| it plays no part in machine composition. All distribu- 


| 
| 
| 


tion is done mechanically by the machine. To better 
illustrate how fat type matter is lean machine matter I 
will first state that of each alphabetical and other 
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characters there are twenty, the number of matrices 
-ach channel will hold. 
fact that of type the quads and letters used most are 
the most plentiful. ‘Twenty matrices of ‘‘em spaces’’ 
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This differs from type in the | 


—one ‘‘em space’’ being the largest blank or quad — | 


will set about a line and a half of the standard width, 
thirteen ems pica. 
being lean machine matter: After a line is composed 
and is being cast, another fat line is started and the 
result is that one runs 6ut of em spaces. 
this is explained by the fact that the capacity of the 
machines is six lines in one minute and six seconds. 


This is a correct record, for I have personally timed | 


the machines. With the ordinary operator two, three 
and at times four lines a minute is the average speed. 


Here lies the secret of fat type matter | 


The cause of | 


There are three lines in the course of construction at | 


the same time. While a line is being assembled, the 
previous one is being cast and the line already cast is 
being distributed. — It follows that if a person is setting 
matter which requires a great many em spaces he will 
have to wait until the first line is distributed before he 
can ‘‘quad’’ out the line he is setting and so on until 
the end of the take. 


The most fat matter for the Mergenthaler machines | 


is regular reading matter with every third line a fat or 
quad line. This holds true as being desirable by com- 
positors also ; and while two consecutive fat lines would 
be more desirable to compositors the same two lines 
would be classed as ‘‘ objectionable’’ by the machine 
operator. 

To better illustrate fat and lean machine composi- 
tion I have furnished a few type-bar specimens from 
matter that has been set and printed in the Albany 
Journal. ‘The fattest matter I have explained and 
need not illustrate. The leanest matter is here given : 


Cattaraugus, 1. 
Delaware, 1. 


It illustrates the running short of ‘‘em spaces.’’ 
This is sometimes avoided by using ‘‘ figure spaces ’’— 


which are nearly the same as en quads—to quad out | 


the line. 

The next illustration shows matter that cannot be 
set rapidly, owing to the number of figures used, but 
the operator is not delayed by waiting for ‘‘sorts,”’ 
only a few of any ‘particular character being used : 


10 150 41 1 39 12 6 #1 
150 41 1 33 12 6 1 


The two following specimens are usually set at the 
rate of a line and a half per minute. Waiting for sorts 
to distribute on this class of matter occasionally 


occurs : —1891.—-  —1892.— 
Rep.Dem. Rep.Dem. 
INN Gide ste acesr ony e 14 15 22 7 
| ae 9 12 13 8 
ED Seer wes OD Boe ® OO 


C. Hollister, 


‘ 


This chess specimen is the ‘‘ slowest’’ matter that 
I have seen set. A line a minute is about the best that 
can be done. The first half of the line has to be justi- 
fied by hand, the justifying spaces being omitted in 











order to get an even justification of the second column. 
The justifying spaces are then placed in the blank at 
the latter end of the line: 


20. QxKt 
21. QR—Q 


20. KR—K 
21. B—B2 

In specimen numbers two and three, where the 
‘‘stub’’ consists of figures only, but two justifying spaces 
are used, these being placed at each end of the leader 
work. Where a stub consists of words the justifying 
spaces are run between the words. If the stub con- 
tains only one word, justifying spaces are frequently 
run between the leaders. 

As cap lines and matter with figures in it are usually 
operated by the right hand only, these characters 
being at the right of the key-board, it is easily seen 
how straight ‘‘solid’’ matter is more rapidly set, the 
operator using both hands and not running short of 
any letter or character. 

To paraphrase a scriptural saying : The fat becomes 
lean and the lean fat. 
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SOME POINTS CONCERNING SOME POINTS. 

BY W. P. ROOT. 

FRIEND has recently written to me in regard to 

the propriety of using a comma in certain places. 
He says that usage is so irregular that he would like 
to know what I do in cases which he cites. Without 
pretending to be authority in the matter, perhaps a 
few words in the way of contribution may help him 
and others. I may say ex passant that there is no other 
point which is more abused than the comma, perhaps 
because it is the most frequently used. 

In saying, ‘‘ Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, made a 
motion,’’ should a comma be used after the name? 
That depends. If there is but one Mr. Morrill, the 
words ‘‘of Vermont’’ are parenthetical, and hence 
need acomma. But-if there are two men of that name, 
one from Vermont and one from Michigan, for instance, 
in the same place, no comma would be needed ; for in 
the latter case the words are used in apposition. This 
is seen in the familiar words, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,”’ 
there being a Jesus in every Jewish village. 

In a certain paper I read, ‘‘ For 1,260 years prior 
to 1517,’ etc. Why is a comma used in one number 
and not in the other? Nothing but an unreasoning 
adhesion to custom can account for it. The eye can 
grasp four figures just as well as one, and hence the 
comma should be left out. This rule does not apply 
to tabular work ; and yet in some tables of logarithms 
before me, having six figures, the comma is entirely 


omitted. 


‘* They elected a president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer.’? Should a comma be used after the 
word secretary ? Yes, by all means, if the secretary is 
one person and the treasurer another ; but if the two 
offices are combined in one person, the comma should 
be omitted. Butin the sentence, ‘‘ Men, women, boys, 
and girls were there,’’ the comma should certainly be 








ee 


used ; for there is no more grammatical relation between | 
the third and fourth nouns than between the first and | 
second. So far as matrimonial relations are concerned, | 
however, I think I would take out the cruel comma | 
that separates the boys from the girls. | 
‘In September, 1327, Edward II was murdered.”’ 
Should a comma be used after the month and year? 
Certainly. No rule in punctuation is more universally 
observed than that. ‘Those magazines which do not 
use a comma in this case show their inconsistency when | 
they use a comma between the day of the week and 


the month ; as, ‘‘ Monday, June 20.’’ A comma is no | 


more necessary in the latter case than in the former, 
and yet it is always used. 

In speaking of ‘‘ David, king of Scotland,’’ Free- 
man’s History of England prints it ‘‘ David King of 
England.’’ Which is the better way? The first, by 
all means. What is punctuation for if it is not to con- 
vey the right meaning ? The latter method of pointing 
might be understood as referring to David King, of 
England — a brother of Bill King. In the case cited, 
the word ‘‘ king ’”’ should have a small letter. In the 
book alluded to, printed at Trow’s, New York, this 
misleading system of punctuation is used. Its appli- 
cation is so difficult that even the author has to aban- 
don it at times. Thus, he speaks of ‘‘ Stephen Count 
of Boulogne,’’ and ‘‘ Stephen of Blois, Count of 
Boulogne.’’ ‘The comma in the latter case is correct ; 
but it would be equally correct if the words ‘‘ of Blois ”’ 
were omitted. 

Some papers print the names of political parties and 
religious denominations in small letters; thus, ‘‘’The 
republicans have renominated Harrison ;’’ ‘‘ the jews 
and lutherans must leave Russia ;’’ ‘‘the U. s. grant 
monument association,’’ etc. What do you think of 
that? Well, I think that such idiotic fads ought to 
result in a universal boycott on such papers. ‘The 
practice is wholly uncalled for, and shows a lack of 
ordinary education — or, at least, an utter disregard of 
the essentials included in a good education. Perhaps, 
however, they are too poor to buy type enough. In 
that case they are excusable. Such papers, however, 
generally capitalize their own hobby party. ‘To 
destroy all distinction in our language between such 
words as Republican and republican, Democrat and 
democrat, is a serious innovation, especially as nothing 
is gained but ambiguity. 

Shouid a semicolon, comma, and period be put 
before or after a final quotation mark?* Invariably 
before. They look like fly-specks if put after. The 
marks of interrogation and exclamation may be placed 
before or after, according to the construction of the 
sentence. 
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*“Bigelow’s Handbook of Punctuation” lays.down the following | 
rule: “In quoting words or sentences the period and comma always come | 
before (or rather under) the closing quotation mark ; but the interrogation | 


or exclamation point, the colon, or the semicolon should come before or 
after the quotation mark according as it is a part of the quotation or not.” 
This is the rule followed by THE INLAND PRINTER; but in this article the 


writer’s copy has been followed for the sake of consistency in his rule and | 


illustrations.—Ep. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BIBLIOMANIA AND ITS VICTIMS. 
BY IRVING. 

NENT the recent sale in Boston of a copy of Poe’s Tamer- 
lane for $1,850 one is reminded that bibliomania is not 
yet dead. Writing his ‘Anecdotes of Books and 

Authors,” in 1835, the author (some misguided youth who had 
not sufficient courage to put his name on the title-page of his 
book) has a note on ‘‘ Biblio Maniacs” in which he takes Dr. 
Dibdin to task for being the organ of aclub made up of ‘‘ several 
noblemen, who, in other respects, were esteemed men of 
sense.’’ These ‘senseless’? noblemen, who named their club 
‘The Roxburghe,”’ in honor of the celebrated Duke, did not 
value books for their real merit, but rather for their rarity, 
according to the author of the ‘‘ Anecdotes.’”? Any volume of 
the vilest trash which might be scarce because it happened to 
be one of two or three known copies, or because of an altera- 
tion in the title-page, or in the leaf, would always excite the 
cupidity of this club of maniacs and fetch a high price. ‘‘A 
trumpery edition of Boccaccio, said to be one of two known 
copies, was thus bought by a noble marquis for 1,475 pounds, 
though in two or three years afterward he resold it for 500 
pounds.’’ What a piece of misinformation is this to corrupt 
the simple-minded! But more of this book anon. Our author 
concludes his anecdote (? ) with the remark that “this mania 
is considerably abated ; and in future ages it will be ranked 
with the tulip and the picture mania, during which estates 
were given for single flowers and pictures.’’ To compare the 
tulip maniac with the book maniac is rather hard on the latter. 
The Valdarfar Boccaccio, which is the ‘“‘trumpery’’ book 
referred to, is still exciting the cupidity of bibliomaniacs, as the 
identical copy in question is shortly to be offered for sale in 
England, together with all the other famous rarities of the 
Althorp Collection. This great library contains some fifty 
thousand volumes, mostly priceless. Monuments of the early 
printers ; beautiful bindings by Pasdeloup and Roger Payne ; 
books that have felt the touch of Madame de Pompadour, 
Diane de Poictiers, and FrancisI; eighty-odd Caxtons; the 
Mentz Psalter, a copy of which once sold for £5,000, these 


are its crowning glories. No, bibliomania is not dead. Dr.- 


Frognal Dibdin, ‘Foggy Dibdin’’ as he was familiarly called, 
told the story, now famous, of how, at the old Duke of Rox- 
burghe’s sale, the Marquis of Blandford, afterward Duke of 
Marlborough, carried off the Valdarfar prize. The Doctor 
was prolix, and as his story is spread out over fifty-odd pages 
of his ‘‘ Bibliographical Decameron,’’ only a synopsis can be 
given here, and that gathered mainly from the humorous 
account in Dr. Burton’s ‘‘ Book-Hunter.’’? The book, which is 
a small folio printed by Christopher Valdarfar in Venice, 1471, 
is the first edition of Boccaccio’s Decameron with a date. It is 
the best of the only three copies known to exist. A Frenchman 
named Peignot attributes its extreme rarity to a sermon preached 
by Savonarola, in 1497, against indecorous books, in consequence 
of which the inhabitants of Florence made a bonfire of their 
Boccaccios. The impressiveness of the scene at the Roxburghe 
sale, ‘‘the Waterloo of book-sales,’’ where the stillness was so 
intense that ‘‘ you might have heard a pin drop,’ can hardly be 
understood by those who have attended Mr. Flersheim’s book 
sales. Mr. Evans, the auctioneer, prefaced the sale of the Boc- 
caccio by an appropriate oration, in which he expatiated on its 
extreme rarity, and concluded by “informing the company of 
the regret, and even anguish of heart, expressed by Mr. Van 
Praet that such a treasure was not to be found in the Imperial 
Collection at Paris. Silence followed the address of Mr. Evans. 
On his right hand, leaning against the wall, stood Earl Spencer, 
a little lower down, and standing at right angles with his Lord- 
ship, appeared the Marquis of Blandford. Lord Althorp stood 
a little backward to the right of his father, Earl Spencer. 

‘The honor of firing the first shot was due to a gentleman 
of Shropshire, unused to this species of warfare, and who seemed 
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to recoil from the reverberation of the report himself had made. 
‘One hundred guineas,’ he exclaimed. Again a pause ensued ; 
but anon the biddings rose rapidly to five hundred guineas. 
Hitherto, however, it was evident that the firing was but masked 
and desultory. At length all random shots ceased, and the 
champions before named stood gallantly up to each other, 
resolving not to flinch from a trial of their respective strengths. 
A thousand guineas were bid by Earl Spencer, to which the 
Marquis added /ex. You might have heard a pin drop. All 
eyes were turned—all breathing well-nigh stopped — every 
sword was put home within its scabbard, and not a piece of 
steel was seen to move or to glitter except that which each of 
these champions brandished in his valorous hand.’’ But the 
narrative is too exciting, so we must leap to the conclusion. 
“* Two thousand two hundred and fifty pounds,’ said Lord 
Spencer. The spectators were now absolutely electrified. The 
Marquis quietly adds his usual Zen. Mr. Evans, ere his ham- 
mer fell, made a short pause, and indeed, as if by something 
preternatural, the ebony instrument itself seemed to be charmed 
or suspended in mid-air. When the Marquis bid the last ten, 
Lord Spencer said, ‘I bow to you.’ Presently, after the Mar- 
quis offered his hand to Lord Spencer, saying, ‘We are good 
friends still,’ his Lordship replied, ‘Perfectly, indeed I am 
obliged to you.’ ‘Soam I to you,’ said the Marquis, ‘so the 
obligation is mutual.’ ”’ 

This does not seem to have been the sale at which the unsuc- 
cessful bidder remarked that he would possess the book when 
his rival was dead, yet the Marquis of Blandford’s books falling 
under the hammer in 1819, Earl Spencer bid in the Boccaccio 
for much less than a thousand pounds, had it superbly bound 
by Charles Lewis, and placed it in his library at Althorp where 
it has since reposed until lately turned over for sale by the 
present Earl with the other treasures in his collection. 

No! Bibliomania is not dead, but still goes hand in hand 
with its twin brother Bibliosophia. 

Looking over the June catalogue of autographs issued by 
Eugene Charavay, in Rue du Faubourg-Poissonnicre, Paris, one 
cannot help noticing in what little esteem the Frenchman still 
holds the great name of Wellington. An autograph letter of 
the ‘Iron Duke’s ” is offered for the very modest sum of 8 francs, 
while one written by his great contemporary, Napoleon I is 
held at 30 francs. Kings and queens and nobles are sadly at a 
discount in the French Republic of today, but a Robespierre is 
held in the enormous estimation of 320 francs. One would not 
hesitate to pay 150 francs for a ¢ves-beau sonnet by De Musset, 
but would regard a letter by Zola dear at 5 francs. 

While on the subject of June issues perhaps it is an oppor- 
tune moment to gossip a little about a magazine entitled 7he 
Round Table, which is published at Dallas, Texas, and is now 
well on in its fourth volume. This little periodical venture is 
under the editorship of Mr. Charles J. O’Malley, whether a 
descendant of the Irish Dragoon does not appear, and Mesdames 
Sidney Smith and James T. Murphy. 

The Round Table is, one ventures to think, the first serious 
literary venture to make its appearance in Texas. Life in the 
Lone Star State is largely its theme, and Sam Houston one of 
its most engaging heroes. But it is of the lady editors, more 
particularly of Mrs. Murphy, that the writer wishes to speak 
here. This charming woman is a Southerner — born in the 
Cumberland Hills, sufficiently long ago to remember that there 
was a war in which her family fared badly. But Mrs. Murphy 
is not insular; she knows the literature of the ‘‘ North’’ as well 
as of her beloved ‘‘ South.” 
cultivating the vast field below Mason and Dixon’s line from 
which has grown little imperishable literature besides dialect 
and war songs. ‘‘Some day,’’ she says, ‘‘we shall build a 
Century and a Harper's Monthly of our own, and then we shall 
shout rebel defiance at the North.”’ Mrs. Murphy does not 
confine herself to editorial work, but occasionally writes verse 
of the most excellent character. The writer remembers, as the 
most pleasant incident of his visit to Dallas, something over a 
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Yet she recognizes the need of | 


year ago, with what a keen sense of humor, a merry twinkle in 
her eye the while, she recited her latest piece of verse, ‘A 
Letter of Today,’’ wherein a young lady, whose father grew 
rich manufacturing moonshine whisky and then moved with 
his family to New York, pours out her heart to an old-time 
friend in the Cumberland Hills on the foibles and follies of 
fashionable society in the metropolis. Two stanzas from “ A 
Letter of Today’ may properly close this little causerie : 


You should see my new dresses from Paris ; 
The one that I wore at our ball 

Had a train that was perfectly startling, 
But no waist to speak of at all. 

I laugh in my sleeve sometimes, Edith, 
At the many things money can do, 

And ofttimes I peep in my mirror 
And say to myself, ‘‘ Is this you — 

The girl who once lived in the mountains, 
Went barefooted, worked at the ‘ stills,’ 

Helping pa and the men make ‘ moonshine,’ 
’Way back in the Cumberland Hills?” 


And I moralize thus, as I stand there, 
‘“ Who cares what you were in the past ? 
The present is yours, and the future — 
So long as your money shall last.” 
But I find that each day there is creeping 
A scornful contempt in my heart 
For the people who ‘‘toady ” around us. 
Were we and our money to part, 
Then all of our past would be opened — 
Could papa no longer pay bills 
Then all of our friends would be sure to find out 
We'd made ‘‘ moonshine” in Cumberland Hills. 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON’S PRICES. 


I was reading over some interesting letters, the other even- 
ing, written by Helen Hunt Jackson, which recently came into 
my possession, and one or two points in them serve, I think, to 
show the prices paid to authors about ten years ago. Writing 
to one of her editors, ‘‘H. H.’’ says: “If you like the poems 
and story I sent you, I will be very well satisfied if you pay me 
$90 for the whole. That would be $15 for the sonnet (the low- 
est price I am ever paid for the shortest bit of verse), $30 for 
the long poem and $45 for the story.’’ 

In another letter is given a very good idea of literary values, 
with a reference, incidentally, to the value of a name in liter- 
ature. ‘‘ Nobody,” writes Mrs. Jackson, ‘“‘can be better aware 
than I am that literary work is not paid according to equal 
merit. I have many a time thought how unfair it was that a 
bit of verse a great deal better than mine would not go ‘in the 
market’ for as much. Still, if one has had the good fortune — 
and, after all, such good fortune does not come without hard 
work — to acquire an audience which raises the market ‘ value’ 
of his work, he cannot afford to ignore that fact. I know that 
in the case of a story of mine which Mr. printed some 
time ago, he paid me $150, because of its signature, when he 
said he would have given me but $100 if I printed it unsigned, 
as I thought of doing. ”’ 

What a chance for our literary disgruntlers there is in this 
latter paragraph to dilate upon the value of a signature to a 
manuscript! And yet, is it not true that the value attained by 
such a signature comes only after the hardest work? Surely 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s laurels did not come to her easily !— 
Edward Bok. 





THREE curious old volumes, which sold some years ago for 
$247, went at a recent auction sale in London for 75 cents. 
These were a large paper copy of De Castlenan’s memoirs, pub- 
lished at Brussels in 1731, and very rare. The memoirs were 
written during De Castlenan’s second embassy to England and 
are full of historical interest to the student. De Castlenan is 
the only historian who makes mention of the daughter of Mary 
Stuart, by Bothwell, and of her dying as a nun in the convent 
of Soissons. 
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| ordinary rate of speed, where is the difference from ‘ ab-scond ”’ ? 


| is the loss? 


While our columns are always —_ for the discussion of any relevant | 


subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the o 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 


inions of contributors. | 


please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of | 


good faith. 








ILLUSTRATIONS IN BOOKS. 
To the Editor: PORTLAND, Me., July 11, 1892. 
Iam glad to see the manner of inserting illustrations in 
books discussed. 


thirty years or more. Instructions to my pressmen have uni- 


If you draw breath at ‘‘del-’’ in ‘‘ deluge ’’ does it sound better 
than de-luge ; or if you do not draw breath in either — where 
No, Mr. Crane, it is mere usage and prejudice. 
And you omit a regard for the evident scientific propriety of 
the changes. J. MCALISTER. 


THE TUTELAGE OF APPRENTICES. 


To the Editor : CHICAGO, II1., July 13, 1892. 
Your correspondent, “E. S. R.,’’ in the July number of this 
journal, makes some criticisms on the method which he says is 


| current of instructing, or rather of non-instructing, apprentices. 


It is a matter that has had my attention for | 
to attend to. 


formly been to put the head of the cut or illustration that goes | 


upon the right hand page in the back margin, so that when 
holding the book in the left hand, which is the usual method, 
one can see the cut and the explanation of it with a very little 
cant of the hand. But if the illustration is placed with the 


’ head toward the outside of the page, one has to change the 


book into the other hand before he can see the thing properly, 
which is very inconvenient, to say the least. 

When two pages of illustrations face each other, if placed 
as I have suggested both can be examined without changing 
the position of the book in the hand. 

Common sense is a very good thing to have in bookmaking 
as well as in every other department of the printer’s art. 

BROWN THURSTON. 





TITLE. PAGES: POINTS OR NO POINTS. 


To the Editor : PORTLAND, Me., July 15, 1892. 

There has been considerable said lately upon this subject, 
and some claim that no points at the end of lines in a title page 
‘‘is a fad and will soon go out of use.’’ 

I maintain there are good and substantial reasons for leay- 
ing the points off. A symmetrical title page is a pleasant thing 
to look at, and I opine often sells a book, while a slouchy title 
page causes the book to be thrown down without further exami- 
nation. Where there are several lines in a title page and points 
are used, some will have a point and others will have none, 
therefore the lines that have the point will be thrown just so 
much as the thickness of the point out of their true relation, 
as seen by a critical eye. 

The lines in a title page are generally short, and the least 
deviation from the center is noted the moment you glance at 
the page. The point does not really make a part of the line, 
and therefore is a derangement unless you space the line with- 
out reference to it, and if you do that, the point at once 
becomes an excrescence and mars the beauty and symmetry of 
the page. BROWN THURSTON. 





WORD-DIVIDING— A REPLY TO MR. CRANE. 


To the Editor: NEw YorRK, July 15, 1892. 
Regarding Mr. Crane’s letter in your June issue as to my 
plea for word-dividing, I do not concur with him. He refers to 
“confidential” and ‘advertise.’ In the former I assume he 
sounds the first ‘i’? long, and so wants it ‘“‘confi-dential.”’ I 
sound it short, so that in breaking the word confid- instead of 
confi-, nothing is lost, except a respect for things as they exist. 
In “‘advertise’’ perhaps he sounds the ‘‘i’”’ short, as many do 
in America; I don’t. And I suspect that we differ in pronun- 
ciation largely, as I hail from the “other side.’’ Pronounce any 
of the words I gave at the usual reading rate and I challenge 
the detection of a difference in sound from the difference in 
division. Is Mr. Crane an authority on pronunciation? The 
only concessions necessary to make I made in words ending in 
“tion,” “tient,” etc. If you pronounce ‘‘abs-cond” at any 
11-4 


| chore. 


While agreeing with him in the main, I submit that his plan of 
having the foreman watch over and instruct the boy is not 
always practicable, particularly in large offices. ‘The foreman 
has not always the time—he may have too many other things 
A rush of work may so exclusively engage a 
foreman’s attention as to cause him to almost forget even the 
existence of the boy, except when wanted to do an errand or a 
Some well-informed foremen have not the patience and 


| other qualities of a teacher, and instances are not unknown of 


foremen who did not themselves know many of the points in 


| which the boy should be instructed. 





A plan which I have seen tried and know to work well is to 
place a new boy under the charge and tutelage of some one of 
the older heads of the regular force of the office, who is an 
acknowledged good workman, in the same alley and under the 
eye of his tutor, and subject to his orders, no one else to inter- 
fere ; only the superior authority of the foreman being recog- 
nized. A rivalry is thus incited between the journeymen who 
have charge of boys as to whose ‘‘cub’’ shall make the greatest 
progress, and when a boy shows unusual aptitude, to have him 
advanced beyond an apprentice who has been in the office a 
longer time becomes a great feather in the cap of his tutor. 
Discretion, of course, is required on the part of the foreman in 
selecting a tutor. The dispositions of both parties must be 
studied, and if found after a short experiment that they do not 
get along together, a change may be advisable. S. K. F, 





FROM SAN JOSE. 

To the Editor: SAN JOSE, Cal., July 16, 1892. 

San Jose has just been visited by the most destructive fire in 
her history, the loss reaching above half a million dollars. The 
firms of Hurlbert Brothers & Co., printers, and H. Brosius & 
Son, bookbinders, occupying the brick building at 82 to 84 
South Second streei, were among the sufferers, their plants 
being a total loss. Hurlbert Brothers & Co. were insured but 
Brosius carried no insurance. Both firms have commenced 
again with new plants— Hurlbert Brothers & Co., in Brassy’s 
new block, on South Market street, and Brosius in Knox block, 
North First street. F. W. Barlowe, manufacturer of rubber 
stamps, was also damaged ; will probably resume. 

This is the dull season with the printers, and several are off on 
a vacation. The spring work has been good, though very close 
competition and”a lack of adherence to rates has been the rule. 

Compositors are plentiful, and the prospect is not encourag- 
ing. The approaching campaign will help matters some, no 
doubt, but for a short time only. 

There has been little or no change in the trade since the 
Evening Record changed hands, and quiet is the rule all 
around, = F. E. O. 





CRACKING OF DISTRIBUTING ROLLERS. 


To the Editor : St. JOHN, N. B., July 18, 1892. 

I have taken special interest in-the study of remedies for 
the cracking of distributing rollers, and with your permission 
desire to express my views on the subject. My experience has 
been that the best results are obtained in having the rollers 
made an inch longer on each end than is required, and then by 
melting on a gas jet taper the ends down about two and a half 
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inches — this allowance is about correct, as on an average there | 


are about three to six inches to spare on the largest forms. The 
process of melting toughens the ends of the rollers. If you will 
look at them closely it will be observed when they crack that 


thing I have found yet, being convenient in charging with ink, 
which is also more readily removed than when the rollers are 
cut straight. 

Another way to get clear of the trouble is to take a very fine 
piece of linen and put it around the ends of the rollers. A 
great deal depends also on the setting of the rollers, for ifa 
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after forms are sent to press, it is plain to be seen what an item 


_ “corrections ’? would and do amount to per year. 


Furthermore, when a job is wanted in a hurry they are kind 
enough to offer such suggestions as “‘ put plenty of dryer in the 


the composition is loose on the stock. This is about the best | ink,’’ but they do not stop to consider that they do not know 


| the nature of inks, and were it left to them they would use 


little too low they will crack very quickly, and it is advantage- | 
ous to set them as high as possible so that they will work satis- | 


factorily. 
the cause of the cracking ?”’ 


The point which we all want to get at is, “‘Whatis | 
Is it, as has been suggested, that | 


the ends are constantly receiving ink which is not taken up | 


and which gets tacky, and as the rollers are not solid enough | ; : ; 
| present time, more so than it has been for many years previous 


| at this season of the year. 


at the ends they cannot resist the strain? As the tearing or 
cracking is all done when the rollers are leaving the plate, you 
will also find that your form rollers will break on the ends —to 


the ends must not be tapered so much as are those of the dis- 
It is seldom that form rollers tear on the 
F. H. TRIFTS. 


tributing rollers. 
ends, but they do, just the same. 





THE COMPOSITOR IN THE PRESSROOM. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 18, 1892. 
There exists no reason why the pressman and compositor 
should not work hand in hand, and yet the pressman is sub- 
jected every day to the whims and caprices of one to whose 
advantage it would be to assist him. 
In two-thirds of the printing offices the recognized head is 
found to be a compositor to whom the pressinan, no matter how 


competent, is subject. After spending his time, which is always | 


valuable, in preparing a piece of work, on submitting it for 
approval he is compelled to hear remarks such as, it might be a 
trifle higher or lower, or just 1 lead or two to the right or left, 
as the case may be, or the sheet is turned over and the 
pressure criticised. I contend that if it fell to the lot of the 
compositor to change the guides as often as he suggests there 
would be less of it done and the work would look as well for it. 
A careful pressman will always paste his guides on —I refer to 
job presses —in such a manner that they will adhere to the 
tympan until the work is completed. When he is ordered to 
move them he invariably tears a hole in the tympan, aside from 
causing a bag in it by using an unnecessary quantity of paste ; 
besides the quads universally used will not adhere as well as 
they did at first, causing the sheet being fed to cut its way under 
them, and where a boy feeder is employed a quantity of work 
may be ruined before he perceives it. 

Again, where ruled work is handled the invariable request 
is for the pressman to set his guides before making ready, so 
that lines can be shifted forward or backward, but the lost 
time is credited to the pressman. Even this would not matter 
were he not required to give an account of his time, especially 
where daily press reports are used. Such compositors are vex- 
atious to the pressman. They think nothing of sending a form 
to press and, after it is made ready, take it off, make corrections, 
sometimes transposing whole sentences or lines, destroying 


all his work, especially where rules are used in the form, which | 


are never the same after the form has been unlocked, and yet 
they contend that it must be the same, for “I only changed 
that bad letter.” 

Does it not seem strange that they who call themselves 
printers would not make these seeming trifles to them more of 
a study? 

They claim that it requires but a few moments to make the 
proposed change, but when these few moments are multiplied 
at the end of the day they will assume larger proportions, and 


| much worse condition than any other. 





‘dryer with ink in it’ instead of vice versa. 

They often say when the work looks heavy, ‘It is too 
black.’’ There is no such thing as ‘‘too black.”’ 

There may be too much ink used, but black ink must 
necessarily be black, and when it is gray it is not black. 
LEwIs M. SwAAB. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 10, 1892. 
The printing trade in San Francisco is very dull at the 


The printing trade, however, is not 
the only one in which this discouraging condition exists. There 


| is probably not a single trade or business house in San Fran- 


remedy which my suggestion can be taken to advantage, only | . : : ae 
j _ cisco in which the depression is not felt. 


Not only has there 
been a very perceptible falling off in the volume of business, 
but aiso it has become exceedingly difficult to collect money. 
But for some inexplicable reason, the printing trade is in a 
Last year the printers 
thought that the limit of depression had been reached ; but as 
the time wore on, and the other branches of trade began to 
suffer, the printing business became worse in like proportion. 
The general poor condition of trade is attributed by the busi- 
ness men of this city to the lack of competing trans-continental 
railroad lines. The exorbitant rates of freight charged the 


_ shippers entirely use up the profits on the products, and it is 





thought that if there were competing railroad lines, the fruit- 
growers and farmers would be enabled to ship their products 
east at rates that would give them a fair profit when disposed 
of in eastern markets. By these means the prosperity of the 
state would be more than permanently assured, for there are 
tons and tons of fruit, the sale of which would yearly bring 
large sums of money into circulation in this state if these prod- 
ucts could be disposed of at anything like a reasonable profit. 
There are also thousands of acres of good fruit-producing land 
which would be immediately put under cultivation were any 
good prospect offered. To secure some means to relieve the 
prevailing distress the Traffic Association of California has been 
formed, and it is probably through its efforts that a railroad 
company has recently been formed for the purpose of building 
arailroad between Salt Lake City and San Francisco. The 
directors are men of wealth and are independent of the favor 
or antagonism of the powerful corporation that now has a 
monopoly of the carrying trade. It is asserted that nearly every 
prominent business man in this city has taken stock in the 
venture. If so, its success is assured, as there is ample capital 
here to carry out a plan of even much greater magnitude than 
the construction of a railroad line connecting this state with 
eastern points. : 

The last regular meeting of the San Francisco Typograph- 
ical Union was held June 30. One application for membership 
was read and six new members were initiated. The following 
amendment to newspaper regulations was proposed, to be voted 
upon at the next regular meeting: ‘‘The advertising depart- 
ment shall not have the privilege of cutting off a portion of an 
advertisement and hanging the remainder on the file hook, 
except in cases of advertisements thirty-eight inches single 
column or its equivalent in length. The part of any ad. 


| retained by the advertising department shall in all cases be the 


| 


first of the ad. File hands shall be entitled to all cuts in 


ads. which they may set.”’ 
In the retirement of J. J. McDaid from the secretaryship of 


| the San Francisco Typographical Union, that organization has 


when one calculates an hour or two per day for corrections | lost the active services of one of its most able and energetic 
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members. Mr. McDaid filled this office for three successive | 


terms and was reélected for the fourth time. During his term 
of office the official organ of the union, the Pacific Union 
Printer, attained its present degree of excellence, the success of 
the journal being principally due to his ability as a managing 


and contributing editor. Although he has now resigned his | 
position as secretary, he will still keep the business manage- | 


ment of the paper and contribute to its columns in his graphic 
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style of writing. W. B. Benoist has been elected to fill the | 


vacancy of the secretaryship. E. P. 





THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALASIA. 


To the Editor: MEI,BOURNE, N. S. W., June 4, 1892. 

I have several times noticed in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the growth of an institution inaugurated by the gov- 
ernment of New Zealand, namely, the labor bureau, by means 
of which the problem of what to do with the unemployed has 
to a great extent been solved. So successfully has it worked in 
New Zealand that its fame, reaching unto the other colonies, 
has inspired other governments to go and do likewise, and now 
it is in vogue in several lands across the Tasman sea. The 
modus operand? is this: When a man (or several men) is out of 
work he goes to the office of the labor bureau in his district, 
where his name is entered upon the books. Every postoffice is 
made an agency, and postmasters regularly send in reports 
upon the state of the labor market. From these reports the 
central officers know where hands are wanted, and what class, 
and the applicant is granted a free pass by the government and 
an advance is made which enables him to go to work. Again, 
to provide employment the Ballance government inaugurated 
coéperative contracts on railway works, a party of men taking 
up the contract instead of its going by the usual tender. This 
has been found to work very well, not only being satisfactory 
to the government, but paying the men very good wages. The 
other governments are also making inquiries into this move- 
ment as being a practical test of codperativeness among the 
masses. 

Hitherto in New Zealand the labor bureau has been only a 
supplementary department of the civil service; but it has now 
been proved to be capable of much value to the state, and 
whereas its machinery was only applied to supplying the 
unemployed with unskilled work, such as road-making, bridge- 
building and railroad-making, for which the service supplied 
the skill. But with the appointment of a minister of labor, the 
workings and functions are somewhat altered and made more 
important. The Hon. W. P. Reeves, Minister of Education, is, 
I believe, the first minister of labor in the history of politics, 
and this is a clear proof of the advance of ideas in this far-away 
quarter of the globe. 

The latest application of the power of the labor bureau has 
been to the government printing office. Several times since its 
inauguration, which was some twelve months ago, when print- 
ers have been among a number of unemployed, they have been 
sent to the government printer with a request for him to give 
them work if possible ; but hitherto the printer has not been 
interfered with in the taking on of the necessary workers for 
his department. Things are changed now. A compositor of 
my acquaintance, who has worked several sessions in the piece- 
room at the goverment printing office and spent the recess in 
the country, waited on the printer the other day, just at the 
time when he reckoned the sessional staff was being made up. 
Mr. Didsburg received the casual very graciously ; but when his 
object was stated, the government printer smiled and said, 
“You will have to go to the labor bureau and get your name 
put on the books, and I would advise you to be quick, for it is 


first come, first served.’’ My friend went straightway to the | 


labor bureau and found some dozen names thereon. As the 
session of Parliament does not commence until the end of 
June there is likely to be a long list to fill a small number 
of frames. ae he Mi 
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FROM LONDON. 


To the Editor: LONDON, Eng., July 12, 1892. 
By the time these lines are in print the general election will 
have been fought out to the bitter end, and Mr. Gladstone will 
have returned to office with a majority which will be absolutely 
useless for the purpose of carrying on the government of the 
country. The result is most unsatisfactory, for an unstable gov- 
ernment means stagnation of trade generally, and as regards 
the printing industry, an indefinite postponement of valuable 
orders. No doubt that a handful of printers benefit for a short 


| period, but the trade in general suffers considerably. With the 


probability of another election in the course of two or three 
months the outlook is anything but pleasant or hopeful. 

The antipathy to labor-saving machines of every description 
is just as strongly manifested at the present time as it was half 
a century ago when the education of the working classes was 
perhaps at its lowest point. One and all of the type-composing 
machines are meeting with the dogged opposition which 
characterized the introduction of the weaving and spinning 
machines ; but to my mind, and I have given expression to the 
opinion upon more than one occasion, the prejudice against 
these machines is founded upon a want of knowledge of the 
uses and capabilities of the various machines. The chief argu- 
ment against the machines is that their use will tend to destroy 
labor ; but the same thing has been said of every great inven- 
tion of the century, and in each case the introduction of the 
machine instead of destroying labor has been the means of 
increasing trade and the employment of labor in a remarkable 
degree. : 

The Sportsman newspaper in adopting the ‘ Thorne” 
machines has had a severe struggle with a section of the Lon- 
don Society of Compositors. The guerilla warfare has been 
going on for six months, and is still continued in a determined 
manner by those who claim to have suffered by the introduc- 
tion of the machines. The contest opens up a nice question 
as to how far capital may choose and regulate its own affairs. 
With the proprietors willing to meet the men in a reasonable 
spirit it would have been more politic on the part of the men 
had they given a little more consideration to the matter before 
adopting a course of action by which they alone must suffer in 
the long run. 

In connection with this subject, I see that a machine has 
been perfected which is a development of the typewriting 
machine, and is intended to supersede even the composing 
machines for the typesetting of books and newspapers. The 
machine is the invention of a London workman, who devoted 
many years of constant labor to the task, the result of which, 
however, has yet to be proved. It is said, but I cannot accept 
it as a fact, that the machine will accomplish six times more 
work than a skilled compositor in the same period of time. 
Should this be the case, and also that lady typists will take 
the place of men, a remarkable revolution will indeed be 
effected. 

The well-known proprietors of Lloyd’s News and the Daily 
Chronicle gave a housewarming recently to celebrate the com- 
plete installation of their new machinery. The invitation was 
accepted by many distinguished artists, members of the press, 
the army and the House of Commons, and consequently a large 
and influential company gathered together and took consider- 
able interest in examining the machinery by means of which 
these two great papers will in future be produced. It is rarely 
that the office presents such an artistic appearance as it did on 
this occasion, for there was a plentiful supply of palms and 
flowers, which literally transformed the place for the time 
being. Mr. Frank Lloyd, who received the visitors, was warmly 
congratulated upon the complete success of the installation. 

The jubilee of the ///ustrated London News, which may 
fairly be considered as the pioneer of illustrated journalism, 
reminds one very forcibly of the remarkable growth of the art 
of wood engraving and the development of this particular 
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class of journalism. To the London News the art of wood | 
engraving may attribute much of its success and progress, and | 
to its generous encouragement and patronage such well-known | 
engravers as Linton, Whymper, Cooper and a score of others | 
_ the matter, and while sympathizing with them congratulated 


may attribute their fame. 


Writing upon the subject of modern journalism, I am | 
| side their trade. 


reminded of a remarkable example of rapid production, which 
will take a lot of beating. On the occasion of the great Ulster 


convention at Belfast, a special big edition of the Belfast | 


Evening Telegraph was published at the price of 1 cent. The 
issue consisted of eight pages of eight columns each, 23% 
inches in length, and contained no less than twenty-one illus- 
trations of the meeting and principal speakers, executed by 
their own artists. The convention opened its proceedings at 
noon and sat until twenty minutes to three o’clock, and by 
three o’clock the paper was selling in the streets. 

A new compound has just been introduced under the title 
of ‘‘Veseloid.”’ Itis a kind of solidified oil, and it is claimed 
by Messrs. Parson, Fletcher & Co., the makers, that by the 
addition of a small quantity of the compound all inks are ren- 
dered free and easy to work ; that it keeps inks soft and mellow 
on rollers and slabs, and saves time and labor in washing up, 
and, moreover, increases the brilliancy of the inks. I find that 
it is being used by many well-known firms here, and in each 
instance is spoken of very favorably, a fact which should not 
be overlooked by those who wish to keep up to date. 

H. Woop SMITH. 





FROM AUSTRALIA. 


To the Editor: MELBOURNE, N.S.W., June 3, 1892. 
Eight Hours Day is the red-letter day of the Victorian work- 

To see the procession on April 21 would convince 

One of the features of that pro- 


ingman. 
any skeptic upon the point. 


cession are the emblematical figures, and the Melbourne Typo- | 


graphical Society are to be congratulated upon the success of 
their contribution thereto. The companionship from the Zven- 
ing Standard were preceded by a charming lady representing 
“Britannia”? with banner unfurled ; she was supported by a 
footballer and jockey from the Sporting Standard. A figure, 
‘all eyes,” personated the Argus ; while a Herald was there 
upon behalf of his namesake, and Punch was up to his usual 
antics. The Sportsman was all there with many representa- 
tions of field sport. While en route to the Exhibition an Arab 
machine, kindly lent by Messrs. Wimble & Company, was used 
to print off thousands of cards appropriate to the occasion. 
At Ballarat a similar procession took place, and the Ballarat 
Typographical Society headed the trades, and made a very 
creditable display. 

The late elections in connection with the Victorian Legis- 
lative Assembly have been the means of three printers losing 
their seats— Messrs. G. W. Hall, T. Hunt and J. Hancock 
(secretary of the Melbourne Typographical Society) ; while Mr. 
Alex McKinley (Punch) has been returned, for the first time, to 
the seat for Toorak, by a large majority. Mr. McKinley treated 
every member of his staff in a “right royal manner” in honor 
of his success. General regret has been expressed that Mr. 
John F. McCarron, head of the well-known firm of McCarron, 
Bird & Company, did not accede to the pressure brought to 
bear by influential deputations to contest the seat for Emerald 
Hill, South Melbourne. 

The postmaster-general, in deference to the wishes of Vic- 
torian printers, has decided that newspapers coming from New 
South Wales to Victoria must bear a 4d. (1 cent) stamp, or 1d. 
(2 cents) will be-charged. Hitherto papers were delivered free. 

The general depression from which Victoria is suffering is 
being most keenly felt by the exponents of the Fourth Estate, 
without any prospect of improvement, in fact a worse time is 
brewing. I have no wish to take up the attitude of an alarmist, 
but desire to record passing events in their true light for the 
guidance of all. Unemployed members of the typographical 





society held a meeting lately, presided over by Dr. Strong, of 
the Australian Church, and decided to petition the government 
with the object of obtaining employment ouside the printing 
trade. Mr. Outrim, minister of mines, was approached upon 


the compositors for their determination to find work even out- 
The best that could be offered was the clear- 
ing of the state forests at Barmah and Gunbower. Fourteen 
comps readily accepted, and are now wielding the ‘“‘adze”’ to 
cut the ‘‘sticks.’? The head foresters report favorably of the 


_ work and disposition of these unfortunate members of the 


craft. 

At the meeting of the Melbourne Typographical Society the 
following resolution was carried : ‘‘ That this board strongly cen- 
sures the conveners of the unemployed printers’ meeting, at the 
Temperance hall, for acting without first consulting the execu- 
tive of the society.”’ At the same meeting the secretary was 
directed to contradict the rumor that the society were neglect- 
ing its unemployed members. 

One of the most unfortunate events of the month has been 
the collapse of the Melbourne Daily Telegraph, which with 
the present state of trade so bad has caused a large addition to 
the unemployed list and subjects the Typographical Unem- 
ployed Fund to a severe strain. 

The following extract is from a leading article (more than 
one has been written upon the subject) in an evening paper: 


KILLING THE EIGHT HOURS SYSTEM. 

The process of ‘‘ killing the goose that lays the golden eggs”’ is familiar 
enough, * * = It isan open secret that the ridiculously 
high tariff established by the compositors during the ‘‘land boom ”’ period, 
and stubbornly maintained ever since, was the chief cause of the dis- 
appearance of the Daily Telegraph. The proprietors, in brief, became tired 
of ‘running’ their journal for the benefit of the compositors. Reasonable 
rates would have kept that journal in existence and the compositors in 
employment ; but unreasonable rates destroyed the work and left the work- 
ers idleand wageless. And the same evil cause is still in operation all through 
the printing trade, to the great injury of both employers and employed. 

Now the “ridiculously high tariff’’ referred to consists of a 
minimum wage of £3 per week of forty-eight hours, overtime 
3d. extra per hour up to 10 o’clock and 6d. extra per hour after 
10 o’clock, minimum per 1,000 ems, Is. 2d. Some other cause 
than the wage-sheet must be looked to for the reason of the 
Daily Telegraph’s demise, and there seems little or no difficulty 
to discover the true one. Before pointing it out let me assign a 
reason for the articles which have appeared in the evening 
paper from which the above extract is taken: A movement is 
on foot among both the evening and morning papers, and no 
doubt it will extend to the jobbing offices, to have the scale of 
charges reduced ten per cent. With this in view it does not 
require very much forethought to see the ultimate object of 
these selfishly inspired articles. No doubt it would be desirable 
that the employés should assist the employer to tide over pres- 
ent difficulties by accepting a slight reduction with the under- 
standing that as times improved the existing rates should be 
résumed, but statements similar to the above extract are not 
likely to bring so amicable an arrangement to pass. 

As regards the Daily Telegraph: It was toward the end of 
1869 that a large number of compositors, finding themselves 
without employment, owing to the Morning Herald (the very 
one containing articles referred to) being transformed into an 
evening paper, decided to combine under the superintendence 
of Mr. L. F. Somerton and bring out a morning paper with 


supposed liberal views, to be called the Daily Telegraph; and so 


it ran for thirteen years until, falling into the hands of a few 
wealthy men, it changed its front, was doubled in size, and con- 
taining more sermons and tracts than news of the day, struck 
out at atheism, agnosticism, and many more ‘‘isms,”’ but with 
such discouraging results that the old lines of supporting the 
labor class was again tried, and workingmen were almost led to 
believe that they had found a true friend who would advocate 
their cause through thick and thin; but, no! the famous mari- 
time strike caused this vacillating paper to alter its policy once - 














more, and it assumed an antagonistic attitude toward the labor 
party, against whom it waged war until it “gave up the ghost.”’ 
It is to this want of uniformity of purpose, the inconsistency of | 
its principles, the lack of tone in the daily news, and to the | 
bigoted policy pursued by the proprietors, that the Daily Te/e- 
graph owes its failure and not the “ ridiculously high tariff.”’ 
Here is the latest ; what the next will be is hard to say: On | 
May 17, 1892, the following advertisement appeared in the Age: 
“Printer’s Turnover, five and one-half years recommendation 
from present employer; will accept situation at 5s. ($1.20) 
weekly, with board and lodging.” HARRY DIDDAMS. 





AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTION OF NEWSPAPERS. 


APERS were filled at Springfield, Illinois, July 19, for the 

incorporation of a company that will undertake to dis- 

tribute newspapers automatically and do away with the 
necessity for human news purveyors on street cars, suburban 
trains, or any locality. 

The Automatic Newspaper Distributing Company of Chi- 
cago, with a capital stock of $200,000, is the outgrowth of a 
movement on foot for several months past to perfect the device 
and to secure patents. This has been accomplished, and, 
according to the promoters of the company, the financial back- 
ing is ample and its success assured. 

The general principle of the automatic machine to distri- 
bute newspapers is similar to the ‘ nickel-in-the-slot ’? machine 
by means of which the public occasionally regales itself with 
perfume, cigars or chewing gum. A penny, or 2 cents, as the 
case may be, is dropped into a convenient slot, and a handle 
pulled. Forthwith the purchaser is confronted with the paper 
he desires, which he removes, and gives way to the next pur- 
chaser. The 1ewspaper distributors do not stop at merely 
handing out to the customer his favorite sheet. They will 
make change when required, and, it is claimed, will never make 
atmistake. Ifa customer drops Io cents into a certain slot, or 
a quarter in another, a 2-cent paper machine will immediately 
produce 8 or 23 cents in change, as may be necessary. Other | 
developments are being studied out, but for the present the 
Automatic Newspaper Distributing Company considers its field 
sufficiently large. 

The automatic distributors are to be placed principally in 
street cars, elevated railway or other suburban trains, and 
anywhere that newsboys are not allowed to ply their trade. 
It has not yet been decided to place them on street corners, 
or in any locality where opposition to regular news stands 
would result. 

“It is the intention,’’ said one of the promoters, ‘“‘to use a 
separate machine for each newspaper. They will be placed in 
rows, and the purchaser may make his own selection. One- 
cent papers and 2-cent papers will be in machines of a slightly 
different make. The former will be the more simple, but the 
latter will be just as certain in operation, and will also make 
change. The devices in both machines are fully covered by | 
broad patents, which are owned by the company incorporated. 
Chicago will be the first place in the country to distribute news- 
papers automatically. The company will doubtless extend its 
territory later into other cities of the United States, but for 
the present its efforts will be devoted to the locai field. The 
company does not anticipate any difficulty in making necessary 
arrangements with railroad companies and other corporations 
for the use of the machines. The latter will rely for success 
upon their convenience to the public. The cost of making and 
of renting them is so insignificant that they should be profita- 
ble even with a very small revenue from each machine.”’ 

The incorporators of the company are George W. Ross, 
James Todd and Charles I, Carlberg. The first two are mem- 
bers of the law firm of Ross & Todd and are attorneys for the 
company. The names of the real backers of the enterprise 
have not yet been made known, but they are understood to be 
responsible Chicago capitalists. 
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THE INGENIOUS PRINTER. 


BY F. C. CROCKER. 


A printer stood at his half-filled case, 
Considerably ‘‘ out of sorts,’ 

With a take of a “‘brief’’ before his face 
And no C’s to keep up ‘“ Courts.”’ 


The week to an end was drawing fast, 
And a string most woeful small 

Had given his thoughts a somber cast — 
Few hopes for another “ call.”’ 


Then chirkéd up that printer man, 
Ere long would the dupes be cut 

And the “devil’’—he that rushed the can — 
Shout out that “der bank is shut.” 


That printer picked out a capital O 
With an air of graceful ease, 

With a vise and a reglet each side, so: IOI, 
He filed his O’s to C’s. 





A LEGAL QUESTION. 


N Friday, May 27, last, Mr. Charles O. Chapin, a stationer 
and printer of Chicago, sent one of his representatives 
to solicit orders from the tenants of the Home Insur- 

ance building, situated on the northeast corner of La Salle and 
Adams streets. It seems that the janitor of the building ordered 
him from the premises on the ground that no canvassing was 
allowed. The salesman reported the facts to Mr. Chapin, who, 
it is understood, called personally at the office of the building, 
room No. 601, and asked that his agent might be allowed to 
call upon the business men in their respective offices. This, he 
claims, was refused by the acting manager for the owners. 
Then he requested the privilege of soliciting orders in person, 
which was also denied. This compelled Mr. Chapin to resort 
to the unsatisfactory method of soliciting patronage through 
the medium of the mail. 

It is understood that the Home Fire Insurance Company, of 
New York, is the largest owner of stock in the building, and are 
practically its managers. It is weli known that its many agents 
canvas all over the United States, and if it fully sanctions the 
stand taken by their agent in this matter, it, in action, says to 
the owners of all other large office buildings: ‘‘ You will be 
justified in refusing to admit our canvassers to the offices of 
such buildings.” 

The questions are: 

1. Have business men a right to solicit trade in office build- 
ings when refused admission by owners ? 

2. Should the tenants be first consulted in the matter? 

3. Are the hallways of an office building public for such 
purposes ? 

4. Can landlords dictate to tenants of office buildings whom 
they shall or shall not receive, without directions from tenants 
themselves ? 

Mr. Chapin claims that it is as legitimate to solicit an order 
for $10 worth of printing as it is to solicit for premiums on 
$50,000 worth of fire insurance ; and he furthermore states that 
he will secure a goodly portion of the printing from the tenants 
of the Home Insurance building, and still claims his right to 
canvass it, and proposes to establish his right beyond a doubt. 
He says that he is in hopes, however, that the acting manager 
will reconsider his decision in this matter, and withdraw his 
refusal of admission. 

Of course peddlers of fruit, matches, etc., become a nuisance 
to any office building, and they are easily kept out at request of 
the tenants. General opinion seems to sanction this. A little 
discretion occasionally on the part of the managers of office 
buildings would be advisable in consideration of the case cited. 
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A TRIP THROUGH THE WISCONSIN WOODS. 


URING the heated term, when each inhabitant of large 
cities wishes to be transported to some spot besides the 
particular one in which he is located, that he may find 

cooling breezes, shady nooks, placid lakes and quiet retreats, 
the thoughts of some turn naturally to the north, and to the 
regions bordering that mammoth inland sea, Lake Superior. 
‘Tis in that direction a representative of this journal looked a 
short time since, and as the many attractions found in making 
the trip delighted and rested him, brief mention of some of 
them may perhaps point the way for other followers of Frank- 
lin to find pleasure and recreation. 

The road selected was the Wisconsin Central, the starting 
point Chicago, and the objective point Duluth, with such stop- 
overs at the many points of interest as time would permit or 


convenience dictate. Leaving Chicago as the road does from a 
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Deep and Sun —in all of which the best fishing is to be found. 
The hotel here has accommodations for two hundred guests, 
and is delightfully located. ’Buses are run at frequent inter- 
vals to and from Fox Lake, one of the largest and most beau- 
tiful of the chain of lakes in this region. Steamers meet the 
‘buses, and ply to and from all the hotels and club houses on 
the lake. Fish of many varieties abound. Antioch is another 
delightful summer and fishing resort, fifty-five miles from 
Chicago. Muscallonge, pickerel, pike, rock bass, silver bass, 
perch, etc., are to be found in large quantities, and facilities for 
boating and bathing are of the best. Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
is fast becoming noted as a summer resort, surrounded as it is 
by lakes, affording fishing and hunting. A medicinal spring is 
located here. The world-renowned health resort and watering 
place, Waukesha, is but three hours ride from Chicago on this 
line of road. The fame of the waters to be found there has 
extended far and wide, and its title, ‘‘the Saratoga of the 
West,”’ is worthily bestowed. Who has not heard of Bethesda, 





IN THE WILDWOOD OF NORTHERN WISCONSIN, 


most magnificent depot, located at the corner of Harrison street 
and Fifth avenue, the traveler is at once impressed with the 
perfect character of all the appointments of the line, and this 
impression is strengthened after taking the train and once 
getting under way. The parlor cars for day travel are commo- 
dious and comfortable —a pleasant change from the ordinary 
day coach —and in them the passing panorama can be most 
pleasantly viewed. The dining cars are elegantly appointed, 
the service perfect, and the choicest the market affords always 
to be found upon the tables. Being under the direct manage- 
ment of the company, every detail tending toward the comfort 
of passengers is looked after. Pullman vestibuled sleepers are 
run between Chicago and Portland, Oregon, and’ Tacoma, 
Washington, by way of this road and the Northern Pacific 
lines without change, and also from Duluth to Chicago, and 
vice versa. 

But what interests the average mortal most at this season of 
the year is the fact that many noted resorts and fishing points 
are to be‘found within easy distance of Chicago upon the line 
of this road. At Lake Villa, Illinois, are three lakes — Cedar, 





Silurian, Hygeia, Arcadian and other waters from this place? 
Their virtues have been heralded to the four quarters of the 
globe. The hotels and boarding houses in Waukesha are all 
that could be desired, and sojourners here can find comfortable 
quarters at prices to suit any purse. The writer was fortunate 
enough to stop at the Coleman house, and during his stay was 
made as comfortable and as much at home as at any hotel he 
ever put up at. Trips can be taken from here to many points 
of interest in the lake region of Wisconsin. Among the other 
points worthy of a visit by those in search of health, pleasure, 
fishing and hunting are Cedar Lake Park, Neenah, Waupaca, 
Fifield and Ashland, Wisconsin. To see the grandeur of the 
primeval forest one must take the ride between Stevens’ Point 
and Ashland by daylight. For miles and miles the road passes 
through timber. Nearly every town has its sawmill, and is 
more or less extensively engaged in this particular line of trade, 
while pulp mills and mining have their share of attention. 

At Rugby Junction the train from Milwaukee is met. At 
Stevens’ Point a branch extends to Portage. At Abbotsford the 
road branches, one line going to St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 




















THE OUTLOOK — LONE ROCK — BASS ISLAND QUARRY. 


the other to Ashland and Duluth. At Mellen a branch 
road runs to Bessemer in the iron region. ‘The illustra- 
tions accompanying this show a few of the points of 
interest on the line. 

In a brief synopsis of a few of the attractions to be 
found on the Wisconsin Central, such as this notice is, 
space will not admit of extended mention of any par- 
ticular one of them, but the writer must, before closing, 
say a word or two of Ashland and Duluth. The former 
town has become one of the most popular of Lake 
Superior resorts, not only from the beauty of its location, 
overlooking Chequamegon bay, but from the fact that 
many points of interest can be so easily reached from it 
by water. Boats run to Bayfield, about twenty miles 
north, and steamers to the Apostle Islands leave at 
frequent intervals. On Madaline Island, which is the 
largest of the Apostle group, is located one of the oldest 
churches founded in the country, and tourists to Ashland 
should not leave there without a trip to the islands. The 
Chequamegon hotel, the largest in that part of the world, 
has a most commanding location, accommodates a large 
number of guests, and is complete in all its appoint- 
ments. 

Duluth is the commercial metropolis of all the country 
lying adjacent to the western border of Lake Superior. 
Its growth during the past few years has been phenom- 
enal. From a frontier town with wooden buildings, and 
little to make it at all attractive to tourists, it has grown 
to a city of nearly 40,000 inhabitants, with magnificent 
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buildings that would do credit to any eastern town. At its 
hotels the traveler will find all the comforts to be desired, and 
in making the tour of the city electric cars take one to all parts 
of it. Situated as it is upon the side hill, Duluth looks strange 
to a Chicagoan, accustomed to flat prairies , but this very point 
is one which makes a stop there all the more enjoyable. The 
elevators located here are the largest in the world, and it is 
stated that more grain passes through Duluth in one year than 
any other place in the United States, Chicago not excepted. 
Near by are Superior and West Superior, both thriving towns 
and each worthy of a visit. West Superior makes a very favorable 
impression upon the traveler passing through on the train, its 
many new buildings, street improvements, electric lights, etc., 
giving it a most animated appearance. 

Reviewing in a general way the objects of interest along 
the line, the traveler is astonished at the magnificent farming 
country through which a portion of the road passes. For miles 
through Illinois and Wisconsin fields of waving grain, acres 
and acres of corn, fertile meadows, farm after farm of the most 
prolific nature greet the eye. And when the forests that lie 
further north are reached the tourist at once gains an idea of 
where a portion of the vast quantities of timber used in build- 
ing comes from. ‘To be sure the forests are fast being depleted, 
but there is still a supply that will last for years to come. The 
scenery is not as rugged and as grand as upon some roads 
further west, yet there is still much to call forth expressions of 
delight. 

To recuperate, to find rest, to enjoy a -week’s fishing, to get 
away from town. and enjoy one’s self, procure a Wisconsin 
Central folder, select your resort from the many on the line, 
buy your ticket and get away. The expense will not be great — 
the benefit to be derived will be immeasurable. Write to the 
General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent at Chicago 
for information. He 
will be ready to cheer- 
fully grant it. 
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HOW NEWS IS FURNISHED BY THE PRESS OF 
CHINATOWN. 

HE newspaper of Chinatown is progressing, according to 
the San Francisco Daily Report. In time, perhaps, the 
yell of the Mongolian newsboy will be heard . upon 

Dupont street. 

The first Chinatown newspaper flourished about four years 
ago. Its editor was also its printer. He was also the local 
staff, the telegraph editor and the Pekin correspondent. With 
the aid of the lithograph stone, a small boy and an antiquated 
hand press he was able to fill a certain amount of space with 
details of the doings of the day. Since then he has made a 
long stride, and today has movable type, a movable printer 
and a devil to assist in the general movement. 

The idea of movable types in a Chinese printing office 
would be bewildering to the Chinese master of the art preserv- 
ative, where it is also the art conservative. The area of a print- 
ing office is always more or less restricted, but when it comes 
to storing away the 40,000 characters that enable the Chinese 
writer to make himself understood, space becomes a grave mat- 
ter. Then a printer must rush around and gather the neces- 
sary type. Room in Chinatown is limited. Many problems 
must have confronted the Chinese editor when he thought of 
movable type as one of the accessories of his establishment ; 
but movable type in Chinatown is now a cold, hard, inky fact. 

A reporter who visited the scene of the Chinese compositor’s 
labors found the editor ‘‘ making up”’ a form, while the printer 
was distributing type into the cases. The office devil was lan- 
guidly picking cockroaches off the wall and impaling them on 
pins. It was difficult for the reporter to make the editor under- 
stand that he was a brother journalist, but when that feat was 
accomplished information was easily obtained from him. He 
escorted the reporter around the office until, after covering the 
space of several blocks, the reporter became tired and sat down 
to rest his wearied limbs and mind. 

There are four papers published in Chinatown, but the only 
one with type is on Washington street, above Dupont. It is 
owned by Wah Kee. Instead of calling it the Headlight or the 
Sewertrap, this rising journalist emulates Jim Townsend and 
Kate Field, and calls it Wah Kee’s Paper. Wah Kee’s Paper 
employs only one compositor, and the devil, who has been 
mentioned. The printer is a genteel individual, who is said to 
have been imported from China to herd type for Wah Kee. 
He is also said to be the only man in this country who can find 
enough characters in a Chinese case to set up an ordinary edi- 
torial. He served only three years to get the run of the office, 
and can walk straight to a letter in the most distant part of the 
room without consulting a map. The cases in Wah Kee’s 
establishment take up all the space in the office not devoted to 
the editorial table in one corner, and are then lapped over on to 
a platform built near the ceiling. The large letters are 
‘upstairs,’ and when the editor desires to emphasize a word 
the printer climbs up a ladder into the loft and brings down the 
necessary letters in asack. The editor was formerly a railroad 
grader, and this is very fortunate for the printer, as his limited 
vocabulary confines him to a few thousand letters. Otherwise 
the compositor would need a bicycle. 

All other printers use a stick to set type, and arrange the 
letters uniformly in a horizontal line. The Chinese printer 
uses the stick, but only as a kind of hod to carry his type in. 
The type is finally laid vertically. After it is placed inside of 
the chase it is turned over to the editor and he does the 
“spacing.” When spacing out a form the editor sits with a 
few quads and paper spaces in front of him. The quads are 
inserted at intervals, and then the form is “‘justified,’”? or made 
plumb, by wedging in the spaces. Afterward it is taken out to a 
front room and put on a press which was made in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 150 years ago. It is a hand press, and has probably 


turned out some of the heavy tomes of English literature. A 
peculiarity of the press and one that shows the ingenuity of the 
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Chinese is the absence of what is known in the trade as the 
tympan. ‘This is what the paper is laid on before being placed 
against the form. Its use makes work for the handpressman 
harder. Instead of it the pressman in this case has a blanket 
affixed to the underside of the platen. This gives as clear an 
impression as the tympan would. 

Wah Kee asserts that he paid $175 duty on the press when 
he brought it from Hong-Kong, where it was used in publishing 
a paper. He could have bought a better one new here for the 
price of the duty. 

Returning to the composing room the visitor is interested in 
watching the printer replace his type in the cases. Instead of 
recklessly casting types around as the Caucasian printer does, 
the Mongolian takes his type in a cup and puts them back in 
their places as tenderly as though they were choice eggs. 
Everything about a Chinese printing office is slow, and it will 
never get fast. The system is against speed, and when the time 
comes for the Chinese paper to get the daily baseball score into 
its last edition, it will have to come over into English to do it. 

The paper in question claims a circulation of eight hundred, 
and none of its contemporaries have disputed it. It has sub- 
scribers among the Chinese all over the coast, and publishes 
news from China as it arrives. It also pays a good deal of atten- 
tion to San Francisco matters. The paper has a job printing 
department, and prints books, pamphlets, etc. It has a good 
American job-press. 

There is a Japanese paper published in the rear of 314% 
O’Farrell street. It uses the old lithograph stone and is got up 
like the old-style Chinese papers. In the surroundings, how- 
ever, the Japs’ place is the very antithesis of the others. The 
Chinese have a certain amount of neatness, no matter how 
depraved. But the Japanese on O’Farrell street are living in 
the midst of a squalor and with surroundings that should 
attract the attention of the board of health to them. The 
building they occupy is a tumble-down old rookery, and sicken- 
ing odors emanate from every crack in its floors. The place is 
enough to breed smallpox without any outside assistance. 


The Japanese paper may not make itself ‘felt’? ; but within . 


a reasonable distance nobody could avcid smelling it. 





TYPOTHETA: ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WING to the poor encouragement received from the man- 
ufacturers of labor-saving appliances in connection with 
printing, Mr. C. W. Taylor, chairman of the committee 

appointed to arrange for an exhibition of such appliances dur- 
ing the United Typothetz convention at Toronto, Ontario, 
announces that the project has been abandoned. ‘The Enter- 
tainment Committee of the Employing Printers’ Association 
have made arrangements which will doubtless leave on the 
minds of the visitors vivid impressions for a long time to come of 
the meaning of Canadian hospitality. The ‘‘ Queen City of the 
West’’ has vast resources for pleasuring visitors, and the sixth 
annual meeting of the Typothetz promises to be a memorable 
one no less from the importance of the business to be transacted 
than from the elaborate programme of entertainment. Special 
railroad rates have been arranged for on the certificate plan. 
The headquarters of the convention will be the Queen’s Hotel, 
Toronto, and the convention will be held at the Educational 
buildings, Gould street, between Yonge and Church streets. 

The official programme is as follows : 

Monday, August 15 (civic holiday) — Meeting of National 
Executive Committee, parlor, Queen’s Hotel, 11 A.M. Grand 
bicycle races on Toronto lacrosse grounds, 2:30 P.M. 

Tuesday, August 16—-United Typothetz of America con- 
venes at Educational buildings, Gould street (between Yonge 
and Church), atg A.M. and 2P.M. Reception of delegates and 
invited guests by Toronto Employing Printers’ Association from 
8 to Io P.M. 

Wednesday, August 17— Convention 9 A.M., adjourns at 
10:30 A.M. sharp. Excursion on Lake Ontario and to Niagara 
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Falls ; boat leaves Yonge street wharf at 11 A.M. sharp. Lunch 
at Queen’s Royal, Niagara-on-the-Lake, return by special boat. 
Excursion accompanied by band of the Queen’s Own Rifles. 

‘Thursday, August 18— Convention 9 A.M. and 2 P.M. Ban- 
quet at Rossin House at 8 P.M. 

Friday, August 19—Convention 9 to 12 A.M. Suburban 
drive at 2 P.M. Lunch by Mr. Robert Jaffray, president of the 
Globe Printing Company. 





PERFORATING RULE— ANOTHER PLAN TO AVOID 
CUTTING OF ROLLERS. 


Mr. L.. A. Plate, of the United Brethren Publishing Com- 
pany, Mount Morris, Illinois, submits a plan to the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER which he claims will be found effective 
in preventing the cutting of rollers when perforating rules are 
used, Mr. Plate says: 

“THE INLAND PRINTER, in its last number (July) published 
a very readable article touching the above subject. As the plan 
proposed does not do away with the trouble altogether, how- 
ever, I desire to submit a diagram of my plan. It is not 
patented and anyone can readily understand it, and procure 
the necessary outfit at any woodworking establishment. 





[ ; aseg) 


Chase 











Chase, 





“In the above ‘a aaa’ are sloping pieces of furniture, pre- 
senting on their zzside a perfectly square rectangle, in which to 
lock up the form. About one inch rise in twelve will be slope 
enough to secure the result sought after —the avoiding of the 
‘saw motion’ of perforating rule on rollers. There is just 
enough ‘pitch’ given to the perforating rule, that the rollers 
are not hurt in any way whatever. 

“T have tried the device long enough (for about ten years) 
and I know that it is a perfect success. It also proves quite an 
advantage in running forms with heavy black borders, which, 
by this method, will secure a better inking of the ‘up-and- 
down ’ parts of the border.”’ 





PATENT OFFICE REFORM. 


The recent decision of the commissioner of patents in what 
is known as the carbon loop case, after twelve years of contro- 
versy, calls attention to a serious defect in United States patent 
laws which cannot be too soon remedied. At present a patent 
amounts to nothing unless it has been adjudicated. A large 
proportion of the patents issued are worthless because they are 
infringements on former patents. The patent office issues a 
patent where there is no apparent conflict, but throws on the 
patentee the responsibility of defending it. If the invention 
is an important one and there is an apparent infringement, an 
interference suit is instituted before the patent office acts, and 
all persons claiming the invention are asked to participate in 
the controversy. When it has been passed in review by the 
examiner, the board of examiners and the commissioner of 
patents, the patent is issued. There is still an appeal to the 
courts, so that the possession of a valid patent is difficult of 
attainment both as to time and money. ‘The greatest evil arises 
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from the fact that the party first filing a claim has the right to 
use the invention until the matter is finally decided, and if he 
thinks he is going to lose he can string out the case almost 
indefinitely. In the case to which attention is now directed 
twelve years have been consumed in controversy, and Mr. 
Edison has had twelve years’ use of an invention which has 
belonged to another party. This case is by no means an iso- 
lated one. What is needed is legislation which shall provide 
for a speedy adjustment of patent disputes so that the inventor 
may reap the benefit of his invention. Under the present law it 
is getting so that a poor man cannot get an important invention 
any more, so expensive has it become to defend it. The patent 
office is, we believe, the only department of the government 
that makes money. This surplus ought to be devoted to im- 
proving and simplifying the service so that the poorest inventor 
may have his claims speedily and finally determined on. A 
patent court might be established that should have final juris- 
diction in the determination of the priority and scope of inven- 
tions. There is certainly a need of reform.— Boston Daily 
Traveler. 

















































A READY RECKONER AND TYPE MEASURE. 


Mr. A. J. Goff, of Omaha, Nebraska, submits one of a series 
of tables which he has compiled for simplifying the measuring 
of type. Although the idea is not new, Mr. Goff is perhaps the 
first one to publish the tables in anything approaching elabo- 
ration. The purpose has been to adjust the different sizes from 
pica to agate, so that one measure (pica) ascertained, the number 
of ems of any size type can be found in the same line. The 
purpose is to have these tables arranged from Io to 30 ems mat- 
ter printed on a half sheet of cardboard covering both sides. 
In measuring a string, the compositor first gets the length in 
picas, and laying the proof at the line so indicated, under the 
proper heading, in even line with the number of picas meas- 
ured, will be found at a glance the exact number of ems the 
compositor has set. It is all done quickly and accurately, and 
a half dozen gauges (more usually) are not required. 





FOR MATTER 13 EMS PICA WIDE. 





No. Pica | No. Ems| No. Ems| No. Ems| No. Ems | No, Ems No. Ems} No. Ems/| No. Ems 
Lines. | 12 Point. | 11 Point. | 10 Point.| 9 Point. | 8 Point. 7 Point. 6 Point. | 5% Point. 
| 
| 
| 





| 





I 13 14 16 17 19 22 52 | 56 
2 26 28 32 40 57 66 104 112 
3 39 42 55 68 86 IIo 156 | 168 
4 52 56 80 85 114 143 208 | 238 
5 65 70 96 110 133 176 260 | 280 
6 78 go 112 135 171 220 312 350 
7 gI 105 128 153 190 263 364 | 430 
8 194 120 152 170 216 297 416 476 
9 117 140 176 204 247 330 468 | 546 
10 130 155 192 221 185 474 | 520 | 609 
20 260 308 384 460 570 748 | 1,040 | 1,218 
30 390 463 572 680 855 1,122 | 1,560 1,820 
40 520 618 768 goo 1,140 1,518 2,080 | 2,436 
50 55° 756 968 1,140 1,425 1,892 | 2,500 3,052 
60 780 924 1,152 1,360 1,710 2,265 3,120 | 3,668 
70 1,097 1,344 1,580 1,995 2,639 | 3,640 | 4,268 


3,387 | 4,680 | 4,568 
100 1.300 1,644 1,920 2,240 2,850 3,760 5,200 | 6,068 
a 


400 5,200 6,176 7,680 8,960 | 11,400 | 15,040 | 20,800 | 24,272 
500 6,500 7,720 9,600 | 11,200 | 14,250 | 18,800 | 26,000 | 30,340 
600 7,8 9,348 | 11,520 | 13,440 | 17,100 | 22,560 | 31,200 | 36,408 


700 9,100 | 10,808 | 13,440 | 15,680 | 19,950 | 26,320 | 36,400 | 42,476 
800 10,400 | 12,352 | 15,360 | 37,920 | 22,800 | 30,080 | 41,600 | 48,544 
900 11,700 | 13,896 | 17,280 | 20,160 | 25,650 | 33,840 | 46,800 | 54,612 
1000 13,000 | 13,440 | 19,200 | 22,400 | 28,500 | 37,600 | 52,000 | 60,680 
2000 26,000 | 30,880 | 38,400 | 44,800 | 57,000 | 75,200 | 104,000 | 121,360 
3000 39,000 | 46,320 | 57,600 | 67,200 | 85,500 | 112,800 | 156,000 | 182,040 
4000 52,000 | 61,760 | 76,800 | 89,600 | 114,000 | 150,400 | 208,000 | 242,720 
5000 65,000 | 77,200 ,000 | II2,000 | 142,500 | 188,000 | 260,000 | 303,400 


























A PAPER CHURCH. 


A daily newspaper is responsible for the assertion that there- 
is a church in the town of Bergen, Norway, that is built entirely 
of paper. It can seat one thousand persons in comfort, and 
has been rendered waterproof by a solution of quicklime, 
curdled milk, and white of eggs. Save your newspapers, boys, 
and build yourselves a house. 





£ 
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WILLIAM H. BUSBEY. 


ILLIAM H. BUSBEY, managing editor of Zhe Jnter 

Ocean, Chicago, was born in Clark county, Ohio, Feb- 

ruary 24, 1839. He did his first newspaper work as the 

army correspondent of the Springfield Republic and the Spring- 

field News during the war for the Union. His letters differed 

from those of the general war correspondent in that they were 

written from the standpoint of a man who carried a rifle. 

While his opportunities for letter writing were limited by the 

exactions of duty in the ranks, his experience as a soldier gave 

the letters a spirit and a character that attracted considerable 

attention. He served during the war as a member of the First 
Kentucky Volunteer 





published in Zhe Sunday Inter Ocean and extending over a term 
of three or four years. He was one of the first newspaper men 
in the West to urge the use of illustrations on a daily paper. 
When these were first introduced into The Jnter Ocean there 
was opposition on the part of other papers, but in good time all 
leading dailies adopted the plan of using illustrations in articles 
on current events. 

There are some newspaper men to whom professional work 
is never drudgery, and who never lose their enthusiasm in the 
cause of journalism. Mr. Busbey belongs to this class, and 
believes as thoroughly in the influence for good of the high 
grade newspaper as when he entered the profession. He holds 
stoutly to the idea that the most aggressive of newspapers 
should be fair-minded 
and courteous, and 





Infantry, and at the 
close of the war was 
offered a position as 
associate editor on the 
Ohio State Journal at 
Columbus. In a few 
months he was made 
city editor, and held 
that position until 
1870, when he went 
to Toledo as associate 
editor of the Zo/edo 
Blade. He had been 
in Toledo only a few 
months when Mr. D. 
R. Locke (Nasby) es- 
tablished Locke's Lit. 
erary Monthly and 
made Mr. Busbey the 
controlling editor. 
This gave opportunity 
for literary work in 
connection with the 
editorial and other 
work on the Plade. 
In 1873 Mr. Busbey 
came to Chicago as the 
western manager of 
The American Agri- 
culturist and the 
Hearth and Home. 
Two years later he 
was for a short time 
on service with the 
Chicago 7ribune, and 
in April, 1876, became 
connected with TZhe 
Inter Ocean. When 








that a fight for prin- 
ciple is as much a pro- 
vince of journalism as 
news gathering. He 
believes in encourag- 
ing individuality in 
writers, that talent and 
ability may be at their 
best, but holds that 
the individuality of 
the paper, its reputa- 
tion for enterprise and 
honesty, is the potent 
factor in influencing 
the public. 

Mr. Busbey has 
been in 
newspaper service 
from 1865 up to the 
present time, except a 
year on duty as the pri- 
vate secretary of Gov- 
ernor J. D. Cox, of 
Ohio, and of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes in his 
first term as governor 
of Ohio. Mr. Busbey 
was married May 21, 
1868, to Miss Mary M. 
Harvey. He has two 
daughters, one born in 
1870 and one in 1878. 

Of Mr. Busbey’s 
work and character as 
a newspaper man, a 
writer in the Sa/urday 
Evening Herald, of 








The Sunday Inte 
Ocean was established, 
in 1882, he became the editor, and was made managing editor 
of the paper in 1884. 

As an editorial writer Mr. Busbey gave attention to military, 
literary, foreign and political subjects. He wrote the series of 
papers on the Turko-Russian war which appeared in 7he Jnter 
Ocean ; the series of Saturday articles on magazine fiction ; the 
series of articles on churches and ministers, published under 
the title, ‘‘Pulpit Pictures’’; the articles on Garfield that 
appeared nearly every day between the shooting of President 
Garfield and his death, and many of the articles on the last 
sickness of General Grant. In addition to his regular news- 
-paper work Mr. Busbey has written many sketches and stories, 
among these the series of army anecdotes and incidents, ‘‘ The 
Blaze of the Camp Fire’’ and ‘“‘Camp Fire Sketches.’’ He wrote 
also several stories to illustrate the character and spirit which 
the soldiers of the Union army carried into civil life. The 
same line of work was carried into his ‘‘ Curbstone Crayons,”’ 








Chicago, said : 

“Mr. W. H. Bus- 
bey, managing editor of the Chicago Juzter Ocean, is perhaps 
one of the best examples of an honest newspaper man in the 
city. The most critical interviewer can not discover in him 
any trace of ‘nonsense,’ any form of affectation, any trace of 
latent brutality, any species of sham, hypocrisy or greed. Yet 
he is in no wise visionary, and leans not a hair’s breadth to 
the fanaticism of defying public opinion and widely scoffing at 
‘conventionality.’ 

‘He does not belong to that class of men who achieve sud- 
den and notable ‘success.’ He is too conseientious to be other 
than cautious, too modest to be other than reticent, and too 
well informed to desire any advantage to be obtained as the 
price of another’s disadvantage ; hence it is that his ‘ progress,’ 
as marked by ordinary standards of ‘getting and keeping,’ 
might remind one of Philip Van Aartvelde’s assertion that he 
is one of those who do not take the lead because ‘lighter 
barques push by and win the race.’ ”’ 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TRADE UNIONISM ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


WAY over on the western border of the Republic, in the 
three states that align the Pacific ocean, the laboring 
men are presenting a united and harmonious front in 

defense of their rights. Recently mass meetings were held 
simultaneously on the same evening in every city in California 
where trades unions existed in order that the general public 
might be given an idea of the objects and benefits that labor 
and laboring men derived from organization. The meeting in 
each instance was preceded by a parade of the various labor 
unions. In Los Angeles fully two thousand men were in line, 
representing twelve different trades. The mass meeting was 
under the auspices of the council of labor and was addressed 
by a number of promi- 
nent merchants, including 
Mr. J. T. Sheward, the 
largest retail dry goods 
dealer in southern Califor- 
nia; Hon. Henry T. Haz- 
ard, mayor of Los Angeles, 
and Hon. H. Z. Osborne, 
editor of the Los Angeles 
Evening Express, the 
leading republican daily 
in that section of the 
Golden State. 

The principal address 
of the evening was deliv- 
ered by Mr. Osborne. It 
was an able defense of 
trades and labor unions 
and the right and duty of 
craftsmen and laborers to 
combine into such organi- 
zations for mutual benefit 
and protection. During 
the course of his remarks 
Mr. Osborne said : 


If the general principle 
upon which such organiza- 
tions are based requires any 
defense, I should choose the 
high ground that no grander 
or worthier object for organ- 
ized and combined effort could 
be found than the happiness of 
the toiling millions who com- 
prise a great majority of all 
civilized communities. 

In the scales of God's eter- 
nal justice the happiness of 
one of his human creatures, 
however lowly his circum- 
stances in life, is no less im- 
portant than that of any other 
human being, however exalted his station. Our conceptions of happiness 
vary with the bent of our several inclinations, our education, habits and 
many other conditions. And as happiness comes from within and not from 
without, it is not altogether produced or controlled by the circumstances 
which surround us in life. Still, there is no one thing which has so much 
to do with human happiness and misery — which is so potent for the pro- 
motion of one or the other—as the absence or presence of extreme poverty. 
Poverty without hope is to be dreaded, not alone because it deprives its 
victims of the material comforts of life, but because its limitations and 
exactions sear the soul and deprive the human heart of all generous 
action, unless it be sustained by a fortitude most rare. Whatever agency 
tends to an improvement of the condition in the scale of life of great 
numbers of people, and to the lifting them above the danger of dire pov- 
erty and actual distress, can be but beneficent in its character. 

Kntire lack of organization is a primitive condition, found only among 
Savage races. No great end can be accomplished without it. Government 
is an organization in some form of all the people of a given territory, its 
object being the general welfare of the whole. Within governments there 
must be other organizations, for the carrying out of special objects, social, 
industrial and commercial. Railways and other great works can be con- 
structed only by organization, and the aggregation of vast amounts of cap- 
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ital. In the construction and operation’ of such works, the fierce laws of 
competition require that everything that enters into them should be pro- 
duced at the lowest practicable cost. The tendency of modern civilization 
is in the direction of combinations even more vast than those which now 
exist. We have ‘trusts’? which embrace every corporate representative of 
certain great industrial interests, which regulate and limit production to 
consumption, or to suit the convenience of the parties to the ‘trust.’’ 
Everything which these powerful combinations require in carrying on their 
business, including materials of all kinds, and labor, are procured at the 
lowest obtainable price. ‘This is the rule necessary to be followed to insure 
success. ‘The combinations must pursue this policy in order to compete 
with others in their line of business. With inanimate things —the iron, 
the oil and the other raw materials —this operates no hardship. But with 
labor it is quite different. It is alive. It not only has a stomach to be fed, 
but brains to be reasoned with, wives, children and dependents to be cared 
for, fed, clothed and educated. ‘Those who own the raw material will take 
good care to get the most for it, and will combine for that purpose if need 
be. In all this system of combination, is labor — which is alone capable of 
suffering in its own person —to be disintegrated, and take its chances upon 
the fairness or philanthropic 
impulses of the employing 
classes? The necessities of hu- 
man existence are so exigent 
that were it not for organiza- 
tion among the iaboring 
classes they would be ground 
to powder between the upper 
and nether millstones of con- 
scienceless modern 
tion. 

For over six hundred years 
wages have been paid for serv- 
ices rendered among Anglo- 
Saxon people. Before that the 
population of Great Britain 
was divided between freemen 
and slaves. There has been a 
a gradual improvement in the 
condition of those who are 
employed during the period 
which has since elapsed. How 


com peti- 


slow that improvement has 
been may be judged from the 
fact that for 200 years the 


wages, clothing and diet of 
artificers and servants were 
fixed by act of Parliament, and 
as late as 1725 a tariff of wages 
was enacted by the Manchester 
justices, with a penal provision 
that any workman conspiring 
to obtain more wages than the 
rate fixed, for the third offense 
should be made to stand in the 
pillory and lose an ear. En- 
actments of that character 
were quite common in British 
legislation for 200 years prior 
to that time, fines, the pillory 
and loss of ears being the 
usual penalties for their viola- 
tion. Possibly the conspiracy 
laws directed at labor and 
trades unions which disgrace 
the statute books of some of 
the United States at the pres- 
ent day are relics of those 
ancient English laws. 

Trades unions with most of the features which distinguish them today 
have been in existence for over three centuries. They are more a necessity 
ot society and industry, as it is organized today, than they were a century 
ago. Then the employer was as a rule an individual, who personally con- 
ducted his business and participated actively in his labors with his work- 
men. His exactions as an employer were moderated by his personal 
acquaintance and companionship with his employés. The journeymen 
themselves became in time employers. In these days millions of men are 
employed by great corporations, the stockholders in which know little and 
care less about the vast army of employés. They do not come personally 
in contact with them, and there is but little of that philanthropic or 
paternal feeling that may exist and temper the relations between employer 
and employed in limited establishments, and under the conditions which 
existed a century ago. 

No human institution is altogether perfect, and there are features and 
occasional outgrowths of trades unionism open to fair criticism. It is not 
for that purpose, however, that Iam on this platform. I am here to testify 
to the general justice of its cause, to its work of beneficence to hundreds of 
thousands of mankind, and to its mighty power to stand between the 
necessities of the toiling masses and the avarice of the few. I speak from 
a personal experience of twenty-seven years’ membership of one of the 
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noblest of American trades unions, the International Typographical Union 
—thirteen years of which were as an active member while working at my 
trade as a journeyman printer, and the remaining fourteen years I have 
been borne on the rolls of permanent members of its central organization. 
I count it the greatest honor of my life that in early manhood I was elected 
to the second highest place in that great organization. 

With this experience in earlier years, with some study of the subject of 
the relations of labor to capital, and of mankind to each other, and with 
profound convictions upon the subject which neither time nor circumstance 
has ever changed, I deem it a pleasure and an honor to raise my voice in 
favor of organized labor. I believe that such organization is essential to 
the maintenance of a proper relation between capital and labor, and that 
it is exactly as legitimate as any other organization for the carrying out of 
a proper object. That the general condition of craftsmen has been 
improved in the past twenty years through this agency cannot be doubted. 
Wages may not be greater, but hours of labor are shorter, and the comforts 
of life more easily come by. Strikes seem to be less frequent and disas- 
trous, and arbitration a more common method of settling difficulties. A 
recognized ability to fight often does away with the necessity for fight- 
ing. We are yet very far from a perfect age, but the modest but firm 
assertion by every man, of his rights, helps to bring around the era of 
absolute justice. 

Every man born into the world has the right to live. He has more. As 
set forth in the immortal Declaration of American Independence, he has 
the right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. He has just as much 
right to these things naturally as had Jay Gould or the Prince of Wales 
when they were born. If he lives virtuously and industriously and gets 
less than these things, there is something wrong. Organization tends to 
equalize to some extent the inequalities which tradition, ancestry, circum- 
stances and law have produced between men ; and labor and trades’ unions, 
wisely administered, are great powers for human good, worthy in the line 
of their fundamental and general purposes of the approval and assistance 
of all just men. 

This splendid exposition of a few truths relative to the 
undoubted right of labor to organize, coming from this high 
source, will do much to destroy mistaken impressions prevail- 
ing in many quarters regarding trades unions. 

Henry Z. Osborne has for nearly fifteen years been one of 
the most successful editors and publishers on the Pacific Coast. 
He is in every sense of the term a self-made man. With noth- 
ing but indefatigable energy, ambition and a liberal conception 
of the rights of his fellow men for a beginning, he has risen to 
a position of commanding importance in the community in 
which he resides as well as the state at large. 

Mr. Osborne was born forty-four years ago in Columbia 
county, New York. His start in life he obtained in a Buffalo, 
New York, printing office, where he served his apprenticeship 
in the ‘‘art preservative.”” When only sixteen years of age he 
responded to President Lincoln’s last call for troops and served 
until the close of the war in the Shenandoah Valley. He is 
one of the youngest members of the G. A. R. in California. 

After the struggle ceased and until 1878 Mr. Osborne fol- 
lowed his trade, becoming during that time thoroughly conver- 
sant with every branch of the business. Twice was he chosen 
as a delegate to the International Typographical Union and in 
1876 he was named as first vice-president of this, the largest 
representative body of printers in the world. In 1878 he first 
came to the Pacific Coast and ever since he has been an 
employer of union labor, having now on his pay roll some fifty 
union men. 

At Bodie, California, a famous mining camp, he established 
the Daily Free Press, and for seven years paid the highest 
price for composition of any employer in the United States — 
65 cents per 1,000 ems. In 1885 Mr. Osborne purchased the 
Los Angeles Evening Express, at that time a very much 
neglected and exhausted property. He put new life into the 
paper, elevated the standard of Los Angeles journalism and 
succeeded in making it the most influential daily in Southern 
California. He was prominently mentioned as a candidate for 
public printer, but President Harrison conferred the honor on 
an eastern man. Later, though, he gave evidence of his confi- 
dence in Mr, Osborne and the regard he had for him by nam- 
ing him collector of the port of Los Angeles. _ 

If labor had more stanch and firm friends such as Henry 
Z. Osborne throughout the country — friends who demonstrate 
their friendship by deeds as well as words—strikes would be 
unknown in this fair land of ours. 
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INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION 
CONVENTION. 


N Tuesday, June 21, in the city council chamber, St. Louis, Missouri, 
QO the fourth session of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union 
of North America was called to order at 10 o’clock a.m. Prior to 
the commencement of the regular proceedings Mr. Henry J. Klein, chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements, of St. Louis Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 6, introduced Mr. Frank J. Baumgartner, president of St. Louis 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, who welcomed the delegates on behalf of that 
union. 

Mayor Noonan was then introduced and welcomed the delegates and 
visitors, on behalf of the citizens of St. Louis, and extended to all the free- 
dom of the city. 

The Hon. C. P. Walbridge, president of the city council was introduced, 
and in a few well-chosen remarks welcomed the delegates and their friends 
to the city. Before retiring, Mayor Noonan tendered the use of the city 
harbor boat for the delegates and visitors. 

President Miller, on behalf of the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, thanked the gentlemen for their kind words of welcome and 
expressed appreciation of the efforts put forth to make the stay of the dele- 
gates and visitors both pleasant and profitable. Owing to the absence of Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Hawkins, the president appointed Mr. Fraser to act pro 
tem. The president also appointed Messrs. Galoskowsky, Kew and Foran 
as the Committee on Credentials. This committee subsequently reported 
the following delegates as entitled to seats in the convention, namely, Mr. 
Frank Fraser, No. 1, Washington, D. C.; William G. Loomis, No. 2, Detroit, 
Mich.; John W. Norman, No. 4, Philadelphia, Pa.; Theodore Galoskowsky, 
No. 6, St. Louis, Mo.; James J. Kew, No. 10, Toronto, Ont.; John Sullivan, 
No. 11, Cincinnati, Ohio; Peter J. Seley, No. 16, Kansas City, Mo.; Daniel 
F. Dawson, No. 27, Buffalo, N. Y.; Benjamin P. Flood, No. 32, Omaha, Neb.; 
John ‘I. Ford, No. 42, Akron, Ohio; Robert D. Sawyer, No. 43, Portland, 
Ore.; John H. Foran and James Gelson, No. 51, New York city (Adams and 
Cylinder); Richard P. Stone, No. 54, Dayton, Ohio; Albert Ward, No. 55, 
Toledo, Ohio ; William H. Dawson, Newspaper Printers, No. 1, New York 
city ; Charles Goeke, Cylinder Feeder and Job Pressmen’s Brotherhood, 
No. 5, St. Louis, Mo. 

President Miller then announced the following standing committees : 
Committee on Appeals—John W. Norman, of Philadelphia, Daniel F. 
Dawson, of Buffalo, and Will G. Loomis, of Detroit; Returns and Finances 
— Theodore Galoskowsky, of St. Louis, James Gelson, of New York, Frank 
Fraser, of Washington, D. C.,and James J. Kew, of Toronto; President’s and 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Reports— John H. Foran, of New York city, John 
T. Ford, of Akron, Richard P. Stone, of Dayton ; Subordinate Unions — 
James J. Kew, of Toronto, William H. Dawson, of New York, Benjamin P. ° 
Flood, of Omaha, and John H. Foran, of New York city; Miscellaneous 
Business — John Sullivan, of Cincinnati, Albert Ward,of Toledo, and Char- 
les Goeke, of St. Louis; Unfinished Business— John T. Ford, of Akron, 
John Sullivan, of Cincinnati, and Albert Ward, of Toledo; Thanks and 
Press Reports — Peter J. Seley, of Kansas City, Robert D. Sawyer, of Port- 
land, and John H. Foran, of New York. Mr. Kew raised a point against 
the assignments of the committees, in that he was not mentioned for the 
Finance Committee or that on Laws. President Miller declared the point 
not well taken, which decision was sustained, whereupon Mr. Gelson made 
a motion requesting the president to place Mr. Kew’s name on the Finance 
Committee. Upon a vote being taken the president was unable to decide, 
and a division disclosed twelve votes in the affirmative and none in the 
negative ; whereupon the motion was adopted, and Mr. Kew’s name was 
added to the Finance Committee. 

The president then read his annual report, which was referred to the 
Committee on President and Secretary-Treasurer’s Reports. The secretary 
read a communication from the city registrar, extending to the convention 
the use of a room in the registrar’s office for committee meetings ; also com- 
munication from the Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, through 
St. Louis Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 6, inviting that union and the 
visiting delegates to visit their establishment. 

On motion of Mr. Flood a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Joseph A. 
Wherry, city registrar, for use of room. On motion of Mr. Goeke, the verbal 
invitation to attend the reception given by the Cylinder Feeders & Job 
Pressmen’s Brotherhood, in honor of the delegates and their friends, at 9 
o’clock p.M., was accepted. By permission, Mr. Henry J. Klein read the 
programme arranged for the entertainment of the delegates and their 
friends, and, on motion of Mr. Dawson, of New York city, the business of 
the convention was so arranged as not to interfere with such programme. 

Under the head of reports of standing committees, that of the World’s 
Fair Committee on Fine Printing was called up, but, pending action thereon, 
Mr. Norman, in behalf of himself and other delegates, recommended the 
employment of a typewriting machine to record the proceedings of each 
session, and that copies thereof be furnished the delegates the following 
morning. Mr. Dawson, of New York city, moved that the recommendation 
be adopted. Mr. Galoskowsky amended the motion so as to require the 
delegates to pay pro rata to defray the expense attached thereto. Mr. Kew 
moved to lay the subject on the table until the afternoon session, in order 
to allow time to ascertain the probable cost of such work. Mr. Gelson 
moved as a substitute — which was acceptable to all and unanimously agreed 
to—that the employment of a typewriter be referred to the Committee of 
Arrangements of No. 6, with the request that they ascertain the probable 
cost thereof. 
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‘The report of the Committee on Fine Printing for the World's Fair was 
read and referred to the Committee on Reports. 

A motion was adopted referring all the printed amendments to the 
constitution directly to the Committee on Appeals. 

At 12:30 P.M., the convention adjourned till 2:00 P.M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.—TUESDAY, JUNE 21, 2 P.M. 

The convention was called to order pursuant to adjournment, President 
Miller in the chair. 

An invitation from Cincinnati Pressmen’s Union, No. 11, was read, 
urging the International Printing Pressmen’s Union to hold its fifth 
annual session in the city of Cincinnati. Mr. Sullivan was granted the 
floor and read a lengthy statement explaining the many places of amuse- 
ment his city afforded. On motion of Mr. Flood the subject was deferred 
until the eiection of officers, and the communication was referred to the 
Committee on Miscellaneous Business : 

The Committee on President’s Address reported the following : 

To the Officers and Members, etc.: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the president’s report, submit 
the following : We concur in the opinion of the president relative to the 
strike fund; the hostility of the International Typographical Union and 
the foremanship of the government printing office pressrooms ; beneficial 
and death features ; World’s Fair, and a shorter workday and provisional 
membership. Respectfully submitted, J. H. FORAN, 

J. T. Forp, 
‘The report was adopted. R. P. STONE. 

The committee having in charge the bill relating to the foremanship of 
the government printing office pressrooms reported progress, and on 
motion of Mr. Ford the report was accepted and placed on file. 

By Mr. Goeke: To amend Section 1— Apprentices—as follows : Insert 
after the word ‘‘apprentices”’ in second line of said section, the words 
‘said apprentices shall be taken from the membership of the Press Assist- 
ants and Feeders’ Unions should any exist under this International Union.” 
Referred to the Committee on Appeals. 

By Mr. Foran: Amend Section 5, Article III, by striking out all after 
the word “union” in second line of said section. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appeals. 

By Mr. Foran: Amend Section 4, Article II, as follows: Insert after 
the word “serve” in second line of said section the words “served as an 
officer of said union ; nor unless he shall have.’’ Same committee. 

By Mr. Gelsen: Amend Section 1, Article V, of the Constitution, requir- 
ing that per capita tax be collected semi-annually and that it be reduced to 
60 cents per year on all members of subordinate unions ; also that the charter 
fee be increased to $10. Same committee. 

By Mr. Dawson (New York) : To reduce the hours of labor of pressmen 
engaged in operating perfecting presses printing weekly publications. 
Referred to Committee on Subordinate Unions. 

By Mr. Stone: That the International Printing Pressmen’s Union do 
not interfere with the nine-hour law until other branches of the art of 
printing indicate their policy in that direction. Referred to the Committee 
on Miscellaneous Business. 

A communication was read from the Cleveland job pressmen, asking 
that a charter be granted them. Referred tothe Committee on Subordinate 
Unions. 

By Mr. Loomis: A resolution prohibiting subordinate unions from 
receiving International Typographical Union cards. Referred to the 
Committee on Miscellaneous Business. 

By Mr. Dawson (New York): Proposing an amendment to Special 
By-Laws increasing the per capita tax to 10 cents per member per month ; 
also a resolution to perfect a system of protection for substitutes in the 
various branches of the printing trade; also making it obligatory upon 
subordinate pressmen’s unions to establish newspaper printers’ unions in 
cities where none now exist. Referred to the Committee on Appeals. 

By Mr. Ford: In relation to creating a strike fund. Referred to the 
Committee on Subordinate Unions. 

By Mr. Flood: To publish the names of all typo-pressmen, or those 
who both run presses and set type. Referred to the Committee on Mis- 
cellaneous Business. 

Adjourned till 9 a.m. Wednesday, June 22. 


SECOND DAY— WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 9 A.M. 


The convention was calléd to order, pursuant to adjournment, Presi- 
dent Miller in the chair. 

All the delegates answered the roll call. The minutes were read, cor- 
rected and approved. The Committee on Credentials presented the certifi- 
cate of Dorus H. Arment, of Fort Wayne Printing Pressman’s Union, No. 
58, who on motion was seated, and whose name was subsequently added 
to the Committee on Thanks and Press Reports. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS. 


Among the propositions reported favorably by the Committee on 
Appeals were the following : 

1. To have printed (pocket size) constitution and proceedings, to cost 5 
cents per copy. 

2. After non-concurring in the proposed amendment to Section 5, 
Article III, offered by Mr. Foran, prohibiting any one but a duly elected 
delegate holding office under the International Printing Pressman’s Union, 
the following addition to said section, offered by Mr. Fraser, namely : “And 
provided further, that he shall have the indorsement of the local union of 
which he may be a member.” 
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3. After the word “office”? in line two, Section 1,-- Apprentices, 
General Laws—insert “such apprentices to be taken from the Press Assist- 
ants’ and Feeders’ Union, if any such exist under the jurisdiction of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union.” 

4. After the word ‘term ”’ in line four, Section 4, Article II, of the con- 
stitution, add the following: ‘‘ And.shall have served as a subordinate 
officer in said union.” 

Adjourned till Thursday, June 23, 8 A.M. 

THIRD DAy — THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 8 A.M. 

The convention was called to order pursuant to adjournment, President 
Miller in the chair. All the delegates were present. The minutes were 
read and approved. | 

The consideration of the reports of committees was then proceeded 
with as follows : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Gelson to Section 1, Article V, of the 
constitution, reducing the rate of the per capita tax from 10 cents to 5 cents 
per month, and increasing the charter fee from $5 to $10, was reported 
unfavorably ; the amendment was then, on motion of Mr. Fraser, recom- 
mitted and subsequently reported with a recommendation that the tax be 
reduced from 10 to 5 cents per month for each member of subordinate 
unions, payable monthly, which recommendation was adopted. The clause 
of the proposed amendment increasing the charter fee to $10 was non-con- 
curred in. 

Amendment, by Mr. Kew, making addition to Rules of Order, to be 
numbered 2, as follows: ‘‘ That during the nomination and election of 
officers no motion, except to take a recess, shall be entertained,’ was 
reported favorably. 

Amendment, by Mr. Kew, striking out Section 6, of Article VII, was 
reported favorably. 

Amendment to General Laws, by Mr. Kew, requiring applications for 
membership in subordinate unions of the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union to have the indorsement of the Press Assistants’ and Feeders’ 
Unions, was reported unfavorably. 

Amendment, by Mr. Kew, to Section 3, Article IV, adding to the duties 
of the Secretary-Tréasurer, was reported unfavorably, the substance of the 
same being considered already provided for. 

An informal proposition, made by Mr. Dawson, of New York, that the 
conveution take some steps looking to harmony with the International 
Typographical Union, was reported unfavorably. 

The recommendations of the committee were adopted in each and 
every of the foregoing cases. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


A proposition, by Mr. Ford, to establish the office of Chief Organizer, 
was reported unfavorably by the committee. 
A resolution, offered by Mr. Ford, as follows, was reported favorably : 


Resolved, That for the purpose of creating a special defense fund there 
shall be paid semi-annually by subordinate pressmen's unions the sum of 
50 cents for each member, and of 25 cents for each meinber by press assist- 
ants’ and feeders’ unions, the money so raised to be used as a defense fund 
in cases of strikes and lockouts exclusively. The said assessments shall be 
continued until there shall be not less than $3,000 in the said defense or 
strike fund ; and that said assessments shall be paid in by local unions not 
later than the months of June and December, respectively, until the $3,000 
shall be raised. 


A communication from the Cleveland job pressmen, suggesting that job 
and platen pressmen be allowed to join the regular International Printing 
Pressmen’s Unions in cities where the former are not sufficiently strong to 
form separate unions, was reported back to the committee with recommen- 
dation that the same be referred to the Organizer at Akron, Ohio. 

Resolution, by Mr. Dawson, of New York, protesting against the 
employment of machinists as pressmen, was reported favorably. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Flood on Tuesday, June 21, in relation to 
job pressmen was reported favorably. 

Resolution, by Mr. Loomis, instructing subordinate unions not to 
accept International Typographical Union cards, but that all members of 
International Typographical Unions be admitted only upon direct applica- 
tion tothe International Printing Pressmen’s Union, was reported favorably. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Stone on Tuesday, June 21, that the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union refrain from expressing its views 
as to the policy of the nine-hour law until allied trades have declared their 
policy in that direction, was reported favorably. 

All of the recommendations of the committee on the foregoing matters 
were adopted, with the exception of the first, which was rejected. 


COMMITTEE ON REPORTS. 


The Committee on Reports, to whom was referred the report of the 
World’s Fair Committee on Fine Printing, recommend that the latter com- 
mittee be continued and that the efforts of said committee be confined in 
the future to endeavors to induce members of local unions to compete 
among themselves for the display of such printing at the World’s Fair, 
and recommending an appropriation to defray expenses of said com- 
mittee. The report of the committee was adopted but no appropriation 
was made. 

The secretary was directed to acknowledge receipt of, and return 
thanks for, the following communication, namely : 

GRAND LODGE, BROTHERHOOD RAILWAY CARMEN, ST. Louis, Mo., 
June 21.—C. W. Miller, President International Printing Pressmen’s 


Union of North America, greeting: The Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men of North America, in convention assembled, this twenty-first day of 
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—— 


June, 1892, extend to the organization you represent our earnest congratu- 
lations. Although the craft you represent is of a different line from the 
carmen, our organizations are striving for the improvement and advance- 
ment of a common cause — that of protecting and promoting the interests 
of a class of men who live by their labor. We trust and hope that your 
deliberations in this, your fourth annual convention, will result in the 
establishment of laws for your future government that will redound to the 
best interest not only of pressmen, but of organized labor generally ; and 
the carmen wish you godspeed and success in your undertakings. Fra- 
ternally, S. KELIHER, Grand Secretary and Treasurer. 

The resolution of Mr. Flood, that the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union indorse the action of the Omaha Printing Pressmen’s Union in 
withholding their support from the Omaha Typographical Union in their 
recent strike for an eight-hour day, on the ground that they had disdained 
to ask the pressmen’s coédperation in the beginning, was referred to Com- 
mittee on Subordinate Unions. 

Mr. Dawson, of New York: Proposition to prohibit members from 
holding, in connection with the craft, more than one position at a time. 
Referred to the Committee on Miscellaneous Business. 

By Mr. Sawyer: Resolution in reference to censuring subordinate 
unions for failure to send delegates. Referred to the same committee. 

An application was received from pressmen in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
for charter, with fee of $5 accompanying the same, but without copy of 
constitution of the union sought to be chartered. The application was 
referred to the president. 

The secretary read a communication from Omaha Feeders’ Brother- 
hood, containing $15 per capita tax ; also per capita tax of $10.80 from Port- 
land Pressmen’s Union. 

Adjourned till 2 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION — THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 2 P.M. 


The convention was called to order pursuant to adjournment, President 
Miller in the chair. All the members answered the roll call. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS. 


The amendment, by Mr. Ford, to Section 2— Official Journal, General 
Laws — increasing compensation of editor of the American Pressman, as 
follows: After the word “labor”’ in third line of said section insert the fol- 
lowing, ‘“‘the sum of one thousand dollars per year and ten per cent of,” 
and striking out the words “up to one thousand dollars a year”’ in fourth 
line of said section, was favorably reported by the committee, but, on 
motion of Mr. Foran, the same was laid on the table until after the report 
of the Finance Committee. 

Amendment, by Mr. Ford, to Article VII of the Constitution, to be num- 
bered Section 6: ‘‘Any member of this union who shall accept a position 
made vacant by a member of this or any other union under this jurisdiction 
who is on strike for any just cause, shall be declared a rat, and the card of 
the said rat shall be revoked by the union issuing it ; provided that the said 
strikers are not antagonistic to this body,’’ was reported favorably and 
adopted. 

By Mr. Ford, to be Section 3— Membership, General Laws—‘‘ The 
executive committee of a subordinate union shall have the right to issue a 
permit to a member of a sister union who shall enter into the jurisdiction 
of such sister union pending the arrival of his certificate of membership ; 
provided the permit in no case shall be given for more than thirty days. 
Reported favorably and adopted. 

Amendment, by Mr. Ford, to Section 3, Article VII, Constitution, to 
strike out the words “except in the”’ in the fifth line and the words “‘ case 
of’ in the sixth line, and substitute therefor the word ‘including’ ; and 
to strike out in that section all after the word ‘‘ brotherhood” in the sixth 
line. Reported favorably and adopted. 

The amendment to Special By-laws, offered by Mr. Ford, to increase 
per capita tax to 10 cents per month was, by unanimous consent, withdrawn. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


The following resolution, by Mr. Sawyer, favorably reported by the 
committee, was passed : 


WHEREAS, we as a body deem it not advisable at the present time to 
legislate on the nine-hour question, and 

WHEREAS, it is the general feeling among pressmen that such a law 
would be just and right, as nearly all other labor organizations have 
carried that point, 

Resolved, That we place ourselves on record as being in favor of sucha 
movement; and urge upon all local unions to do all in their power to 
further the movement, this body pledging its support in all honorable 
means to the achievement of that end. 


The following resolution, by Mr. Sawyer, was reported favorably and 
adopted : 


WHEREAS, subordinate unions are instructed under the general laws of 
this body tosend delegates to the annual conventions, only being prevented 
from doing so by lack of funds, and ; 

WHEREAS, it has come to the knowledge of this body that some sub- 
ordinate unions have no such excuse to offer for not complying with this 
law this year, and 

WHEREAS, it is important that each union be represented-in our annual 
deliberations, especially at this time in the history of our organization, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, ‘That this body pass a vote of censure on such unions for neg- 
lecting to comply with the law relating to sending delegates. 


Resolution, by Mr. Sawyer, compelling subordinate unions to subscribe 
for the American Pressman for-each member and to create an additional 
per capita tax of 10 cents for each member to pay the cost thereof, was 
reported favorably, but, on motion of Mr. Ford, it was recommitted for 
modification. 
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The following, by Mr. Sawyer, was reported favorably and adopted : 

WHEREAS, it is desirable in some cities for the local union to place 
some kind of a trade-mark or label upon work turned out, | 

Resolved, That this body appoint a committee to design such trade- 
mark, adopting it as the official trade-mark of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, to be used on such work as may be desired by employ- 
ing printers. 

Resolution, by Mr. Dawson, of New York city, protesting against news- 
paper printers holding two positions, reported favorably, but, on motion of 
Mr. Foran, the same was recommitted for modification. 

Resolution, by Mr. Dawson, of New York city, in reference to pledging 
support of newspaper pressmen of New York city, was withdrawn. 

The following addition to the general laws, by Mr. Sawyer, was reported 
favorably and adopted : ‘‘ That the secretary-treasurer shall publish quar- 
terly statements in circular form and send copies thereof to each local 
union, containing the financial condition of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union; and also a statement of the delinquent members of 
local unions, which statements shall be certified to by the president and 
secretary of local unions.” 

At 5 o’clock p.mM., on motion of Mr. Galoskowsky, the convention 
adjourned to meet at 5:30 P.M. in executive session. 

FOURTH DAY — FRIDAY, JUNE 24, 9 A.M. 

The convention met pursuant to adjournment, President Miller in the 
chair. All the members present. Minutes read and approved. 

By unanimous consent the election of officers was deferred until after 
all other business was disposed of. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Foran, was unanimously 
adopted : 

WHEREAS, It having come to the knowledge of some of the delegates to 
the International Printing Pressmen’s Union convention assembled at St. 
Louis that some pressmen employed in interior towns not only run their 

oresses but also make stereotype plates, contrary to the spirit if not the 
etter of our constitution and by-laws ; therefore, be it ; 

Resolved, That this body wishes it to go on record as condemning such 

ressmen for doing an unfair thing and interfering with a trade whose 
riendship we desire. 

The following was reported favorably by the Committee on Subordinate 
Unions and passed : 

Resolved, ‘That we, the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, in 
convention assembled, indorse the action of the Omaha Pressmen’s Union 
in refusing to come out in the late strike of the compositors at Omaha, as 
the compositors did not seek their codperation until some time after the 
strike was on. 

The Committee on Miscellaneous Business reported the following reso- 
lution (by Mr. Dawson, of New York) favorably, and the same was adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, in conven- 
tion assembled, condemn the practice among members of the newspaper 
printing business of holding two positions at one and the same time. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Sawyer on Thursday, concerning sub- 
scription to the American Pressman, was reported by the committee in the 
following shape, and adopted : 

WHEREAS, It is very important that every pressman should be conver- 
sant with the progress of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
and 
WHEREAS, The American Pressman is the official organ of this body, 
to which all eg eye should look for information on subjects of interest 
to our craft, but for which the majority neglect to subscribe, therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That it is the sense of this body that some measure should be 
taken by every local union to see that each member’s name be on the list 
as a subscriber. 

The following resolution, by Mr. Galoskowsky, was reported favorably 
and adopted : 

WHEREAS, Many of the trades connected with and allied to the print- 
ing business are now enjoying a shorter day than the pressmen’s, and it is 
our belief that all branches should enjoy the same privilege, it is therefore, 

Resolved, That the subordinate unions under the jurisdiction of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union respectfully request of their 
employers that a shorter day be adopted in their pressrooms at as early a 
day as may be found convenient and profitable. 

The president appointed Messrs. Sawyer, Ford and Sullivan as the 
special committee on trade-mark. 

The matter introduced in relation to increasing the salary of the editor 
of the American Pressman was withdrawn. 

On motion of Mr. Flood the affairs of the American Pressman were 
referred to the auditing committee and the executive council of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union. 

The election of officers was then proceeded with, as follows : 

For president — Mr. Arment (Fort Wayne) nominated Mr. John F. Ford 
(Akron). Mr. Stone (Dayton) nominated Mr. Theodore Galoskowsky (St. 
Louis). Mr. Ford declined and moved to make the election of Mr. Galo- 
skowsky unanimous. ‘The motion was adopted and the secretary directed 
to cast the ballot, whereupon Mr. Galoskowsky was declared elected. 

For first vice-president — Mr. Kew (Toronto) nominated Mr. John F. 
Ford (Akron). On motion the secretary was directed to cast the ballot, 
whereupon Mr. Ford was declared elected. 

For second vice-president — Mr. Kew (Toronto) nominated Mr. Loomis 
(Detroit). Mr. Fraser (Washington, D. C.) nominated Mr. Kew (Toronto). 
Mr. Kew declined. On motion the secretary cast the ballot for Mr. Loomis 
and he was declared elected. 

For secretary-treasurer — Mr. Fraser (Washington, D. C.) nominated 
Mr. Gelson (New York). Mr. Sawyer (Portland) nominated Mr. Kew 
(Toronto). 

The chair named as tellers Messrs. Sullivan, Seley and Foran, The 
ballot resulted as follows: Gelson, 13; Kew 3, and Mr. Gelson having 
received a majority of all the votes cast was declared elected. 














Mr. Kew raised the point that the election of secretary-treasurer was 
illegal in that at least one of the officers shall be from a Canadian union. 
‘The president declared the point not well taken ; that the Canadian dele- 
gate had declined the nomination for second vice-president, and could not 
select any particular office. 

Mr. Fraser moved to proceed with the election of an editor for the 
American Pressman. Mr. Foran moved to lay the motion on the table. 
Upon a division, the motion to lay on the table was lost by a vote of 7 to 8. 
Mr. Fraser’s motion was then carried. 

Mr. Norman nominated Charles W. Miller, of Philadelphia,-for editor 
of the American Pressman, and, on motion, the secretary was directed to 
cast the ballot, whereupon Mr. Miller was declared elected. 

The president announced the selection of a place of meeting for the 
fifth annual convention as the next order of business, whereupon the 
invitation from Cincinnati Pressmen’s Union, No. 11, to hold the fifth 
annual convention in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, was read, and the secre- 
tary was directed to cast the ballot for said city, which was done, and the 
city of Cincinnati, Ohio, was declared to be the place where the fifth annual 
convention of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union would be held. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THANKS. 


Your committee to whom was referred the matter of expressing our 
appreciation of the kind and courteous treatment while in the city of St. 


Louis, report as follows : 

That this convention extend its heartfelt thanks to Mayor E. A. 
Noonan, C. P. Walbridge, president of the city council, and the citizens of 
St. Louis for their unbounded hospitality; to Joseph H. Wherry, city 
registrar, the Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, the Hon. Harbor 
Master, the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company, Mr. William Herlin, Mr. P. 
Carwody, Cylinder Press Feeders’ and Job Pressmen’s Brotherhood, and to 
the press for the courtesies extended to this body, and last, but not least, to 
the Committee of Arrangements and officers and members of St. Louis 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 6, for the magnificent banquet tendered us 
at the Hotel Rozier, for the carriage ride throughout their beautiful city and 
the excursion on the Mississippi river. 


The newly elected officers were then installed, and President Miller | 


thanked the delegates for the assistance given him, and, on motion, 
President Galoskowsky declared the convention adjourned sine die. 





480’s, 500’s, 504’s, or 516’s. 


Common sense would appear to point to uniformity of num- 


ber of sheets in making up reams of printing papers, whatever | 


may be the case with writings, drawings, or cartridges. In 
writings very substantial reasons can be advanced for making 
the ream to consist of twenty quires of twenty-four sheets each, 
and the maker of a hand-made paper sees good grounds for 
putting eighteen quires of insides and two quires of retree to a 
ream —that is 472 sheets, of which forty are ‘“‘broke.’? But 
under the present conditions of the printing trade we see no 
reason for continuing the practice of varying the reams in 
printings. Most orders that run into thousands of copies con- 
sume even reams perfect, or 516’s, making due allowance for 
waste. Asa matter of experience imperfect reams mean waste 
to the printer who does not run upon stock lines that can be 
readily renewed: to lay out 500 sheets necessitates breaking 
into a second ream to the extent of a quire; or 1,000 to the 
extent of two quires, and so on, with further breaking of 
quires for ‘‘overs’”’ in many cases. Sixteen sheets over to a 
ream is a reasonable allowance for waste, and therefore 516 
sheets is the most sensible way of counting the ream flat, as 
the bulk of printings are now delivered. Printers can easily 
bring about this reform, or uniformity, by stipulating for per- 
fect reams, as mill owners only have to study the convenience 
of their customers. Most printers when ordering a ‘‘ making ”’ 
do name 516’s, and this is now, we should suppose, the most 
prevalent custom in all but folded printings. Many ‘‘short- 
ages’? in printed matter are accounted for by the variation, the 


warehouseman requiring all his wits about him to remember | 


whether his reams consist of 480’s, 500’s, 504’s, or 516’s.— 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





THE following is a recipe for a paste that is said will stick 
anything: Take three parts of sugar of lead, three parts of 
alum, five parts of gum arabic and sixteen parts of good wheat 
flour. Dissolve the gum arabic in two quarts of warm water ; 
when cold, stir in the wheat flour and add the sugar of lead 
and alum, which must have been previously dissolved in water. 
Cook until it shows signs of ebullition. Let it cool and it is 
ready for use. 
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HORACE TO HIS BOOK— EPISTLE XxX. 


ROSWELL M. FIELD. 


You vain, self-conscious little book, 
Companion of my happy days, 
How eagerly you seem to look 
For wider fields to spread your lays ; 
My desk and locks cannot contain you, 
Nor blush of modesty restrain you. 


Well, off with you, fool that thou art, 
But do not come to me and cry, 

When critics strike you to the heart: 
“Oh wretched little book am I!” 

You know I tried to educate you 

To shun the fate that must await you. 


In youth you may encounter friends 
(Pray this prediction be not wrong), 
But wait until old age descends 
And thumbs have smeared your gentlest song, 
Then will the moths connive to eat you 
And rural libraries secrete you. 


However, should a friend some word 
Of my obscure career request, 
Tell him how deeply I was stirred 
To spread my wings beyond the nest ; 
Take from my years, which are before you, 
To bloom my merits I implore you. 


Tell him that I am short and fat, 
Quick in my temper, soon appeased, 
With locks of gray — but what of that? 
Loving the sun, with nature pleased. 
I’m more than four and forty, hark you — 
But ready for a night off, mark you! 


THE ‘*SCARE HEAD.”’ 
500 PEOPLE BURNED!! 
GREAT WRECK ON THE X. & Y. 
As Far as Can Be Learned 
100 MORE WILL DIE! 
From a High Embankment Hurled 
INTO THE OTHER WORLD! 
At Least 200 Gone 
To Be Borne Whence None Return. 
At Any Rate It’s Known 
TEN MEN WERE SEEN TO BURN!! 
Hopes Are Entertained 
That These Figures Exaggerate the Harm, 
BUT IT’S DEFINITELY ASCERTAINED 
That One Man Broke His Arm. 
— Chicago News Record. 





THE principal topic of discussion during the month of May 
among printers in Melbourne, Australia, was the reduction in 
price from Is. 2d. to 1s. 1d. per 1,000 ens, both on morning 
papers and in jobbing offices, to take place from June 11, and a 
reduction in the wages of all ‘‘stab’’ hands from £3 to £2 16s. 
per week of forty-eight hours. The Master Printers’ Associa- 
tion applied for a ten per cent reduction ; this the Typograph- 
ical Society was not prepared to accept and sent a reply stating 
that owing to depression in the printing trade they were willing 
to meet the masters half way and make a reduction of five per 
cent, thus reducing to £2 17s. per week and Is. 1d. per 1,000 
ens. This the Master Printers declined, and after several con- 
ferences and thoroughly discussing the rate of wages, it was 
decided to fix the rate of £2 16s. per week and 1s. 1d. per 
1,ooo ens. The reduction is brought about solely owing to the 
depression in the printing trade, which is worse now than for 
many years past. 
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THE SCOTT WEB PERFECTING INSERTING PRESS. 

HE accompanying illustration shows the new Scott rotary 

web perfecting inserting press, one of which can now be 

seen in operation at Zhe /nier Ocean pressroom in Chicago. 
As will be readily observed, it is practically three presses in one 
frame, the products being brought together into one cutting 
and folding machine. The presses are placed in parallel planes, 
one above the other. The rolls of paper shown at the left 
entering the machine are each printed on both sides from dif- 
ferent matter when passing through, and as they issue from the 
other end of the press receive lines of paste on the center 
margins of two webs, the whole three webs being brought 
together with their printed pages in regular order, and are 
folded longitudinally. They are then cut off the length of 
each page, folded together and delivered, counted in bundles of 
twenty-five or fifty. This press will produce papers of either 
four, six, eight, ten or twelve pages, at a speed of 24,000 per 
hour, or sixteen, twenty or twenty-four pages at a speed of 
12,000 per hour ; and with double folder it will turn out papers 
of either four or six pages at the rate of 48,000 per hour, or 
eight-page papers at 36,000 per hour. 





Double width machines are also made, carrying twice the 
number of stereotype plates, and will turn out double the above 
quantities, or four, six, eight, ten or twelve pages at a speed of 
48,000 per hour. 

Besides the machine now running in Chicago, several others 
are in successful operation and doing even more than the 
makers claim for them. The simplicity of the machine is one 
of its greatest advantages, enabling it to be run at high speed 
and at the same time permitting economy in power and space 
occupied, with moderate expense in operating it. The paper 
passes directly through the machines, there being no slitters or 
turning bars over which the sheets have to be run to bring 
them together. The rolls are all conveniently placed at one 
end, suitable hoisting apparatus being provided, and the finished 
product is issued at the other end in perfect shape for delivery. 





ELECTRICIAN STROWGER, of New York city, believes he. 


has discovered the secret of doing away entirely with the 
“hello” girls in the telephone offices.~ July 25 his automatic 
switchboard, which is intended to supersede them, was tested 
in New York. A temporary telephone exchange was con- 
structed, where a private exhibition was given. The auto- 
matic-'switchboard does not require a different telephone 
instrument from those now in use. It is merely an automatic 
attachment, which does away with an operator in the central 
office to connect the wire of one subscriber to that of another. 
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IRRELEVANCIES. 


IN the western cyclone belt they do not take their carpets 
up when they clean house. They open the cellar door for a 
few minutes and let the wind blow through the cracks in the 
floor. * * * 


Hr who trade by maxims on handbills would draw, 
Is carving out wealth with the circular saw. 
* * * 
SMALL boys must be increasing in numbers since they are 
doubled every year during the green apple season. 
* * * 
“THE good die young!’’ Ah, yes, they do. 
Of poultry this is doubly true. 
* * * 
WE might almost question the soundness of a man’s mind 
who declares he has but four minutes in which to make a rail- 
way train. ee. me 


THE Prince of Wales is a king inherent, 
But a London fog is the air apparent. 


THE first piano was made in 1716. It and all the others 
made since are yet in existence and in the immediate vicinity 
of our home. ee 


IN times of war we have the “tramp of armies.’ In times 
of peace we have the army of tramps. 
* * * 
THE one real bore of all the race 
We'd send to deepest limbo, 
Is he who in a crowded place 
Stands with his arms akimbo. 


* * * 
A DRY remark—Let’s drink. 
* * * 
A MAN doesn’t appear quite like himself when he is a 
shaving. re 


THE eye that from defects is free, 
Can note the down the peaches don ; 
And though at first we may not see 
The ‘‘down”’ of the banana, we 
All tumble to it later on. 


* * * 
SOME people play cards because they think it an ‘‘I deal”’ 
pastime. t & & 


IN one respect the North Pole is like a woman’s pocket. 
Very likely it is there, but no man could ever find it. 


IB See Si 














ALTHOUGH the pickpocket may not enjoy the society of the | 
higher classes, still he likes to be in “touch” with well-to-do | 
people. x * * | 

Now summer tourists take their flight 
With all their trunks strapped good and tight, 
But, by and by, when they come back, 
The tourists will be ‘‘ strapped,’ alack ! 
* * * 
A pisH of ice cream eaten at the midnight Lour, mayhap, 
Could with propriety be called ‘the late cold snap.” 
* * * 


| 
| 
| 


IF the police must spy about | 
Our steps, we’d so much rather 
They’d try to ‘“‘shadow”’ us throughout | 
The scorching summer weather. 


* * * 

, P : o | 

Ir Hibernians are quick-tempered it is because they are | 
born in Ire-land.  —) 


Now city people think it makes 
Their country cousins ylad 
To visit them; but goodness sakes! 
Last winter when the ‘‘country jakes”’ | 
Called on them weren’t they mad? 
* * * 
“T1’s your move now,” said the policeman to the masher 
who stood on the corner dressed in a loud checker-board suit. 


4 * * * 
a THOUGH you may be a giant, 
3 Strong-limbed and defiant, 


With pleasure o’erflowing life’s cup, 
If you eat a Q cumber 
You’ll be a back number; 
It’s certain to W up. 
* * * 
RussIA has sent so many unhappy convicts to Northern 
Asia that it is no wonder they call it ‘“‘Sighberia.”’ 
. * * * 
THE biggest fools of all the race 
Are those kind beings that 
Upon a windy day will chase 
Some other fellow’s hat. | 








THE COLBY NEWSPAPER LOCK. 


Newspaper subscribers in the larger cities who have suffered | 
from the non-receipt of their paper and who therefore cannot | 
digest its contents with their matutinal meal will hail with | 
pleasure the introduction of the Colby newspaper lock. This | 
is a device in the form of a metal tube arranged in such wise as 
to be readily adjustable to a gate or fence post, or to the side of | 
a doorway. One end of the tube is left free of covering for the | 
introduction of the paper by the carrier, but by an ingenious | 
adjustment of wires, as shown in the illustration, the paper | 

Y cannot be withdrawn at that end. The other end of the tube | 
is fitted with a cap which can be locked in place, so that the | 
subscriber can be certain to have his paper each morning with- | 
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out fail, uncrumpled, and free from mud, snow or rain. Num- 
bers of the metropolitan papers are investigating the merits of 
the lock, and large quantities will shortly be placed on the 
market. Samples will be sent on receipt of 25 cents by the 








patentees, the Colby Specialty Company, Manhattan building, 
Chicago. 
11-5 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


"BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


REPORT of the month’s issue of patents, from the United 
States Patent Office at Washington, would be incomplete 
without the notice of one or more patents to Luther C. 

Crowell, of Brooklyn, New York. Every letter I have sent to 


| THE INLAND PRINTER, up to date, has chronicled at least one 
| granted to him, and this letter is no exception to the rule. 


During the month just passed each issue day has added 
another to the already numerous list of printing-machine 
patents granted to this prolific inventor. One of the patentsis 
for a machine for bending metal plates. It is capable of gen- 
eral use, but especially intended for bending stereotype and 

































































FIG. I. 


electrotype plates. The other patents all relate to improve- 
ments in bed motion in cylinder printing machines and are 
assigned to Robert Hoe and other New York parties. The first 
patent covers the use of a series of levers automatically engaged 
with the bed for a period at each end of its run so as to rapidly 
slow down, stop and restart the bed without jar. The second 
patent introduces an air-cushioning device to act as a take-up 
for the momentum of the bed. The end in view, of course, 
being the speedy accomplishment of the reversing operation 
with the least possible modification of the high-speed at which 
it is desirable to run the bed throughout the major part of its 


movement. ‘The other two patents in this line by Mr. Crowell 




































































FIG. 2. 


are illustrated in the accompanying cuts, Figs. 1 (478,091) and 2 
(478,573), which show in side elevation the peculiar mechanism 
employed. 

J. C. Fowler, of Washington, D. C., received a patent for a 
perfecting printing press, which operates upon a continuous 


| strip or web of paper, but which severs the strip into sheets 


before the printing is done. The sheets are printed upon one 
surface beneath one portion of an impression cylinder, then 
transferred laterally, carried in a line parallel with but in a 
direction opposite to its former advance movement, and then 
brought into contact with a second portion of the impression 
cylinder. 

Fig. 3 (478,085) shows a simple but convenient tool for bend- 
It is the 
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invention of Elijah Buck, of Marshall, Michigan. 
the rule is inserted in the groove, and then the device turned 
so as to wind the rule about one of the cylindrical portions. 
The notch “a” is for the purpose of making short bends 
wherever desired. 

Cyrus Chambers, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has patented 
a combined printing and folding machine, designed to paste 





FIG. 3. 


Q 


and fold a paper of sixteen pages. The folding is adapted for 
use in connection with the ordinary ‘‘stop-cylinder’’ press. 


The end of 


spring actuated top is provided with teeth to bite into the 
blanket. The top part also carries a screw-threaded rod at 
right angles therewith, and upon the end of this rod is a 
stop or guide of the usual character. 

George A. Goodson, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, received 
two patents on matrix-making machines, covering improve- 
ments on machines heretofore patented by himself. The first 
covers means for enabling the cross head to slide back and 
forth without binding and an improved form of operating 
lever, so as to afford a facility of touch and ease of operation 


| far superior to the old form of construction and enabling the 


speed of the machine to be largely increased. The second 


_ covers improvements which will permit the production of a 
| matrix spaced to any desired font of type both between char- 
| acters and lines, exactly as if the type had been hand set. 


Mr. F. J. Johnson, of the same place, has invented an 
improved matrix material capable of permitting a perfect cast 
to be taken therefrom. The body of the block is composed of 


| lead or other soft material and the facing is of copper. 


| Moines, Iowa. 


The arrangement of the tapes is such that the sheet, coming | 
from the press after the completion of both impressions and | 
before the sheet has been let go of, is brought to rest in such a | 


position relative to the folding machine as to receive the action 
of the folder and be folded in certain lines or positions relative 
to the printed matter thereon irrespective of the edge of the 
sheet. The folding rolls are adjustable to compensate for any 
misadjustment of the forms on the press. 


A novel printing block, invented by Stephen H. Horgan, of | 
Jersey City, New Jersey, is shown in the accompanying cuts, | 


Figs. 4 and 5 (478,750). The base is made of two portions PB 
and C, hinged together in such a way that after the plate is 
placed in position the side pressure will lock the plate securely. 











A second patent to the same party covers a modified and 
simpler form of printing plate and block. The base is made of 
unequal parts, each provided near its upper edge with a groove 
into which slides a curved flange upon the edge of the plate. 
Intermediate depending flanges fit into grooves upon the face of 
the base to prevent springing of the plate. 

Mr. Enoch Prouty, of Chicago, Illinois, received a patent 
for an improved cylinder press especially designed for jobwork. 
The improvements relate to the actuating mechanism for mov- 
ing the type bed, to means em- 2 
ployed for regulating the impres- 
sion, to the means for lifting and 
lowering the impression cylinder, 
to the devices for securing the 
tympan sheet to the impression 
cylinder, to the grippers and 
gauges, and means for operating 
both. 

Fig. 6 (478,679) represents a 
printers’ press guide that can be 
quickly and easily secured to the tympan or blanket of a 
press, the joint invention of J. A. Boehringer and Frank X. 
Miiller, of Buffalo, New York. The bottom piece is pro- 
vided with prongs for insertion through the blanket and the 








Fig. 7 (478,079) shows in plain view a paper straightener for 
printing presses, the invention of Albert Binkard, of Des 
The operation will be evident to any pressman 






































from a glance at the picture. The end of the side bars / F2, 
moved synchronously with the delivery of the sheet, move it 
against fixed but adjustable stops. 

A type-justifying apparatus patented in this country by 
Alexander Lagerman, of Sweden, and also patented extensively 
in foreign countries, covers an improvement in typesetting 
machines whereby the necessary adjustment of each line is 


indicated to the operator and the manipulation of certain 





| 
| 
| 
| 


levers brings the line to the desired length without the exercise 
of special skill. An ingenious device selects and inserts the 


| proper space type in the line of type to be justified. 


The sheet delivery apparatus for printing machines patented 
to Francis Meisel, of Boston, Massachusetts, is arranged for 
use in connection with presses operating upon a continuous 
roll of paper. The sheet after being severed from the web is 
carried horizontally by tapes, engaging its edges. When 
carried far enough, a descending fly frame forces it from the 
tapes to the pile upon the table, one end of the fly being held 
lower than the other by a slight spring so as to force the air 
gradually out from beneath the sheet. Both the tapes and the 
fly are adjustable to suit the width of the paper. 

A patent granted to Joseph J. Cox, of Battle Creek, Michi- 


| gan, assigned to the Duplex Printing Company of the same 


place, covers an improved press which may be used either as a 
perfecting press or an ordinary single bed press. The paper is 
delivered at the roll end of the press, and no guide tapes are 
necessary. The two parallel type beds are arranged one above 
the other, each with its own impression cylinder. 





A COLORADO judge states that by the use of certain chem- 
icals it is possible to remove the words of a letter and substitute 
others without detection even under a microscope. Experts in 
a recent case actually made the test in the judge’s court. 
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A SHORT HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ‘* TORONTO 
GLOBE.”’ 


HAT 7he Times is to Englishmen 7he 7oronto Globe is 
to the native of Canada. The long and eventful his- 
tory of the chief reform journal, its power in the prac- 


ness of its business management, all tend to give it a high 
position among its contemporaries. Newspapers, like men, 
gain respect because of a brilliant past; and that respect is 
greatly increased when there is also promise of an equally 
brilliant future. Zhe Globe, as newspapers that live generally 
do, came into being with but little flourish of trumpets. Its 
birth occurred at a time when men whispered radicalism rather 
than proclaimed it from the house tops. The story of the 
rebellion of ’37 in the Canadas against bureaucratic rule is well 
known. As a result of it the old order began to change and 
there was a cry for government by the people. Just as the 
reform leaders were looking about for men of ability to aid in 
the struggle, a young Scot, by training a journalist, by name 
George Brown, visited Toronto on a business mission in connec- 
tion with Zhe British Chronicle, a paper published by his 
father in New York. Young Brown showed a splendid com- 
prehension of the Canadian political situation, and, after talking 
with a number of reform leaders, went back to New York, got 
his father, Mr. Peter Brown, to give up Zhe Chronicle and 
returned to Toronto, where the father and son for a time con- 
ducted a semi-religious, semi-political paper called 7he Banner. 

Mr. George Brown was by nature fond of fighting, and in a 
short time 7he Globe was founded with a first care for politics, 
especially the politics of the ministry of the time. The first 
issue of Zhe Globe was on March 5, 1844. It was begun as a 
four-page weekly, containing six broad English columns per 
page. The price was £1 yearly. What manner of man this 
tall, undeveloped young Scotchman, afterward one of the most 
famous of Canadian statesmen, was at this time may be best 
gathered from the close of his first editorial in Zhe Globe. 
‘The old tory régime,’ he says, “like the elder branch of the 
Bourbons, has after long absence from office returned, unin- 
structed and unimproved. It could not endure to see the happi- 
ness and contentment engendered by a system devised by better 
and wiser men, and that system will be destroyed unless it be 
saved by a timely and strong expression of opinion from every 
quarter of the Canadas. The people must be up and doing — 
the cause is just. If they now suffer the invaluable principle of 
responsible government to be taken away it may be many years 
and cost them many struggles before it is recovered. The 
cause we plead is not the cause of party. The battle which the 
Liberals of Canada have to fight is not the battle of party, but 
of constitutional right against the undue interference of the 
executive power.’’ Thus, well nigh fifty years ago, did the 
founder of 7he Globe give reason for its existence. In that time 
it has never swerved from its course of advanced liberalism, nor 
does it yet, as the following passage from a recent editorial 
shows. ‘‘ Zhe Globe,” says this article, ‘“‘ will assert and main- 
tain all the truths of sound and advanced liberalism. It will 
contend for freedom of trade. It will not sacrifice independence 
for patronage, nor yield conviction to the clamor of any mob, or 
the terror of any creed, or the whip of any party, or the fist of 
any corporation. It will stand for reduction of public debt, for 
the fullest measure of local self-government within the constitu- 
tion, for the integrity of the federal system, for clean and 
economical government, for continental good neighborhood 
and unfettered commercial intercourse, for a free, self-governing 
Canada under British protection.” 

The history of Zhe Globe has been the history of the reform 
party. Mr. George Brown was chief editor of Zhe Globe from 
its inception until his tragic death in May, 1880, as the result 
of a pistol shot wound inflicted in March of that year by a dis- 
charged and somewhat dissolute employé to whom he had 








hanged for a crime that cut off in the midst of a splendid 
career the man who by voice and pen had done more than any 
other for Canadian Liberalism. Hon. George Brown at the 
time of his death was a senator of Canada. He had never been 
premier of the Dominion, but before Confederation had been 


| called upon to forma ministry. He had been offered the honor 


tical questions of the present day, the vigor and comprehensive- | of knighthood by the queen and had accepted it. His name 


was gazetted with those of men then deep in the mud of the 
Pacific Scandal, and he refused the honor and never took the 
title. In the editorial chair he was succeeded by Mr. Gordon 
Brown, his brother, who for many years had a large share in 
the management and did much of the work for which his bet- 
ter-known brother received credit. Mr. Gordon Brown retired 
in 1882 and was succeeded by Mr. John Cameron, the proprie- 
tor of Zhe London Advertiser. Two years ago the present 
chief, Mr. Willison, assumed control of the editorial staff. 

Some time prior to the death of Mr. George Brown, the own- 
ership of Zhe Globe passed into the hands of a company, the 
representatives of whom are Mr. Robert Jaffray, president ; 
Mr. C. W. Taylor, business manager, and Mr. James Watt, 
secretary, the principal shareholders being prominent liberals. 
The business side of the paper has been greatly strengthened 
as aresult of this change. In 1880 the old blanket sheet was dis- 
carded and the paper changed to an eight-page six-column daily. 
The Saturday edition —the counterpart of the Sunday edition 
in most American cities — was enlarged until it has reached 
twenty pages. During the past few years Zhe Saturday Globe 
has been a model of excellence pictorially, and the photograv- 
ure work done is equal to that put in some of the better-class 
magazines. The paper has lately been increased to seven col- 
ummns and at times the Saturday issue reaches to twenty-four 
pages, many of the special articles being supplied by the best 
American and English writers, while such well-known Canadian 
writers as W. Wilfred Campbell, author of ‘‘ The Mother,” and 
Archibald Lampman are employed as regular contributors. In 
its editorial and news service Zhe Glode is still the leading 
Canadian journal most widely quoted and studied. Not only 
has effort been made to get the news for the people, but also to 
get the news to them. Zhe Globe was the first paper in the 
world to charter and run a special train every morning for its 
own use, and the model of Zhe Globe flyer between Toronto 
and London, a run of 120 miles, is still a center of great attrac- 
tion in the counting room. 

During its history Zhe Globe has had few changes of resi- 
dence. The old Globe office at the corner of King and Vic- 
toria lane was vacated in June, 1890, for the present building, 
of which the accompanying sketch gives the outline. The 
building was modeled for the purposes of a newspaper office 
after a visit of the president and manager to several of the 
leading American offices. On the first floor is the counting- 
house and circulation departments, while to the rear of these 
the mailing room is located. On the fourth floor are the edi- 
torial rooms, while the top flat is given over to the compositors. 
Everywhere the machinery and appliances are of the most 
approved type. In the basemient one may see the Bullock presses 
with a combined capacity of 30,000 copies per hour operated by 
shafting which obtains its power from unobtrusive little electric 
motors, while the steam engine still held for emergency stands 
unused. There are eleven electric motors in the building, aggre- 


gating over 50 horse-power, and they do everything needed in . 


the way of power. They drive the passenger and freight ele- 
vators, aid the stereotypers in their work, operate the presses, 
supply power for six linotype and three Rogers typecasting 
machines, and light the entire building. In its most modern 
development electricity is to be seen, and its application has 
resulted in great saving of labor. House telephones between 
the various departments, electric messenger calls, a ticker 
delivering into the hand of the commercial editor direct Chi- 
cago and New York board of trade quotations and many other 
similar developments, make life much easier than in the good 


refused a certificate of character. Bennett, the murderer, was | old days when the “flimsy” all came dropping from the 
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telegraph office bit by bit instead of being handed in to the 
night editor by the operator in the next room. . 

During the past half century Zhe Globe has been the chief 
training school of Canadian journalists. That it may long 
prosper is the wish not only of its political friends but of many 
who, to adapt the words of Tennyson in a recent letter, love 
the paper but hate its politics. ° 





A GRAVITATION TIME ALARM. 


Mr. S. E. Jones, a well-known printer of Denver, is the 
patentee of an ingenious contrivance which he calls a ‘‘ Gravi- 
tation Time Alarm, or Mechanical Hour Glass,”’ adjustable for 
various lengths of time, 
from a fraction of a min- 
ute to an hour or more; 
it is a perfect timepiece 
without a spring, no 
winding is required, can 
be set in an instant, and 
is both novel and use- 
ful. It is extremely 
simple, and can be util- 
ized to good advantage 
by those whose occupa- 
tion renders it necessary 
to note the expiration 
of short periods of time, 
such as photographers, 
nurses, chemists, den- 
tists, cooks, ete. Atthe 

expiration of the time 
set an alarm is rung, 
and there is therefore 
no necessity for 
watchfulness on the 
part of the user as 
with the old-time 
sand-glass. Mr. Jones 
says that wherever 
he has shown the 
contrivance it has been received favorably. He has completed 
arrangements with the Columbia Machine Works, 11-17 South 
Jefferson street, Chicago, for manufacturing and handling the 
specialty, and quantities will be on the market in a short time. 








THE TYRANNY OF BOOKS. 


An exchange in an article on the tyranny of books says if a 
man ventures much into what passes for cultured society he is 
hardly seated before some well-equipped individual inquires : 
Have you read this or that book? ‘‘The impertinence of this 
kind of question as a matter of civility is evident,’ remarks a 
critic, ‘‘since it either calls upon the person questioned to con- 
fess ignorance or else tell a lie.” Speaking of this species of 
cultured incivility a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, states that 
there are published every year 20,000 standard volumes, all of 
which are well worth reading. In order to be well up in books 
aman ought, then, to read at least 50 books a day. But then 
there are “‘ first 400’’ books which it is assumed every culti- 
vated person ought to be acquainted with. Even these cannot 
be attended to by a man who has to earn his living from day 
to day. One of the most hopeless phases of silliness resides in that 
element of assumed culture which becomes excruciatingly book- 
ish when approached. People have the same freedom in the 
choice of books that they have in the choice of other friends. 
To have read a book simply because some autocrat in literature 
has recognized it is to McAllisterize one’s mental tastes. Books 
are multiplying much faster than independent, self-reliant 
brains and wholesome manly and womanly sentiment. And 
the world is too busy to be enslaved -by them at the hands of 
seif-constituted literary sets. 





OUR SPECIMEN PAGES. 
THE capabilities of the ‘‘Childs”’ series of job letter are well 
displayed in the specimen page of Messrs. MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Company in the present issue of this journal. The 
series has the peculiar quality, esteemed by the printer who is 
anxious to purchase economically, of harmonizing readily with 
the majority of job faces. It wears well, is ornamental with- 
out loss of strength, and is easily read. 
IN the Ramona series and Palo Alto series of Messrs. Palmer 
& Rey are shown the first original type faces ever designed and 
cut on the Pacific coast. The Ramona series consists of three 
sizes, 18, 24 and 30 point, and the Palo Alto of two, 18 and 24 
point. The Art Old Style series includes ten sizes, ranging from 
6 point up to. 36 and is a universal favorite. No printing office 
should be without the series of Extra Condensed No. 4, as it 
combines the quality of being easily read with the greatest 
economy of space—so desirable when a customer demands 
those impossibilities that tax the ingenuity of the compositor. 


A LEGACY TO THE CRAFT. 


Many improvements have been offered from time to time in 
arranging the ‘“‘boxes”’ in printers’ cases — but as a rule they 
have not been adopted from the fact that special makes of cases 
were usually required to carry out the various plans. Mr. S. E. 
Jones, an old-time printer, of extensive acquaintance in Colo- 
rado, has submitted a plan for laying a case which he claims he 
has practically tested and found highly satisfactory as a time- 
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saver. It certainly has many points to recommend it—as it 
will be observed that those letters which come most frequently 
together in the combination of words have been placed in such 
compartments of the case as will give the hand of the com- 
positor the least average distance to travel when at work — the 
letters most frequently used it will be observed from the dia- 
gram are in a central position as regards convenience and expe- 
dition. Mr. Jones says he has studied this “lay ’’ of the case 
for some twenty years, that he has left the printing business 
and leaves his plan as a legacy to the craft that they may by its 
adoption increase their strings. 





AN ECONOMICAL MAILING MACHINE. 


There is perhaps no department of a newspaper of more 
importance than that of accurate and prompt mailing of 
its issues. The following is a description of a mailing sys- 
tem which does away with all type, and which is in active 
operation by the Cosmopolitan magazine, New York Times, 
the Great Divide and other newspapers and journals. The use 
of the machines makes a great saving, it is said, in time, trouble 
and cost. Wooden blocks are used in place of type, and the 


INVESTIGATE 
THIS 


BLOCK 


FIG. I. 
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galleys, on which the blocks are fastened in an ingenious and 
convenient manner, cost but twenty-five cents each ; the blocks 
from which the printing is done cost less than one cent apiece. 


















































No skilled or expensive help is necessary ; it is said that two 


| 


intelligent boys can easily keep up any paper with 30,000 sub- | 


scribers weekly, which shall include the printing of the 
wrappers, engraving of blocks, changing dates for renewals, 
taking the expired names from the 
galleys, etc. Fig. 2showsthe machine 
complete for engraving the blocks. 


backward or forward as desired. A 


wheel turned, the handle pressed and 


four to six hundred a day, according 
to aptness, after a week’s practice. 











Ste 


FIG. 3. 





Fig. 3 shows the galley, which is made of sheet iron and 
holds thirty-eight blocks. Each galley has a patent lock, and 
a block can be put in or taken out in a moment. 

A convenient appli- 
ance is used for inking 
the blocks, illustrated by 
Fig. 4. The galleyis put & 
on and inked in the usual 
way ; indeed an ordinary 
proof press can be used, as all the blocks are made type high. 

The machine for printing is illustrated by Fig. 5. The 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CoMPOSITOR: Which is correct? Should the quotations ii 
a sentence go before or after a punctuation mark, thus, “ Live 


| and learn,’’ ‘‘ To be or not to be’’? There seems to be a differ- 


block is put on the small shelf, the | 


the letter is engraved. Any girl or | 
boy, it is claimed, can easily engrave | antecedent, other pronouns are used. 


ence of opinion as to which is correct. I ask for information. 
Answer.—See note to contribution of Mr. Root in this issue of 


: . | THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The wheel has dies of the entire | ° 


alphabet, and numbers, and revolves | 


G. C. H. & Co., Lynn, Massachusetts : What is the rule for 
capitalizing the name of Deity when used as a pronoun? 
Answer.—Pronouns referring to the Deity or to the Saviour 
should be capitalized when used in direct address without an 
antecedent (noun); or to prevent confusion where, with an 


CHARLES H. TANEY, Wheeling, West Virginia: Would you 
be kind enough to inform me what, if anything, is being done 
by the Paige typesetting machine in Chicago. It is reported to 
be working successfully. A reference to it in THE INLAND 
PRINTER would, no doubt, be of interest to employers. 
Answer.—The Webster Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, 
have received the contract from the Connecticut Company, of 
New York city, for the manufacture of a large number of these 
machines, which, we are informed, are largely sold ahead. The 


| Webster Company investigated the machine very thoroughly 
| and it has been in successful operation, we are told, for over a 
| year, working every day. The Webster Company do not expect 


| to get out any of the machines before next April. 


There are 
no complete machines of the Paige type in Chicago at present, 


| the specimen machines having been dismantled for the produc- 


galley is slid into the iron track above the shelf on which five | 


hundred wrappers are laid. As fast 
as the operator can press the foot lever 
and pull off the wrappers so fast are 
they clearly printed, as on the sample 
block shown. The name always ap- 
pears squarely in place. The print- 
ing machine has no wheel on it. It is 
automatic and moves the galley along 
at each impression and no names can 
be skipped. The outfit is indestruct- 
ible and nothing can be pied. A 
green operator can be taught to run it 
in ten minutes. A space Io by 15 feet 
is ample room to engrave, print and 
mail 30,000 papers each week and 
store the entire list. One man runs 
all books, corrections, 
changes, etc. Total cost : 
one printing machine 
and inker, $200 ; two en- 
gravers, $25 each, $50; 
thirty thousand blocks, 

















Sid. 5 
$6 per thousand, $180 ; eight hundred galleys with locks, com- | 


plete, 25 cents each, $200; total cost, f. o. b. New York, $630. 
For further particulars write to H. H. Tammen, 1516 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colorado, or Stuart Thomson, 25 Times 
building, New York city. 





THE central idea of codperation is of course to promote 
habits of industry and thrift among the workingmen, to allay 
all causes of discontent, and by vesting ‘them with a certain 
joint interest in the output of their labor, to give them some- 
thing to live for and hope for beyond the mere wages they earn. 
It is all right and very attractive in theory, and it has not been 
without beneficent results in practice ; in fact, has worked so 
well that the profit-sharing experiment deserves the most com- 
prehensive and fullest possible tests.— Washington Post. 


tion of gauges for those in process of manufacture. 





OBITUARIES. 


JOHN MERRIGAN, a compositor on the Albany (N. Y.) Press 
and Knickerbocker, and a member of Albany Typographical 


| Union, has suffered the loss of his wife and two of his children. 


| ical Union, No. 4, died of consumption June 27. 


JAMES FENNELL, a member of Albany (N. Y.) Typograph- 
The union 
adopted appropriate resolutions and .attended the funeral in a 


| body. The deceased left a widow and three children. 


SPORTSMEN all over Australasia received with regret the 
news of the death of Mr. Chapman, better known as ‘‘ Augur”’ 
of the Australasian of Melbourne, one of the most expert 


| sporting writers of the day. He was the idol of the sporting 


comps. on the continent. About a year ago Mr. Chapman was 


| forced to resign his position on the Australasian as sporting 


editor through severe illness, and his friends rallied round him 
and got up a complimentary race meeting in his honor, which 
resulted in about $10,000 being handed to him as the profits. 
He has never recovered his health since his retirement, and on 
June g he succumbed. 

TERENCE J. LEONARD, a well-known pressman of New York 
city, died at his late residence, 295 Henry street, on July 1, of 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys. Mr. Leonard was born in the 
first ward of New York city, on November 8, 1855. At the age 


| of twelve he went to work at Theodore lL. DeVinne & Co’s 


| (then Francis Hart & Co,). 


He was with this firm about twenty 
years and turned out many thousand tokens of cut work, hav- 
ing worked on the old Scribner Magazine, The Century, 
St. Nicholas, etc. About five years ago he left DeVinne’s and 
went to work for J. J. Little & Co., remaining at the latter 
place about one year ; he then went to Ferris Bros., where he was 
foreman up to the time of his death. He left a widow and two 
children ; several brothers also survive him. Mr. Leonard was 
a member of the Adams and Cylinder Pressmen’s Union. The 
interment was in Calvary cemetery. 





A PURSUIT among Englishwomen is that of bookbinding. 
Many country houses have rooms specially fitted for the pur- 
pose, where the ladies of the family exercise their industry in 
this direction. 
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SPECIMENS. 

H. A. STONE, ‘‘neat printer,’’ of Neenah, Wisconsin, sends 
specimens of work which hardly bear out his claim to neat- 
ness. 

C. T. GULLIVER, Osage, Iowa. Specimens of billhead and 
letter head in tints, colors and bronzes, cleanly and well exe- 
cuted. 

CooPER & Co., Black River Falls, Wisconsin. Commercial 
blank work in tints and colors, of creditable design and neatly 
and cleanly printed. 

R. G. lL. CHRISTIE, Albany, New York, submits specimen 
of color work of indifferent execution in composition; the 
presswork is below grade. 

SELL T. HAWKINS, with the Republican, Danville, Indiana. 
Samples of printing of average merit. Avoid piecing rules for 
the division of columns of type. 

Ep. E. WILSON, designer and printer, with the Democrat, 
Gallatin, Missouri, submits samples of card work which, despite 
some imperfections, are meritorious. 

BRISTOL PRINTING COMPANY, North Easton, Massachusetts. 
Specimens of general work, evidently the product of a care- 
fully selected establishment, neatly and cleanly executed. 

B. F. HARB, Anderson, Indiana, submits specimens of gen- 
eral work, the design and composition of which are of fair 
merit, but the presswork is susceptible of considerable im- 
provement. 


SPECIMENS of school catalogue work from the press of 





Gilbert G. Davis, of Worcester, Massachusetts, have been | 


received ; they are admirably executed in all their departments, | 


care and good taste characterizing the work. 

CHARLES F, ELLiotr COMPANY, 912 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia, submit a sample of their work in the form of steel- 
plate, embossed, illuminated and celluloid cards ; they are cor- 


rect in every particular, and of unquestioned taste and beauty | 


in conception. 

J. R. RANSONE, Jr., Clebourne, Texas, submits several 
samples of general job printing. The composition on some of 
the samples shows evidence of judgment and taste, but Mr. 
Ransone should leave color work absolutely alone until he 
understands its rules and laws. 


W. G. HENDRICKS, Plymouth, Indiana, submits samples of 


general jobwork, spoiled through over-ornamentation, all the | 


more to be regretted from the fact that the office is evidently 
well equipped with material. The colors and tints asa rule are 
treated in such a fashion as to lose their effect. 


WILLIAM H. JACKSON, Waterbury, Connecticut. Catalogue 
of the Spring Exhibition of the Photographic Society of 
Waterbury, Connecticut. Mr. Jackson is to be congratulated 
on his product. If it is a specimen of his ‘ quick print,’’ his 
‘slow print’? must be something admirable. Two beautifully 
executed photogravures adorn the catalogue. 





““WHIFFLETS”’ is the title of a unique and admirably writ- 


ten little brochure by E. A. Wheatley, of Chicago, specialist in 
the preparation of advertising matter. While there may be 
something to criticise in the printing of the work, Mr. Wheat- 


ley demonstrates his ability to place advertisements before the 


public in a bright, catchy and novel style. 


S. C. WoopruFF, publisher Stromsburg Weekly News, | 


Stromsburg, Nebraska. 
exception may be taken in regard to the harmony of the colors. 
It is well displayed, and Mr. J. A. Westeflius, the foreman of the 
office, is to be congratulated on his efforts in wood-carving — 
two of the principal lines having been carved by him out of 
pine blocks ‘‘ right in the office.” 


WE have received No. 2 of the practical specimen books 
issued by Messrs. McCulloch & Whitcomb, ‘the Country 


Fourth of July poster to which some - 


Printers,” of Albert Lea, Minnesota. It is very handsome and | 





thoroughly practical. We are informed that the edition is a 
limited one, and that from a large number of orders already 
received it will be necessary for intending purchasers to send 
in their orders at once. The book sells for 25 cents—2-cent 
stamps if preferred. 

THE San Francisco Printing Company, James Pariser, man- 
ager, have been recently incorporated, and have fitted up a 
printing office second to none in the United States ; they are 
the contractors for printing the California Magazine, the 
numerous illustrations in which afford them an admirable 
opportunity to display their high grade of work. Mr. Pariser 
submits a sample of a card recently produced by the company, 
which is highly creditable. 

BERT H. VERNET, with Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, submits samples of superb embossing 
and printing. Indeed the name of the firm is synonymous 
with the highest class of work, and the versatility, good taste 
and judgment of Mr. Vernet are displayed in a hundred ways, 
and in none more so than in the production of catching adver- 
tisements, the humor of the figures in which are doubly effect- 
ive from their appropriateness to the subject. 


H. E. Turrie, of H. E. Tuttle & Co., printers and binders, 
of Osage, Iowa, submits a number of highly artistic specimens 
of general job printing. Artistic taste is shown in the designs 
of the specimens throughout, with a nice appreciation of the 
fitness of things ; from the finest to the most common kind ot 
work, superior judgment and workmanship is shown. To this 
cultivation of taste and its evidence in the work submitted, 
Mr. Tuttle attributes the credit largely to the influence of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


Mr. HoBART CHATFIELD TAYLOR has been made the consul 
of Spain at Chicago. 

THE A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company will soon start a 
branch auxiliary at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

C. H. BLAKELY & Co., printers and blank book manufac- 
turers, have been succeeded by Blakely & Rogers. 

Mr. C. F. PIETSCH, for many years business manager of the 
Illinois Staats Zeitung, sailed from New York on July 16 for 
Europe for a few months’ visit. 

A RATE of $15 for the round trip has been arranged from 
Chicago to Toronto, Ontario, on the occasion of the conven- 
tion of the United Typothete at the latter city, August 15 to 20. 

OwING to the continued and oppressive heat during July 
several of the job printing establishments were at times com- 
pelled to dismiss their employés and suspend business for the 
day. 

A. C. McCiurG & Co. have sold their interest in the Dial 
to Mr. Francis F. Browne. Mr. Browne has been the editor of 
the periodical since its establishment. He has also been a part 
owner since that time. 

THE exhibit to be made at the World’s Fair by Krupp, 
the celebrated gunmaker, will represent an expenditure of 
$1,500,000. The largest cannon ever made, weighing 122 tons, 
will be in the exhibit, as will be also several hundred tons 
of war material. 

A SPECIAL, meeting of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 
16, was held in Uhlich’s Hall on Saturday, July 23, to consider 
the question of shorter hours of labor. Much enthusiasm was 
manifested, and a committee was appointed to report at the 
next regular meeting. 

Mr. A. T, H. BROWER, of the Union Typefoundry, 337 Dear- 
born street, informs us that he is willing to pay $25 for a copy 
of any printers’ journal which will show a cut that is substan- 
tially the same as the Hempel quoin now in use, said publica- 
tion to be dated prior to March, 1876, and states that a search 
of this kind will prove of interest and of benefit to most any 
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one undertaking it. He is also willing to pay $50 for a 
pair of Hempel quoins of substantially the same construction 
as those in use during the past ten years, upon being accom- 
panied by adequate proof that they were purchased prior to 
March, 1876. 

“TH Violin Maker,” painted by the talented artist and 
illustrator, Charles A. Gray, which has received so many 
favorable criticisms by connoisseurs and which has been exten- 
sively noticed in the press, has been disposed of in Chicago by 
Mr. Gray at a round figure. 

THE many friends of Mr. A. L. Fyfe, ex-president of the 
Old-Time Printers’ Association, heard with sincere sorrow of his 
bereavement in the death of his wife at Canton, Missouri, on 
July 10. The body was brought to Chicago and interred on the 
13th ; the funeral being attended by a large concourse of friends 
and acquaintances. 

THE Northwestern Directory Company of Chicago will 
move their headquarters to Danville, Illinois, soon, and the 
members of the firm will reside in that city permanently. This 
company does a large business in its line of publishing direct- 
ories, and hereafter all the printing and binding will be done 
at Danville. The Elgin directory, compiled by this company, 
is now in press at office of Oscar Freese, Danville, Illinois. 


W. D. Boycr has leased the Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
building on the northeast corner of the alley on Fifth avenue, 
between Washington and Madison streets, from A. M. Barn- 
hart for five years at $12,000 a year. The building is five 
stories high, 60 by 71 feet, and Mr. Boyce will make improve- 
ments on it which will make the rental about $1,000 more. He 
will occupy it with his newspaper business, and will call it the 
Boyce newspaper building to distinguish it from the Boyce 
office building which he is constructing at 112 and 114 Dearborn 
street. Mr. Boyce will make his Dearborn street building a 
headquarters for newspaper advertising agents and correspond- 
ents, 


THE Old-time Printers’ Association held an old-fashioned 
basket picnic at Lincoln Park on Saturday, July 23. Out of the 
forty members of the association about twenty veteran typos 
came out and brought their wives and children. The air 
was full of reminiscences of interest. About 6 o’clock the 
members sat down to a spread on the sward. Those present 
with their families were: John Anderson, J. S. Thompson, 
Nels Johnson, H. A. Crowell, Michael Kearns, James A. Peck, 
Charles Lindsay, Fred Tracy, C. B. Langley, George W. Mor- 
ris, B. W. Rowland, John Stewart, John Gordon, A. H. Brown, 
William Mill, C. F. Sheldon, John McCaffrey, Charles Kirby, 
J. T. Russell, Conrad Kahler. Not until nightfall had tempered 
the atmosphere did the old-timers shake hands and depart for 
their homes. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


THE American Bookmaker begins a new volume with its 
July issue. It is full of crisp comment and timely suggestions, 
and throughout its departments is brief and comprehensive. 


THE British Bookmaker (May-June) is beyond criticism. It 
is a bulky treat to every lover of fine and artistic printing. 
“Strength of design and delicacy of treatment, superb typog- 
raphy, exquisite harmony of colors ’’ —this describes it. 


THE Century for August contains an illustrated article on 
“An Ascent of Fuji the Peerless.” Japan’s great sacred moun- 
tain is called variously Fuji-no-yama, Fujisan, Fujiyama, Fusi- 
yama and Fuji plain and simple, but the first two are consid- 
ered the proper spellings. 

FRED NICHOLS, of Lynn, Massachusetts, has recently issued 
an “Order and Record Book”? for printers, which is one of the 
most convenient books for offices of moderate size that we have 
seen. It simplifies bookkeeping, serving as it does both as an 
order book and journal. By using the book one can tell at a 
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glance whether orders are complete, what their cost is, and if 
they have been posted. Once entered in the book it is impos- 
sible to omit charging an order. They are neatly bound in half 
Russia, and are sold at $3. Orders can be sent direct to the 
publisher, or the book may be obtained through typefoundries 
and dealers in printers’ supplies. 


A cuRIOoUS book in which the text is neither written nor 
printed, but woven, has been lately published in Lyons. It is 
made of silk, and was published in twenty-five parts. Each 
part consists of two leaves, so that the entire volume contains 
only fifty leaves, inscribed with the service of the mass and 
several prayers. Both the letters and the border are in black 
silk on a white background. 


THE midsummer (July) number of the /uland Architect 
and News Record (Chicago) is sumptuous in illustration — it is 
a chef d’cuvre of the high-class typography of the present age. 
The numerous photogravures are exquisite in their soft clear- 
ness, and the etchings are of rare design and execution. The 
table of contents displays the names of gentlemen at the head 
of their profession, as contributors. 


‘“ WHEATON AND ITS HOMES ”’ is the title of a brochure pub- 
lished by Messrs. Prout & Burnham, of Wheaton, Illinois. 
Wheaton is a beautiful suburb of Chicago and Mr. Graham Burn- 

1am, the author of the work in question, presents its advantages 

as a home-center very strongly—the numerous and well- 
executed illustrations in half-tone and designs in linework by 
the Marr & Richards Engraving Company, Mack block, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, beautifying the text and driving conviction 
home to the city-worn seeker for country air and quietude. 


THE Lithographic Art Journal, of New York, which is as 
beautiful typographically as it is interesting in its contributions 
and editorials, published with its July issue, as a supplement, a 
handsome chromo-lithograph 13 by 20 inches in size,— the sub- 
ject being an autumn landscape representing a placid sheet of 
water reflecting the last glow of a glorious sunset surrounded 
by a forest, the trees of which have almost been bared of their 
foliage by the chilly autumn storms. The reproduction is a 
work of G. H. Buek & Co. The Lithographic Art Journal is to 
be congratulated on its enterprise. 


ONCE again Messrs. Lockwood & Co., publishers of the 
American Bookmaker send out their quarterly premium, the 
‘American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking,’’ and as 
each part, of which the one just received is No. 6, is laid in 
place the pile grows, is more often referred to and its value 
more appreciated. It is the most comprehensive book of the 
kind ever published ; and affords a valuable premium to sub- 
scribers of the Bookmaker. ‘To parties who remit $6 in 
advance, for three years’ subscription to the American Book- 
maker, the publishers will guarantee to deliver the parts of 
the Dictionary complete without extra charge, regardless of 
the size of the work.” Such is the announcement, and no 
printer can afford to neglect the offer. In part 6 twelve pages 
are devoted to the subject of imposition, showing practical 
examples. 


OPpiE P. READ sold his first novel outright for $125. This 
was ‘“‘Len Gansett,’”’ and the purchasers were Ticknor & Co., 
of Boston. The novel did not sell very well, but a Chicago 
publisher, F. J. Schulte, fancied he could make money out of it 
if he had the copyright. To this publisher the Boston firm 
sold the copyright and stereotype plates for $100, and the Chi- 
cago man forthwith printed a new edition, and began to push 
it with the trade. Upto this time 60,000 copies of the book 
have been sold, and the sale continues steadily. The same 
publisher took Ignatius Donnelly’s story of ‘‘ Caesar’s Column,” 
after it had been rejected in manuscript by the leading pub- 
lishers of the country, and 150,000 of this work have been sold 
already, although 2,500 copies had to be given away before the 
press could be induced to read and notice the book.— Chicago 
News. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 
THE Patriot, of Jackson, Michigan, has put in its pressroom 
recently a new Dispatch press, double feed. 
THE Daily Bee, of Roanoke, Virginia, afternoon paper, has 
been incorporated, with five printers as owners and stock- 


holders. 

Two new papers have been started at Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, Kanawha Valley Democrat and Nonpareil Review, both 
democratic weeklies. 

A NEw afternoon paper, the Record, will make its bow at 
Roanoke, Virginia, July 15, with H. Q. Nicholson, formerly of 
the Evening World, as managing editor. 

There is ¢a/k of another morning republican paper being 
started at Lima, Ohio. The Fort Wayne Press Company are 
said to be at the head, and it will be Shermanite. 


THE subscription price of the Omaha Daily Bee and Omaha 
Daily World-Herald have been advanced from 15 cents to 20 
cents per week each, including the Sunday edition. 

THE Cairo Bulletin, Cairo, Illinois, has taken out water 
power and put in a Van Duzen gas engine. They have also 
added a large size Gordon job press to their pressrooms. 

Ir is rumored that the /ron Belt, a monthly publication, of 
Roanoke, Virginia, will, by September 1 next, have its own 
plant in operation in connection with a first-class job office. 

THE Free Press (evening), of Ottawa, Ontario, has put on 
a new dress, with a Goss perfecting press, and has changed 
from a four to an eight page paper, much improving its appear- 
ance. 

THE Rensselaer County Eagle is the name of a new weekly 
paper published in Greenbush, New York, by William H. 
Nichols and Frank H. Wood. It is a five-column, eight-page 
paper. ; 

A LABOR paper has been started at Logansport, Indiana, | 
under the auspices of the Logansport Trades Assembly. It is | 
called the Union Labor Gazette, and is an eight-page four- 
column monthly. 

THE Champion, of Atchison, Kansas, has changed hands, 
Lieut.-Gov. A. J. Felt now being sole proprietor. He has im- | 
proved the appearance of the paper, and will make it better 
for printers and everybody concerned. 





RUMOR says that the Albany (N. Y.) Hvening Post has been 
purchased by proprietor James H. Manning of the Argus, and 
that it will have telegraph service, and otherwise be improved 
and made a lively I-cent evening paper. 


WILLIAM B. WESTERVELT, formerly of Poughkeepsie, New | 


York, is now city editor of the Hvening Press, Newburgh, New | 
York. He was recently superintendent of Mount Hope Ceme- 
tery, which position he held for a number of years. 


A NEw republican morning daily is to be started in Boston, 
Massachusetts, September 1, ensuing. Stockholders—Messrs. 
Long, Ames, Beard, Lodge, Tom Reed, Godfrey Morse, Chand- 
ler, Senator Hoar, ex-Governor Brackett, Congressmen 
Walker, Soley. 

THE Daily Times, of Bethlehem, has favored us with a copy 
of its ‘‘Sesqui-Centennial Industrial Edition,” of thirty-six 
pages, published in June, containing matters of great his- 
torical and industrial interest. It is well printed and sumptu- 
ously illustrated. 

THE Evening Post, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, will soon 
move into its new building on Cannon street. The structure is 
an elegant one, and being erected for a newspaper office, con- 
sequently the conveniences are all on hand. When settled in 
its new quarters the Fost can boast of the handsomest news- 
paper office in its section of the state. 

THE Evening Public, a new daily six-column folio, 744 cents | 
per week, has been established at Omaha, Nebraska, in the 
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interests of the People’s party. The first number was issued on 
the Fourth of July, the big day of the new party’s convention. 
Major Wilcox, proprietor of the late Datly Republican, is at 
the head. The Weekly Republican, which he still continues to 
publish, has been changed to the Weekly Public. 

HERMAN P. HEVENOR, formerly editor and proprietor of 
the Rhinebeck Gazette, Rhinebeck, New York, who has been 
employed as a writer on several papers in western cities, but 
more recently on a Buffalo, New York, paper, while attempting 
to alight from a moving train on the C. N. E. & W. R. R. at 
Rhinebeck, had his foot so badly lacerated that his removal 
was necessary to Vassar hospital, in Poughkeepsie, where the 
foot was amputated at the ankle. He was doing well at last 
reports. 

THE Daily Post, of Houston, Texas, has inaugurated a 
pleasant rivalry in the Lone Star State, having offered to award 
two scholarships in the Hamilton County College to the two 
most popular young ladies— one for the state of Texas at large, 
the other for the city of Houston — the final result to be decided 
by popular vote, either by coupons cut from the /osé, or in 
solid lots of one hundred votes, when money is forwarded to 
pay for papers set aside, at the rate of $2.50 per hundred; $25 
per thousand. “Miss Ella Banks Lambert, daughter of Colonel 
Will Lambert, proofreader on the /os/, and President of 
Houston Typographical Union, No. 87, is a candidate for the 
‘*All Houston Scholarship,’ and is known as the ‘ Printer 
Girl.” She is the only representative of the craft in the race. 
A stirring circular has been sent out by the printers of Houston 
calling upon their brother printers to vote. The contest closes 


July 30. 


TRADE NOTES. 
THE Morning News, of Wilmington, Delaware, put in a 


| new Cox duplex perfecting press July 11. 


A. A. RUSSELL, pressman on the New Haven, Connecticut, 


| Leader, has started a job office on Orange street, that city. 


THE firm of Rottman & Pugh, proprietors of the Star Job 
Office, Terre Haute, Indiana, has been dissolved, Mr. Rottman 


| retiring. 


Wi1LK & CRUMPTON, printers, Memphis, Tennessee, have 
moved to 16 and 18 Union street and have put in steam fixtures 
and a cylinder press. 

WILLIAM F. BoSHART, of Poughkeepsie, New York, has 
removed his job printing office from 241 to 315 Main street, and 
is enjoying a good patronage. 

THE Atchison Printing Company, of Atchison, Kansas, has 
changed hands, W. W. Clark, formerly of the St. Joe Steam 


| Print, purchasing a controlling interest. 


THE Fishkill 7zmes, of Fishkill, New York, shows prosper- 
ity, and has just added a new Campbell newspaper press. 
Editor Dean wants to keep up with the times. 

THE Will S. Marshall Printing Company, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, capital $25,000, has been recently incorporated, to do 
book, job and newspaper printing, and binding. 

MESSRS. LONGWELL & CUMMINGS have canvassed the city 
of Logansport, Indiana, for the publication of a new city and 
county directory. They expect to have it out by September 1, 
1892. 

THE job printing firm of Lane, Kuster & Chauncey, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, has been dissolved, Mr. Chauncey 


| retiring. The concern now carries the name of the Lane-Kuster 


Printing Company. 

F. A. LAZENBY & Co., Baltimore, Maryland, have bought 
the patents, patterns, jigs and special machinery of the Eclipse, 
the Eclipse Junior and the Baltimore Jobber printing presses, 
as also the good will of that branch of the business of J. F. W. 
Dorman & Co. pertaining to the sale of printers’ supplies. It 
is possible that a large stock company will be organized and 
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the manufacture of these presses entered into on a large scale. 
The demand for them has already grown so extensive that 
with the present factory facilities it is difficult to fill orders. 


THE job printing firm of Griscom & Small and the Metho- 
dist. Journal Publishing Company, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
have consolidated, retaining the name of the Methodist Journal 
Publishing Company. 

lL. H. MercHANT & Co., Gloucester, Massachusetts, box 
manufacturers, have closed their branch house in New York at 
go Nassau street, which has been run for the sale of printing 
machinery, material, etc., for some time. 
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for gold blocking without preparation. Both papers are made 
in various colors and patterns, 20 by 30 inches in size, and of 
excellent quality. The leather papers are a most perfect imita- 
tion of real leather. The firm solicits export orders, which are 
delivered f. 0. b. any port in Great Britain. Samples and prices 
will be sent those interested upon request. 

THE Agawam Paper Company, of Mittineaque, Massachu- 
setts, are beginning to push the sale of their U. S. linen. Their 
regular laid U. S. linen has been made for a number of years, 
but the paper they are now making has a new water mark with 


| the words “‘U. S. Linen” and a vignette of ‘“‘ Uncle Sam,” and 


a well-designed circular their removal to larger quarters, better | 


adapted to their business, at 710 Wyandotte street, ground | A : : 
iy, elle 7 poe : 8 | doubt meet with a large and ready sale, as its merits warrant. 


floor. They also announce extensive additions to their mechan- | 


ical department. 

THE Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company seem 
to have made a decided hit with their “Dispatch ” fast news- 
paper press. Their western agents, Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, of Chicago, have placed no less than half a dozen of 
them within the past month. 


THE Tolan-Cook Printing Company succeeds Frank C. 
Tolan at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
copperplate engraving and a general line of stationery. Mr. 
Tolan has built up a nice trade, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Clarence Cook, formerly city editor of the Sen¢ine/l, will now 
be in better shape to push onward to further success and 
wealth. 

VAN LEYEN & Co., designers, photo-etchers, wood engrav- 
ers and half-tone engravers, 149 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, 


They intend to add wood and | 


; . : " ._ | is a wove paper. 
BRAMHALI, & KLINE, Kansas City, Missouri, announce in | pap 


The trademark and vignette have particular 
reference to the patriotic spirit of the day; no better or more 
taking one could have been adopted, and the paper will no 


THE new Scott color-printing press lately put into Zhe [nter 
Ocean office, Chicago, is doing some very good colored work, 


| although the first illustrations produced are not as fine as those 


that will be turned out later on when the machine has had a 
more thorough test. It has proved, however, the possibility of 


| printing pictures in several colors at one operation and at great 


_ speed, thus enabling daily papers to present to their subscribers 
| plates that could only be done before at great expense and by 


Michigan, announce through the medium of a highly artistic | 


card that the firm which has hitherto consisted of Albert J. Van | 


Leyen and Will S. Hensler, will hereafter be known as Van 
Leyen & Hensler, and solicit the continued patronage of their 
clients. 

In spite of the fact that less than six months ago the Dex- 
ter Folder Company’s plant and facilities at Fulton, New York, 
were more than doubled in capacity, still the report comes 
from them that they are unable to keep up with their orders, 
having on July 1 in the neighborhood of forty machines 
ordered. The force of men employed is being constantly 
increased and is kept at work night and day. 


THE Grazeo Designers, an association of specialists, at the 
Manhattan building, Dearborn street, Chicago, are prepared to 
furnish original and artistic designs and illustrations for books 
and catalogues of a high order, pen and ink sketches, wash 
drawings and unique display advertisements for reproduction, 
equal to anything done in the United States. They are not 
identified with any particular publishing or engraving concern. 


THE Publishers’ and Printers’ Supply Company, 325 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, manufacturers and dealers in all kinds of 
plates for printing purposes, have recently issued a very com- 
plete catalogue of cuts in great variety. This specimen will be 
found valuable to any one in search of cuts for illustrative pur- 
poses. It will be mailed free of postage charges on receipt of 
75 cents, which amount will be deducted from the first order or 
remitted on return of the book. 


A RECENT British consular report on trade echoes a com- 
plaint which has been heard very frequently of late. Foreign 
traders, says the writer, are positively inundated with circulars 
and price lists, while parcels of similar things are loaded upon 
the consuls. Most of these, we are told, go straight into the 
wastepaper basket. ‘‘Trade papers, on the other hand, are,” 
says the consul, ‘‘read with avidity, and such advertisements 
as they contain receive a certain amount of attention.”’ 


MEssrs. SMITH & MCLAURIN, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, 


England, have favored us with samples of their leather and 
calf papers, for printers’ and bookbinders’ use, made expressly 


slow processes. It is safe to say that with better designs and 
with a little more experience in the work, these illustrations 
will soon compare favorably with any of that nature turned out 
by the slower methods. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

ROBERT HARCOURT, a job printer, of Stillwater, New York, 
has started a weekly paper called the Stillwater Journal. 

PRESIDENT EDWARD A. KEYES, of Albany (N. Y.) Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 4, is the happy father of a bouncing boy 
baby. 

POUGHKEEPSIE TYPOGRAPHICAI, UNION, No. 315, held a 
picnic on the afternoon and evening of June 25, and had a very 
pleasant time, netting about $60. 

THEO. A. ARENS and Thomas (‘‘ Scotty ’’) Kerr recently pur- 


| chased the job office of W. H. Woodrow, at Youngstown, Ohio, 





which is now running nicely under firm name of Arens & 
Kerr. 

THE Telegraph, of Macon, Georgia, has seven machines in 
operation, thereby throwing out of work about twenty men. 
They are paying 12 cents for machine work, or $20 per week of 
seven days. 

AT its next meeting Typographical Union No. 4o, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, will consider a raise of scale to 40 cents morning 
papers, 35 cents evening papers, 40 cents bookwork, $17 per 
week job offices. 

MEASURES have been taken by Newburgh (New York) 
Typographical Union, No. 305, to raise the price of composition 
to 30 cents per 1,000, and jobwork to $13 per week, to take 
effect October I ensuing. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot by the typographical union of 
Lima, Ohio, toward presenting an increased scale of prices, 
especially on jobwork. It is thought there will be no trouble 
in getting more for that class of work. 

HENRY DORSEY, manufacturer of printers’ rollers and roller 
composition and dealer in pressroom supplies, 247 Elm street, 
Dallas, Texas, will receive subscriptions to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Now is the time to subscribe. 

THE compositors of Brantford, Ontario, are a little handi- 
capped by not having sufficient type, and frequently work 
evenings to throw in their cases. The Hapositor needs the 
attention of the typefounders, it would seem. 

CLayton C. CLouGH, a Boston job printer, has been left 
$5,000 by the will of the late Herford Drummond, of London, 
as a reward for stopping a pair of runaway horses, and saving 











the lives of Mr. Drummond and his daughter in Halifax in 
January, 1891. Mr. Clough is about twenty-six years of age 
and is a native of Shirley. He will leave for England about | 
August 1 to be legally identified and get the money. | 

THE strike of York, Pennsylvania, Typographical Union, 
No. 225, for an increase of wages, which occurred on April I 
last, is still in progress, but two firms having agreed to pay the 
scale of wages demanded, and at present there are twenty-three 
members of No. 225 still on strike. 

A COMMITTEE was appointed at the June meeting of River- 
side, California, Typographical Union, No. 254, to wait on pro- 
prietors in regard to nine hours constituting a day’s work. 
Each and all of the proprietors agreed without hesitation, and 
the nine-hour day went into effect July 1. 

Mr. J. W. SWINBURNE, of the Swinburne Printing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has lately invented a quick and sat- 
isfactory process of embossing for job printing. No special 
presses are necessary — and in this the merit chiefly lies, that 
it can be worked on any job press. Specimens submitted bear 
out Mr. Swinburne’s claim —that he has in his possession an 
economical, rapid and satisfactory method of embossing in job 
printing. Application for a patent has been made. 


CHARLES G. BURGOYNE, the law printer at 146 Center street, 
New York, who is known to nearly every lawyer and law firm 
in New York, July 25, sent the following dispatch to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Streator, who is in command of the toth regiment, 
which is stationed at Homestead during the trouble at the 
Carnegie works : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Streator, Homestead, Pennsylvania: law-abiding 
men who believe that every man is entitled to trial before condemnation 
and punishment will agree with me that the outrage perpetrated by you, 
indorsed by your superior officers and participated in by your regimental 
surgeon, is a crime only paralleled by the crimes of a mob. 

My check for a good round sum is at the disposal of any Pennsylvania 
lawyer who will undertake to bring you to justice. Believe me, there are 
many men in this city, not only humble citizens like myself but military 
men as well, who are willing to loosen their purse strings that sucha 
monumental crime may not go unpunished. C. G. BURGOYNE. 
—Mr. Burgoyne is an American by birth and served with a 
Pennyslvania regiment in the late war. The ‘outrage’? he 
refers to was the stringing up of a private by the thumbs for 
thirty minutes because he had given three cheers for the man 
who shot Frick. The private was then shaved on one-half his 
head and drummed out of town, being threatened with a volley 
of bullets if he turned his face toward camp. Bergmann, the 
would-be slayer of H. C. Frick, manager of the Homestead 
iron works, is said to be a Russian and a job printer. 


THE typographical unions of the state of Minnesota, 
together with the allied crafts, met in St. Paul, July 12, and 
perfected a state organization. There was a large attendance 
of delegates and considerable enthusiasm manifested in the 
organization of a state union to improve the printing trade 
generally among the workmen. E. C. Ives, St. Paul, called the 
convention to order, and upon motion, was declared temporary 
chairman, and H. S. Woodward, Minneapolis, temporary secre- 
tary. A committee of five was appointed to draft a constitution 
and by-laws, the committee to report at3 P.M. The convention 
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then adjourned to meet at that hour. Upon assembling at 

3 o’clock the committee’s report was read and accepted, with | 
some minor changes. The permanent organization was then | 
perfected with the following officers: President, E. C. Ives, St. 





Paul; vice-president, W. D. Dean, Duluth; secretary-treasurer, 
H. S. Woodward, Minneapolis ; state organizer, T. R. Drake, 
Minneapolis; board of directors —J. J. Ryder, G. H. Smith, J. 
J. O’Rourke, A. Meltzer, W. F. Dunn, all of St. Paul. Various | 
matters of interest to the craft were discussed and acted upon. | 
When the location of the next meeting was brought up, there | 
was a spirited rivalry between Minneapolis and Duluth, result- 
ing in favor of the latter by a vote of nine to five, and the next 
meeting of the Minnesota state union of allied printing crafts 
will be held in that city on the last Tuesday in September. 





PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


THE Fox River Paper Company, of Appleton, Wisconsin, 


| are building a new writing mill. 


CRANE BROTHERS, of Westfield, Massachusetts, are increas- 
ing their capacity by a substantial enlargement. 


Cyrus W. FIELD was formerly a paper. maker, of Lee, 
Massachusetts, and a rag and paper dealer in New York city. 


THE Linden Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
is the name of the new mill being built by the McElwains and 
others. 

J.C. Lang & Co., of Elkhart, Indiana, have thoroughly 
rebuilt their tissue-paper mill and will have a complete mill of 
its class. 

Mr. GEORGE H. LAFLIN, an old-time paper dealer of Chi- 
cago, is now enjoying his new residence in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. : 

THE Morley Copying Press and Paper Company, of Lee, 
Massachusetts, will make A. W. Eaton, of South Lee, their 
treasurer. 

EATON DIKEMAN & Co., of Lee, Massachusetts, makers of 
blotting papers, have secured a large government contract and 
are of course happy. 

THE annual meeting of the L. L. Brown Paper Company, 
Adams, Massachusetts, occurred on the fifteenth. The old 
officers were reélected. 

GROUND has been broken and the work of excavating for 
the new Riverside paper mill at Holyoke, Massachusetts, is 
being rapidly pushed forward. 

THE new writing mill of the Mitteneague Paper Company, 
West Springfield, Massachusetts, is all inclosed and will be 
making paper at no distant day. 

THE Elkhart Paper Company, of Elkhart, Indiana, which 
recently suffered- by fire, are now running again. They are 
making extensive improvements. 

GEORGE K. BatrrD & Bro., of Lee, Massachusetts, whose 
mill recently burned, has settled with insurance companies and 
is now building on a more improved plan. 

GEORGE B. HOLBROOK and Henry J. Beebe, of the Beebe & 
Holbrook Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, have gone to 
Europe for a six weeks’ trip. Their families accompany them. 

JOHN DE VARRENNES, the veteran paper manufacturer, 
formerly of Lee, Massachusetts, has taken charge of the Ameri- 
can Wood Paper Company mill at Spring City, Pennsylvania. 


THE immense mill at Fort Edward, New York, controlled 
by the Glens Falls Paper Company, has started up two 
machines. The total product of this corporation is one hundred 
tons daily of wood news. 

THE Carew Manufacturing Company, at South Hadley Falls, 
Massachusetts, are building in common with other printing 
mills and will make four tons of writing daily instead of two 
tons as heretofore. 

THE annual meeting of the American Paper Makers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Saratoga, New York, on July 27, at the 
Grand Union hotel. Western paper makers may turn out 
strong to induce the association to meet in Chicago next year. 


THE paper mills are running up to their usual capacity this 
summer all over the country, and seem to have no difficulty in 
placing their product. They have been remarkably free from 
labor troubles, as they always pay good wages to their help. 
Rags and paper stock were never lower than at present, and 
meet a readysale. There are less rags going east from the west 
than has been known for years, as there is much more demand 
for good grades west at the prevailing low prices. Foreign rags 
have come in quite freely at very low prices. The rag dealers 


are solid for protection and sigh for a duty on foreign rags and 
| paper stock. 
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the manufacture of these presses entered into on a large scale. 
The demand for them has already grown so extensive that 
with the present factory facilities it is difficult to fill orders. 


THE job printing firm of Griscom & Small and the Metho- 
dist Journal Publishing Company, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
have consolidated, retaining the name of the Methodist Journal 
Publishing Company. 

lL. H. MERCHANT & Co., Gloucester, Massachusetts, box 
manufacturers, have closed their branch house in New York at 
go Nassau street, which has been run for the sale of printing 
machinery, material, etc., for some time. 

BRAMHALL & KLINE, Kansas City, Missouri, announce in 
a well-designed circular their removal to larger quarters, better 
adapted to their business, at 710 Wyandotte street, ground 
floor. They also announce extensive additions to their mechan- 
ical department. 

THE Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company seem 
to have made a decided hit with their ‘“‘ Dispatch ’’ fast news- 
paper press. Their western agents, Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, of Chicago, have placed no less than half a dozen of 
them within the past month. 


THE Tolan-Cook Printing Company succeeds Frank C. 
Tolan at Fort Wayne, Indiana. They intend to add wood and 
copperplate engraving and a general line of stationery. Mr. 
Tolan has built up a nice trade, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Clarence Cook, formerly city editor of the Seztinel, will now 
be in better shape to push onward to further success and 
wealth. 

VAN LEYEN & Co., designers, photo-etchers, wood engrav- 
ers and half-tone engravers, 149 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan, announce through the medium of a highly artistic 
card that the firm which has hitherto consisted of Albert J. Van 
Leyen and Will S. Hensler, will hereafter be known as Van 
Leyen & Hensler, and solicit the continued patronage of their 
clients. 

IN spite of the fact that less than six months ago the Dex- 
ter Folder Company’s plant and facilities at Fulton, New York, 
were more than doubled in capacity, still the report comes 
from them that they are unable to keep up with their orders, 


ordered. The force of men employed is being constantly 
increased and is kept at work night and day. 

THE Grazeo Designers, an association of specialists, at the 
Manhattan building, Dearborn street, Chicago, are prepared to 
furnish original and artistic designs and illustrations for books 
and catalogues of a high order, pen and ink sketches, wash 
drawings and unique display advertisements for reproduction, 
equal to anything done in the United States. They are not 
identified with any particular publishing or engraving concern. 


THE Publishers’ .and Printers’ Supply Company, 325 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, manufacturers and dealers in all kinds of 
plates for printing purposes, have recently issued a very com- 
plete catalogue of cuts in great variety. This specimen will be 
found valuable to any one in search of cuts for illustrative pur- 


poses. It will be mailed free of postage charges on receipt of 


75 cents, which amount will be deducted from the first order or | 


remitted on return of the book. 


A RECENT British consular report on trade echoes a com- 
plaint which has been heard very frequently of late. 
traders, says the writer, are positively inundated with circulars 
and price lists, while parcels of similar things are loaded upon 
the consuls. Most of these, we are told, go straight into the 
wastepaper basket. ‘‘Trade papers, on the other hand, are,”’ 
says the consul, ‘‘read with avidity, and such advertisements 
as they contain receive a certain amount of attention.”’ 

MEssrs. SMITH & MCLAURIN, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, 
England, have favored us with samples of their leather and 
calf papers, for printers’ and bookbinders’ use, made expressly 
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for gold blocking without preparation. Both papers are made 
in various colors and patterns, 20 by 30 inches in size, and of 
excellent quality. The leather papers are a most perfect imita- 
tion of real leather. The firm solicits export orders, which are 
delivered f. 0. b. any port in Great Britain. Samples and prices 
will be sent those interested upon request. 


THE Agawam Paper Company, of Mittineaque, Massachu- 
setts, are beginning to push the sale of their U. S. linen. Their 
regular laid U. S. linen has been made for a number of years, 
but the paper they are now making hasa new water mark with 
the words ‘‘U. S. Linen” and a vignette of ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” and 
is a wove paper. The trademark and vignette have particular 
reference to the patriotic spirit of the day; no better or more 
taking one could have been adopted, and the paper will no 
doubt meet with a large and ready sale, as its merits warrant. 

THE new Scott color-printing press lately put into Zhe Jnter 
Ocean office, Chicago, is doing some very good colored work, 
although the first illustrations produced are not as fine as those 
that will be turned out later on when the machine has had a 
more thorough test. It has proved, however, the possibility of 
printing pictures in several colors at one operation and at great 
speed, thus enabling daily papers to present to their subscribers 
plates that could only be done before at great expense and by 
slow processes. It is safe to say that with better designs and 
with a little more experience in the work, these illustrations 
will soon compare favorably with any of that nature turned out 
by the slower methods. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

ROBERT HARCOURT, a job printer, of Stillwater, New York, 
has started a weekly paper called the Stillwater Journal. 

PRESIDENT EDWARD A. KEYES, of Albany (N. Y.) Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 4, is the happy father of a bouncing boy 
baby. 

POUGHKEEPSIE TYPOGRAPHICAI, UNION, No. 315, held a 
picnic on the afternoon and evening of June 25, and had a very 
pleasant time, netiing about $60. 

THEO. A. ARENS and Thomas (‘‘ Scotty ’’) Kerr recently pur- 
chased the job office of W. H. Woodrow, at Youngstown, Ohio, 


: : . : | ich i running. nicely under firm name of Arens & 
having on July 1 in the neighborhood of forty machines | ei dies & 7 é 
| Kerr. 


THE Telegraph, of Macon, Georgia, has seven machines in 
operation, thereby throwing out of work about twenty men. 
They are paying 12 cents for machine work, or $20 per week of 
seven days. 

AT its next meeting Typographical Union No. 40, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, will consider a raise of scale to 40 cents morning 
papers, 35 cents evening papers, 40 cents bookwork, $17 per 
week job offices. 

MEASURES have been taken by Newburgh (New York) 
Typographical Union, No. 305, to raise the price of composition 
to 30 cents per 1,000, and jobwork to $13 per week, to take 
effect October 1 ensuing. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot by the typographical union of 
Lima, Ohio, toward presenting an increased scale of prices, 
especially on jobwork. It is thought there will be no trouble 
in getting more for that class of work. 

HENRY DorsEy, manufacturer of printers’ rollers and roller 
composition and dealer in pressroom supplies, 247 Elm street, 
Dallas, Texas, will receive subscriptions to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Now is the time to subscribe. 

THE compositors of Brantford, Ontario, are a little handi- 
capped by not having sufficient type, and frequently work 
evenings to throw in their cases. The Zxpositor needs the 


attention of the typefounders, it would seem. 

CLayton C. CLouGH, a Boston job printer, has been left 
$5,000 by the will of the late Herford Drummond, of London, 
as a reward for stopping a pair of runaway horses, and saving 


























January, 1891. Mr. Clough is about twenty-six years of age 
and is a native of Shirley. He will leave for England about 
August 1 to be legally identified and get the money. 


THE strike of York, Pennsylvania, Typographical Union, 


No. 225, for an increase of wages, which occurred on April 1 | 
last, is still in progress, but two firms having agreed to pay the 
scale of wages demanded, and at present there are twenty-three 


members of No. 225 still on strike. 

A COMMITTEE was appointed at the June meeting of River- 
side, California, Typographical Union, No. 254, to wait on pro- 
prietors in regard to nine hours constituting a day’s work. 
Each and all of the proprietors agreed without hesitation, and 
the nine-hour day went into effect July 1. 

Mr. J. W. SWINBURNE, of the Swinburne Printing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has lately invented a quick and sat- 
isfactory process of embossing for job printing. No special 
presses are necessary — and in this the merit chiefly lies, that 
it can be worked on any job press. Specimens submitted bear 
out Mr. Swinburne’s claim —that he has in his possession an 
economical, rapid and satisfactory method of er:bossing in job 
printing. Application for a patent has been made. 


CHARLES G. BURGOYNE, the law printer at 146 Center street, 
New York, who is known to nearly every lawyer and law firm 
in New York, July 25, sent the following dispatch to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Streator, who is in command of the toth regiment, 
which is stationed at Homestead during the trouble at the 
Carnegie works : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Streator, Homestead, Pennsylvania: Yaw-abiding 
men who believe that every man is entitled to trial before condemnation 
and punishment will agree with me that the outrage perpetrated by you, 
indorsed by your superior officers and participated in by your regimental 
surgeon, is a crime only paralleled by the crimes of a mob. 

My check for a good round sum is at the disposal of any Pennsylvania 
lawyer who will undertake to bring you to justice. Believe me, there are 
many men in this city, not only humble citizens like myself but military 
men as well, who are willing to loosen their purse strings that sucha 
monumental crime may not go unpunished. C. G. BURGOYNE. 
—Mr. Burgoyne is an American by birth and served with a 
Pennyslvania regiment in the late war. The ‘“‘outrage”’ he 
refers to was the stringing up of a private by the thumbs for 
thirty minutes because he had given three cheers for the man 
who shot Frick. The private was then shaved on one-half his 
head and drummed out of town, being threatened with a volley 
of bullets if he turned his face toward camp. Bergmann, the 
would-be slayer of H. C. Frick, manager of the Homestead 
iron works, is said to be a Russian and a job printer. 


THE typographical unions of the state of Minnesota, 
together with the allied crafts, met in St. Paul, July 12, and 
perfected a state organization. There was a large attendance 
of delegates and considerable enthusiasm manifested in the 
organization of a state union to improve the printing trade 
generally among the workmen. E. C. Ives, St. Paul, called the 
convention to order, and upon motion, was declared temporary 
chairman, and H. S. Woodward, Minneapolis, temporary secre- 
tary. A committee of five was appointed to draft a constitution 
and by-laws, the committee to report at3 P.M. The convention 
then adjourned to meet at that hour. Upon assembling at 
3 o’clock the committee’s report was read and accepted, with 
some minor changes. The permanent organization was then 
perfected with the following officers: President, E. C. Ives, St. 
Paul ; vice-president, W. D. Dean, Duluth ; secretary-treasurer, 
H. S. Woodward, Minneapolis; state organizer, T. R. Drake, 
Minneapolis; board of directors —J. J. Ryder, G. H. Smith, J. 
J. O’Rourke, A. Meltzer, W. F. Dunn, all of St. Paul. Various 


matters of interest to the craft were discussed and acted upon. | 
When the location of the next meeting was brought up, there | 


was a spirited rivalry between Minneapolis and Duluth, result- 
ing in favor of the latter by a vote of nine to five, and the next 
meeting of the Minnesota state union of allied printing crafts 
will be held in that city on the last Tuesday in September. 
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PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


THE Fox River Paper Company, of Appleton, Wisconsin, 


| are building a new writing mill. 


CRANE BROTHERS, of Westfield, Massachusetts, are increas- 
ing their capacity by a substantial enlargement. 


Cyrus W. FIELD was formerly a paper maker, of Lee, 
Massachusetts, and a rag and paper dealer in New York city. 


THE Linden Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
is the name of the new mill being built by the McElwains and 
others. 

J.C. Lang & Co., of Elkhart, Indiana, have thoroughly 
rebuilt their tissue-paper mill and will have a complete mill of 
its class. 

Mr. GEORGE H. LAFLIN, an old-time paper dealer of Chi- 
cago, is now enjoying his new residence in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. ; 

THE Morley Copying Press and Paper Company, of Lee, 
Massachusetts, will make A. W. Eaton, of South Lee, their 
treasurer. 

EATON DIKEMAN & Co., of Lee, Massachusetts, makers of 
blotting papers, have secured a large government contract and 
are of course happy. 

THE annual meeting of the L. L. Brown Paper Company, 
Adams, Massachusetts, occurred on the fifteenth. The old 
officers were reélected. 

GROUND has been broken and the work of excavating for 
the new Riverside paper mill at Holyoke, Massachusetts, is 
being rapidly pushed forward. 

THE new writing mill of the Mitteneague Paper Company, 
West Springfield, Massachusetts, is all inclosed and will be 
making paper at no distant day. 

THE Elkhart Paper Company, of Elkhart, Indiana, which 
recently suffered-by fire, are now running again. They are 
making extensive improvements. 

GEORGE K. BatrD & Bro., of Lee, Massachusetts, whose 
mill recently burned, has settled with insurance companies and 
is now building on a more improved plan. 

GEORGE B. HOLBROOK and Henry J. Beebe, of the Beebe & 
Holbrook Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, have gone to 
Europe for a six weeks’ trip. Their families accompany them. 

JOHN DE VARRENNES, the veteran paper manufacturer, 
formerly of Lee, Massachusetts, has taken charge of the Ameri- 
can Wood Paper Company mill at Spring City, Pennsylvania. 


THE immense mill at Fort Edward, New York, controlled 
by the Glens Falls Paper Company, has started up two 
machines. The total product of this corporation is one hundred 
tons daily of wood news. 

THE Carew Manufacturing Company, at South Hadley Falls, 
Massachusetts, are building in common with other printing 
mills and will make four tons of writing daily instead of two 
tons as heretofore. 

THE annual meeting of the American Paper Makers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Saratoga, New York, on July 27, at the 
Grand Union hotel. Western paper makers may turn out 
strong to induce the association to meet in Chicago next year. 


THE paper mills are running up to their usual capacity this 
summer all over the country, and seem to have no difficulty in 
placing their product. They have been remarkably free from ~ 
labor troubles, as they always pay good wages to their help. 
Rags and paper stock were never lower than at present, and 
meet a readysale. There are less rags going east from the west 
than has been known for years, as there is much more demand 
for good grades west at the prevailing low prices. Foreign rags 
have come in quite freely at very low prices. The rag dealers 


are solid for protection and sigh for a duty on foreign rags and 
paper stock. 
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RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 


Below is given a list of corporations, chartered recently to 
do business in the line of printing and allied trades, with capi- 


tal stock of each. 

Albrecht, Cahill and Martin Co., Chicago, Ill. $5,000. To doa general 
printing and publishing business. 

Allen Publishing Co., Martinsburg, W. Va. $100,000. To publish and 
print books and buy and sell advertising privileges. 

American Druggist Publishing Co., New York city, N. Y. $12,500. To 
publish a periodical, American Druggist, print circulars, pamphlets, etc. 

American Playing Card and Printing Co., Chicago, Ill. $1,000. Todoa 
general printing business and manufacture and sell playing cards. 

American Publishing Co., Lawrence, Mass. $20,000. ‘To print and pub- 
lish newspapers, periodicals, books and engravings. 

Arkansas Lithograph and Printing Co., Little Rock, Ark. $50,000. To 
do a general printing, lithographing, bookbinding and such other business 
as is usually carried on in a general printing office. 

Bloom Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. $10,000. To do publishing, print- 
ing, advertising and distributing. 

William C. Brown Co., San Francisco, Cal. $50,000. To do printing, 
lithographing, publishing, bookbinding, advertising and manufacturing. 

Bryant Printing Co., East Orange, N. J. $100,000, To do printing and 
publishing in all its branches. 

Budget Co., Portland, Maine. $40,000. To own and manage a weekly 
journal known as the Boston Budget, and any other books or papers. 

Calvert and Allen Printing Co., Seattle, Wash. $6,000. To doa general 
printing and bookbinding business. 

Campaign Publishing Co., Newark, N. J. $10,000. To publish portraits, 
pictures and other pictorial matter, and to establish agencies throughout 
the United States for the sale thereof. 

Chicago Publication and Lithograph Co., Chicago, Ill. $25,000. To buy, 
sell, publish and print publications and lithographs. 

Champion Publishing Co., Atchison, Kan. $20,000. To transact a gen- 
eral newspaper publishing business. 

Chief Publishing Co., Keokuk, Iowa. $10,000. To edit and publisha 
daily and weekly newspaper. 

Clay Record Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. $10,000. To publish the Clay 
Record or any other journal, to act as agent for the sale of brick machinery, 
etc., and to locate brick yards, etc. 

Commercial Printing and Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $12,000. To 
do printing and publishing. 

Connihan, Kirchner & Co., Chicago, Ill. $20,000. To do a general 
printing, lithographing, binding, electrotyping and publishing business, 
ete; 

Construction Reporter Co., Jersey City, N. J. $100,000. To report the 
construction of buildings and to carry on a general publishing business. 

Corbett Press Co., Racine, Wis. $6,000. ‘To manufacture printing 
presses, etc. 

Crown Printing Co., Denver, Colo. $10,000. To doa general printing, 
publishing and bookbinding business, including lithographic work. 

Darling Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. $15,000. To print and publish 
books, ete. 

Economy Printing Co., San Diego, Cal. $10,000. ‘To do a general print- 
ing aud publishing business. 

Farmers Publishing Co. (incorporated in W. Va.), Baltimore, Md. 
$25,000. ‘To publish books, newspapers, etc. 

Farmers’ Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. $9,000. To print and publish 
newspapers and periodicals, and to conduct a general publishing and print- 
ing business. 

Foster Press, Chicago, Ill. $25,000. To carry ona general advertising, 
publishing and printing business. 

Fraternity Publishing Co., Seattle, Wash. $5,000. To do a general 
printing and publishing business. 

Gilmer County Publishing Co., Glenville, W. Va. $3,000. To publish a 
newspaper at Glenville, W. Va. 

Goodform Co., Chicago, Ill. $500,000. To publish the Goodform maga- 
zine, and do a general printing and publishing business. 

Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. $100,000. ‘Io transact a printing 
and publishing business. 

Hastings & Sons Publishing Co., Lynn, Mass. $40,000. To print and 
publish newspapers, periodicals, books and engravings. 

Herald Publishing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. $100,000. To print and publish 
a daily and weekly paper and do job printing. 

Albert D. Hubbard Publishing Co., New York city, N.Y. $5,000. To 
publish newspapers, books, etc., to buy and sell stationery, musical instru- 
ments, etc. 

Hubbard Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $125,000. To carry on a 
general printing and publishing business. 

Journal Co., Kansas City, Mo. $300,000. To own and publish a daily 
and weekly newspaper. 

Journal Publishing Co., Washington, Pa. $7,000. To transact a print- 
ing and publishing business. 

J. M. Kelly Printing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. $20,000. For the transaction 
of a printing and publishing business. 

Knights Jewel Co., Omaha, Neb. $5,000. To print and publish news- 
papers and periodicals, and to do a general printing business. 
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Leader Co., Port Townsend, Wash. $15,000. Todo a general printing 
and publishing business, to deal in books, stationery and merchandise. 

Livingston Middleditch Co., South Orange, N. J. $7,500. To manufac- 
ture and sell printed matter, books, stationery, etc. 

Long Island Printing & Publishing Co., of Queens county, Long Island 
City, N. Y. $5,000. To print books, pamphlets, newspapers and printing 
matter generally. 

Mail Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. $50,000. To publish daily or 
weekly newspapers. 

Mercantile Adjuster Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. $25,000. To furnish 
a legal directory and journal of information for credit men and lawyers. 

Meridian Publishing Co. of Washington, D. C., Alexandria, Va. $10,000. 
To publish and print books. 

Mexico Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. $7,000. To publish a newspaper. 

National Press Co., Jersey City, N. J. $300,000. To manufacture and 
sell stereotype plates, etc. 

Neosho Printing Co., Neosho, Mo. $3,600. To publish a paper and do 
general jobwork. 

New Whatcom Book & Bindery Co., New Whatcom, Wash. $2,500. To 
do printing, publishing and bookbinding. 

New West Engraving Co., Tacoma, Wash. $3,000. To manufacture and 
sell printing cuts, to publish papers, pamphlets, circulars, etc. 

F. E. Okie Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $35,000. To manufacture and sell 
printing inks and bronze powders. 

Orange Chronicle Co., Orange, N. J. $30,000. To print and publish 
newspapers and to sell the same, etc. 

Oregon Publishing Co., Portland, Ore. $125,000. To print and publish 
newspapers at various points and places in the state of Oregon. 

Peerless Printing Co., Temple and Belton, Tex. $10,000, To do a gen- 
eral publishing and printing business and in connection therewith to carry 
on a stationery and blank book manufacturing business. 

People’s Publishing Co., Baker City, Ore. $5,000. To print and pub- 
lish a daily and weekly newspaper. 

Plumas- County Publishing Co., Quincy, Cal. $10,000. To publish a 
newspaper and do general job printing. 

Plymouth Place Printing House Co., Chicago, Ill. $200,000. To print, 
publish and deal in books, papers, periodicals, stationery and printers’ 
supplies, and do a general printing business, constructing, maintaining 
and operating a building for that purpose, etc. 

Polish Daily Telegraph Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. $10,000. To pub- 
lish in the Polish language a daily newspaper and do a general printing 
and publishing business. 

Printing Press and Outfit Co., Lindsborg, Kan. $5,000. ‘Toown, control, 
operate and hire a full line of printers’ materials. 

Printers’ Exchange Co., Chicago, Ill. $5,000. To deal in printing 
machinery and material. 

Reform Publishing Co., Monmouth, Ill. $1,000. To publish a paper 
called The Truth and other reform literature. 

Reese Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. $5,000. Todo a general printing, 
engraving, lithographing and stationery business, and also to manufacture 
blank books. 

Republican Publishing Co., Hamilton, Ohio. $30,000. To publish daily 
and weekly newspapers and do a general printing and publishing business. 

Review Printing Co., Clifton Forge, Va. $4,000. To publish a news- 
paper and do printing. 

Right End Ticket Co., Muskegon, Mich. $10,000. To Manufacture and 
sell Leonard’s patent coupon tickets, do general job printing, etc. 

Sidney Printing and Publishing Co., Sidney, Ohio. $20,000. To print 
and publish newspapers, and do book and job printing. 

Spectator Company, Rockford, Ill? $5,000. To print and publish a 
weekly literary paper. 

Springfield Leader Publishing Co., Springfield, Mo. $10,000. To print 
and publish daily and weekly newspapers, books, etc., and to do jobwork. 

Sun Publishing Co., Oakesdale, Wash. $5,000. To publish newspapers 
and do general job printing business. 

Sun Publishing Co., Tacoma, Wash. $50,000. To publish a newspaper 
in interest of the People’s party and do a general publishing business. 

St. Louis Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $2,000. To publish school text- 
books, etc. 

Syracuse Catholic Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. $20,000. To print 
and publish books, pamphlets, etc., also a Catholic newspaper. 

Transcript Publishing Co., Little Falls, Minn. $20,000. To print and 
publish daily and weekly newspapers and do a general job printing and 
bookbinding business. 

Trenton Press Publishing Co., Trenton, N. J. $22,000. To print, pub- 
lish and sell the Trenton Sunday Press. 

Thompson Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. $10,000. To publish, print and 
issue books and periodicals. 

United Truth Publishing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. $25,000. To own, 
manage and publish a periodical or newspaper. 

Union Publishing Co., Newton, Kan. $50,000. To do a general print- 
ing, publishing, binding and bookselling business. 

Vindicator Publishing Co., Portland, Ore. $1,500. To print and pub- 
lish daily and weekly newspapers. 

Woodrow-Ryder Co., Cincinnati, O. $50,000. To carry ona general sta- 
tionery and printing business. 

Young Folks Co., Portland Maine. $10,000. To edit, print and publish 
all kinds of printed publications. 
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eee a AS COMPOSITION. | E | 
TOWN. STAabR «=| - PROSPECTS. |——— - a REMARKS. 
- | Morning vening ns 
| Papers. Papers. ‘Bookwork. Time a 
AMMO ...5s6s<e50e8 Ala.| very dull...,..... discouraging | 32 27 | 32 $15.00 60 
Birmingham.......... A Pc ee SEM -Cla saa saeeunes 40 35 | 35 & 4o 16.50 59 
CAG ROCK: ....<s005s0 RAGE) AMM. sss sncnanicens MeMGuytessscniess> 35 35 — 16.00 | 59 | Papers non-union. 
PV ACUOTER |. 5 ss si0 ce ne soe ep Mt APD ss n5 cer asics ON cckcnecaasoeant 50 45 45 21.00 | 53 
oe ES es rs GOR Gases os RiP ii cass eeicee ce | 45 40 40 18 00 59 [July r. 
Riverside ..........- ROLY MEMODL Gy cise wicnssmnre OL Sasa caakae “40 35 35 16 to 20 | 54 Nine-hour day went into effect 
San Diego,....+++++++. ORE SPOON, boc ine sos on ME cae + cine } 40 35 40 18.00 | 59 | 
San Francisco......... Cali very dull ......... Very NOOT.......... | 50 45 30 18.00 | 59 | 
San DONC kccnsssonen OS SED | | Sega eae BES ceca Sint sna aees 40 30 35 15 to 18 | 59 
Colorado Springs....Colo.) very dull.......... not good ..... rr | 45 40 45 19.00 | 59 
Bridgeport. ......... CORRS) APOE 5. oc'siessrs cise] ON ie ssuses ates ss | 35 33% | 35 12to 15 | 59 
New Haven......... ROT OS snswacce nb ane 0 Eee | 40 35 | 30 to 4o 15.00 59 
Wilmington........... Uk | ee ae indifferent .......| 30 25 | 25 1o to 12 | 55 
PEMSADOIE 0.525505 PIR) OOG ..c5 540005 eee excellent ......... 35 30 30 15 00 | 60 | All offices union. 
Oe a errr Ga.) very dull......... | very discouraging 12 | 30 _ 15.00 | 59] Morning papers, machine work, 
GRVRTTDT os 6000 scene SOW MOOK. 5 ascscsnncccwnd Mil-c.skdascanseexs 37% | 35 35 15 to 18 | 59 [ye cents per thousand or $20 per 
RERIMIN, . i .. Sanreneen Sea ee not encouraging. 60 50 50 20.00 | 53 week of seven days. 
Ay eee [OSE errr On Or 50 45 45 21.00 | 53 [Aurora Blade closed to union. 
BOR Sc crisesssccvcene SLAMS ick nsxneos en eee rr 30 | 25 25 10.00 | 59 | Daily Express, Daily News and 
Bloomington ........ .. Ill.| very good......... ME ccck an seee 27% | 25 & 27% | $13.50 13.50to 18 | 59 
RIOD os sa cccsdseessccse OA EMER bs hn bicn cuteness BOEBO0G ...5950600 31% 29 35 12.00 | 59/ All offices are union. 
Champaign ........5. 000 LURE OS Serer See -- | $10 $12 13.50 | 59} 
SMRORING oo. sa0sscesber a eee Oo 48 43 | 40 18.00 | 59 | 
SPRSTOSEUE g Ssnsnsasse she i erry. P<. osteakes ses 25 to 30 ~| $10 25 12.00 | 59 
ES SE eS ey [BRED www scvsdcesees] ~- | 25 —_ 12 to 16.50 | 54 
MAURER: ccak abies eas. 2eeke UR? Ses err EME cs ccsawausen 30 27 | 27 12.00 | 59 
ON GivGwensnanseas ERA MEMED: pn osconenccsien PRMREET Sinan anccvees 29 27 | 30 12.00 | 59 
RONEO cats isu secasa vane BERAEMEML 3 <cccapues cune Co rey 38 | 36 40 16.50 to 21 | 59 
SIGN. 5555555 00a5ea0eh URE Sie po ley 334% | 35 33% 15.00 | 59 | Reliable subs not too plentiful. 
RET Lie? a 7S See 30 25 28 12 & 15 | 59 
Springheld ...........90. URE eee seeeceun | uncertain......... 25 32 33% 15.00 | 59 
ANGETHON. 5...5000005% SB earners POSS oe — 20 25 13.25 | 59 
Crawfordsville.... ... SE PION: onc nascesee DEE ss caacwan sss as _ 25 25 12.00 |— 
Fort Wayne..........- SOM WIE) « ip patasiness | not so good....... 35 30 _ 13.50 | 59 
Logansport. .......... RO NE sc csoxc scion SRS 28 23 28 12.00 | 59 
ee: RE Ce ieestnn Bier cercatacsesia7 — 23 $10 12.00 | 59 
Lerce Mame ....ss<.0% Ind. 32 30 32 14.00 | 59 
eS & ee Iowa 38 33% 35 16 & 18 | 59 | 
ee Kan 30 25 25 15.00 | 
Kansas City..........Kan 33% 30 32 15.00 | 59 | 
Leavenworth......... Kan 25 25 30 15.00 59 
DODGER oscessosiece Kan 33% 284% 40 15.00 59 
ees Ky 37 37 37 15.00 59 
i Ce Ky. 33% 30 33% & 35 14.00 | 59 
*New Orleans.......... La. 45 40 | 40 | 18.00 | 59 
Shreveport .. eooee Aya. very dull very poor 35 32% | 35 18.00 | 54 
*Winnipeg .......--. DERN.) WOO .....0. 20.0006 not so good....... | 37% 35 40 16 to 18 | 54 | Overstocked with subs. 
ee. ee eS ie eee ore SESE RG beebiasbonsax 40 to 45 38 40 15.00 | 56 | 
FEGWERTIEN, «555.000 00%0 peees.| fait ....5.. ieeeeee eer eee -- 22 %& 27 | 25 12.00 | 59 | [by time. 
fee RE EIEIO i snipemonn saan | RS 30 25 $23 10 to 13.50) 58 | | Weekly papers; bookwork done 
PETRRING, . ina wei noes nd Se oe ee TE 30 25 25 14.00 | — | 
ot ee Ce. | eee er pein — 25 25 12 to 15 | 59 [office. 
Pe en ne Se eee fair 33 30 | —_ 13.00 | 59 | Hunt & Bridgman again a union 
eer, LE ae TS eee 32 | 28 | 30 13.00 | 59 
3 Se SS: ree: 0 URE AR 42 | 37 35 to 43 16.00 | 59 | 
ey eee EEL — _ — 18.00 59 | Pressmen’s scale. 
os Mo.| very good ........ OO Deer 30 25 | 30 12.00 — | 
Springfield ............ Mo.) extra good ......./ very good..... .. | 30 27 | 30 13.50 59 | 
St. Joseph..........- Mo. 35 30 | 35 15.00 59 | 
St. Louis .....cccccccce Mo. 43 38 | 45 18.00 59 | Plenty of men. 
Helena.. oe 50 45 | _ 24.00 | 53 | 
Missoula ....... ,--..Mont. 50 40 _ 24.00 | 59 
BGPVEE ... . 0.-050 0080s Ge 35 | 30 | 30 12 to 15 | 54 | 
ee nw. C i g 25 25 | 25 | to to 12 | 60 | More than enough printers. 
i ee Ss Saree | encouraging...... | —_ 25 25 | 9 to 12.50 | 59 | 
oe, ee N. C.| very good ........ | encouraging .....| 33% 33% | 33% | 15 to18 | 59 | 
ce Eee IN. 0D.) PET BOG 2.652005 — ea Ss | 35 _ | 35 16.00 | 56 | 
Oe yr rs) Loe = Meitaxcascness east 35 30 | 30 | 15.00 — | 
RRR coe ic cksutacoee Neb.) very poor ........ must get better ..| 40 37 37 | 18 00 59 | Trade cannot get worse. 
New Brunswick...... EE Fee * not encouraging .| -- 25 | 25 & 30 | Io to 16 | 59 | 
PRONE oc conc acne Re SEES osc neececeest | favorable......... 35 30 30 12.00 | 59 | 
Binghamton......... le A. rere, Pr eee 28 25 25 | 12.00 59 | 
Newburgh........... N. Y.! ee Ss ee _ 27 27 | 12.00 | 59 | ; 
lo ae a” ae OT... 2. se esececes 50 | 40 | 37 & 43 | 18.00 59 | _ [$15 per week of six nights. 
Rochester ...........N. Y.| betterthan usual.| fair............... 33 30 30 | 14,00 | 59 | Machine scale in non-union offices, 
ees UND MIMD ain ss do vdeo see not - pipet 35 | 33% |} 36 & 38 | 15.00 | 59 | 
oS ae nn G09) Goel .. .6..ccencse oT  aee | 35 32 | _ | 15.00 59 | 
SS Co Bebesakesshetiony 28 25 28 12,00 59 
7 Raa Ee co) ere a ee. 27%, | 24% 24% II.00 60 | 
Massillon............. Lo)! ae CIEE 50.0kt080s 00% _ 25 25 10 to 12 | 59 | 
Youngstown ......... DMA) BOO 5 o.nkins acest “(err ne 37% 33% — 15.00 | 59 | 
BrantsorG. ... .....06s02.GMt.| Very Gull . .......0 EL 55 co beaksiess | -= 19 — 8.00 — | 
ee OD OG eer 8): aes Co pers 30 28 28 9 & 10 | 56 
NR S.-i sn. 2550005 eee | Dee ere = 33% = 11 to 13 | 54 
yt a St. eee | not encouraging 45 45 40 18.00 59 
a ee a ory eee 25 20 25 12 & 15 | 60 
Harrisbutry :..... ..00- Pa. — ey | RAGOMY.. ........0%55 30 30 30 12.50 59 
Philadelphia. .......... kh} Ser: encouraging . 40 40 40 16.00 59 
a See a Sees | encouraging ..... 28 25 25 9 & 10 | 59 | Only one union paper. 
Cn oS ere 2 eee 30 28 & 30 28 10 00 60 | Too many printers in town. 
REMI. . 36.500 s058 SLR Te errs — 30 _ 14 to 18 | 58 | 
SOUNNIOL« .< iccneve See IMME. 3 cpacsxcnoose not encouraging 40 40 $15 18 & 20 | 54 | 
Chattanooga........ RU NOON. ...0550k08se SS RR ieee 35 33% 37% | 15 to 19 | 59 | 
| ery BURT IMOOE. occ cccs ssn ME aves on50 sce 33% 32 a 15.00. | 59 | 
Memphis ........... Tenn.| good .............| not encouraging == _ —_ 18.00 | 59 | 
Nashville ........... oe ae a eae 40 35 40 18.00 | 59 | 
| Re co lS See fo ae | 40 40 40 20.00 | 54 
SRIVOREON. 0.0... 2000 2k 3 ee fir SS Sa 42 42 45 20.00 | 59 
WROD soos s cbs sense ch Sle ee aes | REE Sohne teeees sais 37% 35 35 16.50 to 18) 59 
Se a NE eer OME Shae sehas es 50 45 50 20.00 53 
ee JE, a | moderate......... 30 30 30 12/50: 38) j= * 
ON SP Va.| very good... .... Co 30 30 —- 13.50 to 18| 59 | Plenty of printers here. 
Bellingham Bay....Wash dull pied sh. ea ae tie romising. . 50 45 45 21.00 54 
i | i. 3e |” ener | bopat sabéa denn 25 23 25 11 to 15 | 60 
CHREVENHE .....000000 Wyo fon SeEause a connie eS eee es 45 40 45 21.00 59 


* No report. 



































THE Rockford Folder Company, of Rockford, Illinois, are 
now making and placing on the market a new label sticker 
that embodies many advantages over the ordinary mailing 
machines. They are also manufacturing a combination fly and 
make-ready table and jogger which is worth looking into. 
Notice their advertisement on another page. 





THE largely increasing business of the Queen City Printing 
Ink Company, of Cincinnati, at its Chicago house, made it 
necessary in May last for them to seek larger quarters, which 
they were fortunate in securing at 411 Dearborn street. The 
Queen City specialty is the H. D. book ink for fine catalogue 
printing and fine illustrated work. The firm is at present send- 
ing out handsome specimens of half-tone printing, showing 
the working qualities of their ink, which works equally well 
on hard or soft paper; its quick drying qualities recommend- 
ing it specially to printers. The unusually heavy sales of last 
year, which made it necessary for Mr. C. W. Battell, manager 
of the Chicago house, to obtain larger premises, has made the 
ink of the Queen City well known to the best printing houses 
in the largest as well as the smallest cities in the Union, where 
its merits are appreciated. A trial order is solicited by Mr. Bat- 
tell, which he assures his customers will be convincing of the 
desirability of the goods. 





SoME months ago Messrs. Golding & Co., the well-known 
manufacturers of printing presses and tools, of Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, offered to employing printers throughout 
the United States prizes for the best lists of printing office out- 
fits and plans for office arrangement. There were three prizes, 
the first a No. 3 Pearl Press with attachments, value $126; sec- 
ond, Little Giant rule shaper with standard gauge, value $40; 
third, twenty-four inch Boston card cutter, value $20. Much 
interest was manifested in the competition, and a large number 
of printers entered into the contest. The judges were Mr. C. 
W. Calkins, Bostofii; Mr. H. I. McIntire, business manager of 
the Times Printing House, Philadelphia, and Mr. F. C. Foster, 
late of the firm of Foster, Roe & Crone, Chicago. The judges 
have just announced their decision and the prizes have been 
awarded as follows: First, Mr. J. W. Strohm, Newville, Penn- 
sylvania; second, Mr. A. S. Prentiss, Norwalk, Ohio; third, 
Mr. Eugene Baker, of Chicago, Illinois. The competition was 
divided into two classes, one being for job outfits ranging in 
value from $500 to $3,000, and the other for combined job and 
newspaper outfits varying from $1,000 to $5,000. The compet- 
itors were required to submit five lists from whichever of the 
two classes they might elect. The lists of the winners will all 
be printed in the next number of the Printer’s Review, issued 
by Messrs. Golding & Co., together with the diagrams of office 
arrangement. There will be fifteen sets altogether, and they 
will be interesting to all printers, more especially those who are 
contemplating fitting up offices. Copies of the Heview will be 
mailed to all whose addresses are sent to Messrs. Golding & 
Co., Fort Hill Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 








Ail LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 

PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1. Also his ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ‘“‘ PRINTERS’ READY RECKONER,”’ 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER BOOK,”’ price $3, and ‘“ SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,” price! 2. Sold by H. G. Bishop, Box 13, 
Oneonta, N. Y., and by all type- ounders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever published fo printers.. Indorsed by everyone. 


OR SALE—Colt’s Armory Press, half medium, latest pattern ; 
_ new; still in boxes; must be sold at once; price reasonable. Address 
_S.R. C.,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—Small job office. Golding No. 6, water motor, 
staple binder, about eighty fonts wood and job type in cases, borders, 
tools, etc. Cheap for cash or long time with approved security. Address 
A. H. LINAWEAVER, Findlay, Ohio. ey ae? 
N°. 2 PRACTICAL SPECIMENS is now ready. “ Better 
than ever” is the general verdict. Inclose 25 cents in stamps at once 


to McCulloch & Whitcomb, Albert Lea, Minn. A few left of No.1 at 15 
cents additional until sold. 


11-6 
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ARD COMPANY. 
RINTER PARTNER WANTED—One-half interest in well 


established (two years) job printing office in Sioux City, Iowa, the Corn 
Palace City, for sale to a good job printer. Well equipped with three large 
Peerless jobbers, electric power and large and good type assortment. Pres- 
ent average monthly output, $800, which could be largely increased with 
capable management inside ; present owner’s time occupied exclusively as 
outside solicitor. Liberal terms to right man. Plant invoices $3,500; little 
cash required, but capability imperative. Address MORGAN PRINTING 
HOUSE, Sioux City, Iowa. 


PRINTERS’ ‘“‘Tvory Paste,’’ new tableting composition ; no 
glue, easy made; strong, elastic, not sticky ; white; recipe $1. A. L. 
KNOX, Hoopeston, I1l. 


T°? EMPLOYING PRINTERS—Man of eighteen years’ expe- 
rience, eight as superintendent, is open for engagements. Have 
handled successfully printing department of largest blank-book and com- 
mercial establishment in Boston. Address full particulars to FRANKLIN 
M. WARREN, care INLAND PRINTER. 








ANTED—A first-class wood engraver who can also do cop- 
per-plate engraving. Address “T. C. P. CO.,” care of INLAND 
PRINTER. 





ANTED—A reliable party to manufacture a cylinder press 
feeder machine on royalty, exclusive privilege. LEVI ORSER, 
Auburn Park, Ill. 


















Send for Circular and 
S W.N.DURANT.¢ sips 
= MILWAUKEE WIS. . XS W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ** INVENTOR’S 


GUIDE. FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 








SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES 


In thorough repair, at our Works, for sale 
VERY LOW. 


feee——_DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





ANEWTOOLFOR ... THE MODE OF OPERATION IS SIMPLE, 
BENDING ; & AND WITH THE === 


BRASS RULE. _ EB LITE RULE 
—SSssssS—_— Ps a 
bie. eee ae CAN EASILY snare 


—~ INSTRUCTIONS ART OF RULE BENDING. 
$2.00. WITH EACH 


post pain. senoer, ELITE MFG, CO., MARSHALL, MICH. 


OUR TWO FACED ALARM COUNTER 


Rings at any desired number. Set instantly 
with thumb screw. Made of Iron and Brass, 
only $10.00, : 

R. A. Harr & Co., Sattle Creek, Mich. 









































3 of Our PAPER JOGGERS 
y sete sold after giving first 
order. Evening Barscan | 
be instantly removed. 





— 
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PALMER & REy, TYPE FOUNDERS, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., and PORTLAND, OREGON. 





8A, 26a 18 Point Pato ALTO. $5 00 
CIM MER PAMPTE WNEAP MUG CRACOASM 
OUP PLE KARIBILE I LE Ain Tk SEACOAST 


> ViTVAO>? Le =D A Al 18) | on a jw | T - 4 ae ‘e a 9 NY M ARAID ; D ~ ft — ss L (U°, 
Aecweation and Eleasant Loiteving by Purerous Keople from. our Lande City 


ON ( 


any q Ce i . = 


$5.50 


The Delightful Re sorts will soon Ring with Bl ersiyent of the Tour st 


~™ $123456% 


ED FOR 


$4.50 


TO THE TOP OF PIKE’S PEAK BY RAIL 
Snowball Sandwiches, Snowflake Coke, lee Cream, Frozen Buttermifk, elc., served al Toocofd’s 
thy y 123456 


JMlcSeSOURI RIVER FISH 
~ Piscatorial Amusement on this od teeam IS limited to (atfish, Bultheads and Dogfish 


Qu Th G & and ng 678 


Jl BIG FLOWER HOUSE 
The Finest In the Country nad Situated nicely on Mount Varaboomalng 


8A, 20a. $4.60 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 





Ciel te tiie { UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, Chicago, Ill. 
J ( H. P. HALLOCK & CO., ATLANTIC-PACIFIC TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 








i 








ir 
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PALMER & RBEy, TYPE FOUNDERS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., and PORTLAND, OREGON. 





I8A, 36a. 12 Point ExtrRA CONDENSED NO. 4. $2.50 30 Point Extra CONDENSED No. $4.50 


IX THE YEAR 1492 COLUMBUS Sailed the Ocean Blue, Chicago, “92. ) AKON \ A 4 Simin Rasort vt Hl ha (lp 


14 Point ExTRA CONDENSED NO. 4. $2.65 


Blt TE ‘I THE WORLD'S FAIR! Only $1892 to See the Sights. 


eneerens oe PRIING at Si ia, \ i 


mm tr Blt HLEDILANT a iid Park cost £ 395342 sh ed ae 


i PRIIT lor Jack Bull & Co, a a) i ‘we Weal, 


OINT EXTRA CONDENSED NO. 


36 Point Extra CONDENSED No. 


\ IY ee | eee 


ith AVE wil ees 
inh Kao very CO 
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mam 
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ee ae, 
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SPANISH ACCENTS TO ALL FONTS OF THIS SERIES. 





Carried in Stock b { UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, Chicago, Ill. 
=a H. P. HALLOCK & CO., ATLANTIC-PACIFIC TYPE ‘FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 


Other Type Founders and Dealers can procure these faces from the UNION TYPE FOUNDRY at the regular discount. 


mh 
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PALMER & REy, I'YPE FOUNDERS, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., and PORTLAND, OREGON. 


24A, 48a. 6 Point ART OLD STYLE. $2.c0 18A, 36a. 10 Point ART OLD STYLE, $2.35 


BELIEVE NOT AMBITION WISE BECAUSE ’TIS BRAVE! THE ASCENSION OF ALPINE HEIGHTS 
Soar Not too High to Fall but Stoop to Rise. P e . 
Tourists in Switzerland. 
12345678 
The Mountain-Climbers’ Paradise. 


20A, 40a. 8 Point ART OLD STYLE. $2.10 
123456 
PRACTICE OR THEORY IN HORTICULTURE! 
Plowing Deep into the Mind. 


16A, 32a. 12 Point ART OLD STYLE. $2.65 
1234567 
PRETTIEST FRAGRANT ROSES 
20A, 40a. g Point ART OLD STYLE. $2.25 Sweet Scented Flowers. 


DAILY MEANDERINGS IN SHADY GLENS 
Enjoying Nature’s Sweet Solitude. Forms of Leaves and Buds. 


123456 12345 


14A, 28a. 14 Point ART OLD STYLE. $4.00 


COLLECTION OF SPEECHES BY EMINENT MEN AND WOMEN 
With Original Maps and Portraits. 


12A, 24a. 18 Point ART OLD STYLE. $4.30 


POLITICAL MEETING AND PIE-EATING CONTEST 
Republicans and Democrats. 


10A, 20a. 22 Point ART OLD STYLE. $4.75 


LESSONS IN DANCING AND SITTING UP 
287 Lightfoot Street. 


8A, 16a. 30 Point ArT OLD STYLE. 


NORTH POLE ICING COUNTRY 
180 Miles from Freeze. ’ 


6A, 12a. 36 Point ART OLD STYLE. $8.15 


POOR BOB'S Dinner 1762 


SPANISH ACCENTS TO ALL FONTS OF THIS SERIES. 








carried in Stock by { UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, Chicago, III. 
arried@ in Stock °Y 1H. P. HALLOCK & CO., ATLANTIC-PACIFIC TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 


Other Type Founders and Dealers can procure these faces from the UNION TYPE FOUNDRY at the regular discount. 
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Do 


Type Founders «3: 

















Original Ae Office and Foundry 


© Designs 606-614 Sansom St. 
-2 Philadelphia 


Mackellar, === 


This Establishment is the 
most Complete in the 


Smiths & Ss United States 


and is approaching 
the Dawn of its Centennial 


Jordan Co. 2 


Chicago 
Durable 828-880 Dearborn St. 
it Material 
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ie Western Branch 











CHiLos SERIES. 


, 12 Point, 20A, 30a, . $3.60 
‘ 18 Point, 12A, 18a, . 4.10 
EB 24 Point, 8A, 12a, . 4.50 
30 Point, 6A, 9a, . 5-15 
36 Point, 5A, 8a, . 6.30 
48 I 
EB 60 I 


5 3 
oint, 4A, 6a, . 8.35 
’oint, 3A, 54, . 10.65 
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C. POTTER, JR. 
H. W. FISH. 
J. M. TITSWORTH. 
D. E. TITSWORTH. 


IW PSTTER 


WEB PRINTING AND FOLDING MACHINES, 





FLAT-BED PERFECTING, 
LITHOGRAPHIC, 

TWO-REVOLUTION, Two AND FOUR ROLL, 
DRUM CYLINDER 


PRESSES & 


aw ARE ACKNOWLEDGED 
7S MONEY MAKERS. 





C. POTTER; IR, Co Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 12 AND 14 SprucE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








362 DEARBORN STREET. 










THE BUFFALO LITHOGRAPHS. 


Calendars, Calendar Tablets, Conde, Banners, 
Fans, Memorandum Books, 
Folders, Ete. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to et yout customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us ro cents in stamps and receive a Beautiful Album of ‘‘ World’s 

: Fair Views.”’ Full line of Calendars ready August 15, over 75 designs, from $8.00 to $20.00 per 1,000. 

4 Samples sent by express on receipt of $2.00 (rebate given). For prices of other samples see catalogue, 

3 sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 


: CUSACK & CO. “nae teria. 


<TRADE MARK 





ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
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H. P. HALLock & Co. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ATLANTIC-PAGIEIG TYPE FOUNDRY, 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Printing Machinery, Type and Printers’ Supplies. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


| 
| 
| 


Agents for PaLmer & Rey, SanFrancisco, , 
and the CenTrRAL Type Founpry, St. Louis. 





—— 


TWO USEFUL MACHINES. 


W* show this month two more of our high- F 
grade machines for Photo-Engravers, 
Electrotypers, Printers and others. 

The Column Saw is built upon a rigid iron 
column, has steel spindle, self-oiling bearings, 
six-inch saw and all attachments for perfect 
work. Handy in newspaper or job offices. 

Our No. 3 Router answers well for ordinary 
work, when a low-priced machine is wanted 
and parties do not care to purchase the 
Straight Line or Radial Arm machines. 

Circulars of any of our manufactures sent 
free. Routing Cutters a specialty. Address 





z 
¥ 
a 
Be 
Be 
Bet 
& 





ROUTER NO. 3. 


COLUMN SAW. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J- 





[ONEER PAPER STOCK GO 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS o 
PAPER STOCK. 


822 & 324 S. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


| CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pres’, 








ESTABLISHED 1804. .... | 


Charles Eneu Johnson and Gompany, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINTING INKS 4N» VARNISHES. 


Prineipal Office, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


.» INCORPORATED 1883. 











529 Commerciat STREET, - - 2# @ SAN FRANCISCO. 
BRANCHES :} 45 AND 47 Rose STREET, <i Sie = er eres 
TRADE Mark. 
2aTENTED APRIL 7, 1871. Western Branch House—99 Harrison St. (F°%7'*c) Chicago. 





N OTIC , Is hereby given, that anyone infringing upon our patents will be promptly 

and vigorously prosecuted, to the fullest extent provided, in the United 
States Courts. WE GUARANTEE ALL HAVING THE RIGHTS TO USE OUR PATENT 
ADJUSTING-SCREW FEED GUIDES. 


scene BIFFALO GHMPION PRINTING PRESS GUIDES $3" 


THE LATEST ADJUSTING-SCREW FEED GUIDE IN THE MARKET. 
The cut represents the Guide, with spring tongue. 
SA FEST WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR NEW 


9) 
SUNS rece> Le. MONITOR SIDE GUIDE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES. 


GUIDE EVER USED. JUST WHAT YOU WANT! A DANDY! 


Don’t deal elsewhere before corresponding with us. Send for de- 
scriptive circular and price list. Guides mailed to any address in the 
United States and Canada on receipt of cash. Agents wanted. General 
y PATENTED JULY 12, 1892. Agent wanted for every State. For further particulars write to 


The Buffalo Champion Press Guide Mfg. Co., 24. Herman St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








GAZETTE ADVERTISEMENT RECORD. 


FOR WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Perfect. Complete terms of every con- 

tract ona single line. Also records dates 

| of expiration of contracts. Worth hun- 

| dreds of dollars to every editor. Price 

only $1.00, delivered free. Send for tes- 
| timonials. 


GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO., 
BEDFORD, PA. 











GRAY’S FERRY 
—Prinling Ink— 
WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 

















710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
56 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 





F. T. NEELY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SATAN I N SO Cl ETY { Cote, OCs beck afte Nineteenth Century. - 


THE PERIOD: ‘“‘It is a book second to none, in importance, that has ever been written in the English language.” 


CARDINAL GIBBONS: ‘With a pen exquisitely delicate he lays bare this gigantic social evil, and with a knowledge born 
of vast experience suggests its remedy.” 


r, R E M A R K S BY Bl L L N YE { Mes rem Clie and’ Geld, = ‘ ° $1.00 
NEW YORK HERALD: ‘The contents may safely be warranted to provoke a hundred healthy laughs, a number of sighs 


(equally healthy), and a varied assortment of quiet smiles and reflections. It will cure the blues quicker than the doctor and at 
half the price.’ 


POEMS AND YARNS | Wipers. Papers... ngets, 
SPARKS FROM THE PEN OF BILL NYE. . . .. . ses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
KF. T. NEELY, Publisher, ‘ Chicago and New York. 








C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 
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ALEX. COWAN & SONS, LIMITED, 


IMPORTERS OF 








= Mochbery === 
== ad Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


= ¥ PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, | 
AND BOOKBINDERS. 





i Wholesale Stationers 
and Paper Merchants. 


MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY, 
ADELAIDE, 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


| AUSTRALIA. 


AGENCY IN 
BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 





&@ Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 
for goods F. O. B., New York or Boston. Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to 
American manufactur ers, 


GAS&G 





GAS # GASOLINE ENGINES 


STATIONARY and PORTABLE. Alli Sizes. 
. Dwarfs in Size, but 
m Giants in Strength. 









Engine 


Every 
. Full 


Guarantee 
hls meng free by mail 
ention this paper. 


Se VAN DUZEN 
ASOLINE ENGINE CO. Cincinnati, 0. 


= 





“FRANKLIN,” 
$60.00 
‘** INTERNATIONAL,” 
$95.00 


Best Typewriters for the money in the market 
Send for particulars to 


BALDWIN & WILCOX, 
173 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO. 


N. B.—All makes of second-hand Typewriters 
bought, sold, rented and exchanged. 
Full line of Supplies. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 


St. loouid Prinfing Ink OWorks. 
B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES OF 








PRINTING 


AND 


LITHOGRAPHIC 











VARNISHES anp PLATE OILS. 
Works——2415 to 2421 Singleton St., Office —210 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SUGGESTIONS IN 
Punctuation and Capitalization 


The most comprehensive treatise on these sub- 
jects ever issued. Every printer should have a 


copy. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
solo say THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212 Monroe ST, CTicaco. 





ABBREVIATED 
LONGHAND. 


N easy system of note-taking, which 


oot 
ed 
++ 


anyone can learn in an hour’s study. 
Ambitious printers should have a copy and 
qualify themselves for reporting. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


appress THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 





WE HAVE ADDED AN 


Embossing ---- 
+++ Department 


TO OUR ALREADY LARGE PRINTING 
AND BINDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Hentty 0. Shepard Co. 
CHICAGO. 








Chicago 4 SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





—— = 1h) 
M5 400% 402 N.THIRD ST. || 
ST.LOUIS, MO.’ 





































The finest Printing Trade Paper pu blished. 
THE 


Printing World. 


Epitep BY JOHN BASSETT. 
Contains specimens of Job Work in each issue. 
Competitions for all in the printing office. 
Valuable articles on machine work, color work, 
punctuation, ete., all written by practical men. 
Monthly, 6s. per annum, postpaid. Sample copy, 10d. 


JOHN BASSETT, 


63 Chancery Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The 
Stationery World 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 


An independent organ specially devoted to the 
stationery and fancy goods trades. 


CONDUCTED BY S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 


_ ‘The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
in Europe.”’ 


Chief Offices, 1830 FLEET STREET, 
OPPOSITE ‘THE DAILY CHRONICLE’? OFFICE 
LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic address, ‘‘Sonica, Lonpon.”’ 
“A BC” Code. 
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THE ENGRAVER "A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
mahi... <<. 


EDITED BY 
Henry LEwis JOHNSON. 


Ta magazine is highly illustrated with speci- 
mens from engravers in all parts of the country, 
and the text pertains to matters of engraving and 
printing. 


Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 20 Cts. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, 
84 SUMMER ST., - BOSTON, MASS. 





o< 3 ewe Oo SUBSCRIPTION : 
TWO SHILLINGS 


Papert and Printing Pee annum. 
Trades Journal. 


(QUARTERLY.) 


Postage stamps of 
any nationality re- 
ceived in payment, 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, in 
fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly (and 
who is not?) in Printing and Paper ought to 
subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps of 
Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EDITOR. 
86 Loughborough Road, - - LONDON, ENGLAND. 





iITHOGRAPHIC —— 
== ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 
REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


“wer The Lithographic Art Journal 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
and THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING 
AND BOoKMAKING, 126 and 128 Duane Street, 
New York: 

Gentlemen—I inclose list of twenty-five sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER. I promised 
my men that you would commence the first num- 
ber with July and also send them the two numbers 
of THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND 
BookMAKING, and hope you will be able to do this. 

H. KNOTT. 


P. S.—Since writing the foregoing have received one more 
name, making twenty-six paid. You will receive payment from 
all parties direct from the office. 


Akron, Ohio, July 30, 1891. 
Hosts LOCKWOOD & CO., 


All subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER ($2.00 a 
year) receive, without further charge, quarterly parts of THE 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND BOOKMAK- 
ING, as published. Send for sample copies. No intelligen 
printer can afford to be without these publications. 





The only organ of the Trade 
TYPO in the Australian Colonies. 
American Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and 
Books will reach a large and profitable market 
by advertising in TYPO. 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 
free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 


WELLINGTON, - - NEW ZEALAND. 


The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
°* © AND > e« 


The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


ConpucTED By ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
9,000 each issue, 5s. a year. Specimen copy, 10d. Post free. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. 


THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER-MAKER. 


Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 


Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Single copies 10 cents. As The United 
States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers, it is a valu- 
able advertising medium. Rates for standing and 
displayed advertisements furnished on applica- 
tion. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO. 
29 PARK ROw, New YORK. 





“The American Pressman.” 


(The Official Organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America.) 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF PRESSMEN. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE UNION BY 


T. J. HAWKINS, 
388 Second Ave., or NEW YORK CITY. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL 


PRINTER AND STATIONER = 


BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“It has features of enterprise unusual to Euro- 
pean Trade Journalism.’’—American Stationer. 


“It has no equal in Europe.”’—7oronto Mail. 


‘“*We think very highly of your Journal.” — 
Morton, Phillips & Bulwer, Montreal, Canada, 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, 
post free, Weekly. 
LONDON : 
W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 58 SHOE LANE, E. C. 


PATTON’S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Printing Arts 
and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 


Leading Journal in the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 
Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 
and Industries. 
Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 


Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stituency covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A 





THE AMERICAN 
worreee = ART PRINTER. 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Subscription and Club Rates : 
Per Year, post paid, - $3.00 Single Copies, - 25 Cents. 
Clubs of Five, ‘‘ - 10.00 Clubs of Ten, post paid, $15. 


SUMPTUOUSLY BEAUTIFUL. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors and Pressmen, 








E. BARTHOLOMEW, * °New york” 





THE EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING GO. 1m. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manaaina Director. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effective Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 8d Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 





Bright. 


THE UNION PRINTER. 


James McKenna, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
Office of Publication, 12 Chambers St., New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Breesy. Interesting. 





One Year, - - - - - $1.00 
Six Months, - - - 50 
Three Months, - - - 25 


Invariably in advance. 


A@ THE UNION PrinTER is the especial advocate 
of the affiliated Unions of the Internationai Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 


Advertising Rates, $1.00 per Inch. 


Address THe UNIon PrinTER, 
Rooms gand 10, No. 12 Chambers St., New York. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DUPLEX 
PERFECTING PRESS 4%» 


FOLDING MACHINE. 





Delivers 3,500 to 4,500 perfect papers, folded, per hour, either FOUR, SIX or 
EIGHT pages, from flat beds and ordinary type forms. 





eco BOsT! 
- “pwaNr-© 
- = gis CON 






. —_ ay, 


THE DUPLEX PRESS will print and fold, 
paper, WITHOUT ANY ADJUSTMENT. 


iti i li 1000 


\ a 
TT! = 


with equal speed, either a FOUR, SIX or EIGHT page 





CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, April 30, 1892. 
DUPLEX PRINTING PREss Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dear Sir :—Herewith find draft for four thousand six hundred and 
twenty dollars ($4,620.00), final payment on the press as agreed. It is work- 
ing nicely, running 3,500 per hour. We see no reason why it would not run 
faster if we desired to push it. 

Any time you want any recommendations from us, kindly let us know. 

Very truly yours, GAZETTE Co. 
C. I. MILLER, Mg’r. 


ELGIN, II1., April 20, 1892. 
THE Cox DUPLEX PRINTING PREsS Co. 
Gentlemen :—The press runs like a river, and the entire edition is 
regularly dropped into the box without a stop. It is impossible to break 
the web, and one of the boys in the pressroom proposes to ride through on 


the next splice. Yours, LOWRIE & BLACK. 


Office of AMERIKA, 
DUPLEX PRINTING PREss Co. St. Lours, Mo., April 14, 1892. 
Gentlemen :—The press is pleasing the people here. She runs very 
smoothly and easily, and does the work to our entire satisfaction. We have 





had a number of inquiries concerning the machine, and have answered 
each one very favorably, saying that we find no fault and are very well 
pleased, which is the truth. Yours truly, JOHN PEITZMEIER 


REPOSITORY PRINTING CoO., 
CANTON, Ohio, March 4, 1892. 
DUPLEX PRINTING PREss Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Gentlemen :—The four, six or eight-page machine which we have used 
since last August, in printing four, six or eight-page papers, has surpassed 
our expectations in its ease of operation. It economically and conveniently 
fills a place where old style machinery is slow and inconvenient, and where 
a stereotyping perfecting press would be an extravagance. Our doubt at 
first was as to the practicability of carrying the web successfully without 
breaking. That has been happily dissipated. The best recommendation 
we can give you is that we have settled for the press in full, and would not 
exchange it for any machine that we know of for our use. 

Wishing you abundant success, which we are sure your treatment of 
customers merits, and your machinery will surely bring, 

We remain, truly yours, 
HERBERT SAXTON, President. 
GEO. B. FREASE, Sec’y and Treasurer. 





Circulars and any information in regard to this press will be promptly forwarded upon applica- 


tion. Correspondence invited. Address 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., 
ae BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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IT IS AN ESTABLISHED FACT that the ..... 


BENNETT PAPER FOLDERS “S323 


The Most Reliable, 
Simplest in Construction, SU 


ail Fasiest in Adjustment and SY 
Positive when Adjusted. on 


ae TAPES REPLACED WITHOUT A SEAMSTRESS. 





WILL NOT SMUT OR OFF-SET AND 


FOLDS ACCURATELY AND COMPACT. We are Building: 





PASTES CLEAN AND TRUE. 4, 8 and 16-PAGE MACHINES, with or without Pasting and Trim- 
i Attachments. 

IM ARE AND UNIFORM IN sore 
= — SUPPLEMENT INSERTERS. 
EIGHT OR SIXTEEN PAGES. COVERING ATTACHMENTS FOR 8 and I6 PAGES. 
CAPABLE OF ANY REASONABLE SPEED AS PASTING AND COVERING ATTACHMENTS FOR 32 PAGES. 
HAND-FEED OR ATTACHED TO ANY ee 

Cy LINDER’ PRESS. OUR ‘‘HANDY” FOLDER for the Job Room or Bindery 

ean is “HANDY” indeed, and the first of the kind in 

Our Terms are - favorable to the purchaser. the tela 





If you contemplate purchasing a Folder, why not get the best and save in 


purchase price? 











This is in every way the best Mailing Machine 
on the market. 


ececee CWE CAN NOW FILL ORDERS FOR 
Not any spiral or wire springs to get out of order. 
No pivotal or swinging motion to dull and pre- 


Che Bennett 
Label Stic cs titi ds da Siti ane 


paper cutter. 
GORE E CER Sure to CUT (not tear) every label. 
7 —— Label is controlled by a unique device in the 
és ‘ handle, doing away with the unnatural and tiresome extending of the index 
Thirty Days Trial. finger, as in other addressing machines. . 
. The unhealthy practice of moistening the thumb with the mouth, to aid in 
Price, $20.00. moving sheets, is obviated by a device on right hand side of machine. 
Paste fountain easily removed for cleaning. 
rt ee Machine has few parts and is neatly made of brass plate and fully nickeled. 

















wm neva JOGGER? ## 


THE BENNETT COMBINATION FLY AND MAKE-READY TABLE AND JOGGER, with insulated surfaces, 
that make it possible to jog up any kind of stock, in any kind of weather, is what you want to order. 

Operated without springs or leather straps. Positive as the press. Length of motion adjustable. 

Changed from Jogger to Fly-or Make-ready Table in a few moments. Supplied with swing seats to use 
when making ready, and drawers for make-ready stock. It’s a unique combination. 


Respectfully, 





THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO0., Manufacturers, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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New Location! 


ay a a 


J. MANZ & CO., GENERAL ENGRAVERS, 
having outgrown the quarters occupied by 
them for the past three years, are now 


located on the fourth and fifth floors of 


183, 185 & 187 
MONROE STREET. 





po 





me \/ 


Take the elevator when you come to 
see us at our new address. You will find 
us very comfortably situated, with increased 


facilities in every department. The high standard of our work will be kept up, and 


excelled. Remember the address, 


183,185 & 187 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW - CHAMPION + PRESS 





| (Just west of La Salle Street.) 
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ZA Z 
PRICE LIST. 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT FINISHED PRESSES, WITH ALL STEEL 
THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $ 60 Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, . $120 
o 8x12 “ee “ 600 Lal 85 id QxI3 o “ “ . 140 
e oe QxI3 “ “oe 750 “oe roo e IOXI5 “a oe “ S 175 
* 76a" * 1,000 135 * nsw“ + - @ 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in N. Y. City free. 








Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 


allowed, Send for circular. 
5 NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 


OLD i ( iy Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
; 2 BARTLETT 8 Cony, No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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THE HAMIL TON—_ re 
MANUFACTURING CO. | 


Is today the largest concern in its line in the world. We manufacture, in addition to all the regular goods, 
more handy attachments and labor saving appliances for printers’ use than all the other manufacturers 
combined. Permit us to call your attention to a few of them: 


HAMILTON PATENT CUTTING STICK. <ccticd Te is 


handy. Once adjusted, always so. No real live printer can 
afford to do without one for each cutter. Price, $5.00. Cutting 
Strips, 25 cents per dozen!! Shall we send you descriptive 
circular of it? 


HAMILTON PATENT CASE BRACKET, ‘sof 

* ticle. You should 
have them on every flat top cabinet. Readily adjusted for use. 
Far superior to anything heretofore produced. By using them 
the compositor does not have to spend his time walking to and 
from dump galley, as it is immediately under the case —a time 
saver you see. Price, $2.00 per pair. A boy can attach them. 
Let us send you some printed matter about it. Shall we? 


HAMILTON NEWSPAPER FILES. teu asa begona ait 


question are leaders in their line. Have been in practical use 
for years, and give entire satisfaction. Price, $1.25 each, all 
sizes. All well-regulated offices should file their publications 
and favorite exchanges in this manner. Send a trial order if 
you are not using them. 


ROLLER SUPPORTERS Should be used on all job presses. 
* Pressmen can produce better work 

by using them. Rollers are saved by their use. Made for all 

job presses. Prices range from 35 cents to 75 cents per pair. 


7 An invaluable in- 
KOERNER’S PATENT DRYING RACK. vention manuie 
tured exclusively by us. We have sold thousands of them, and 
our customers cry for more. You should place your order for 
some at once. Undoubtedly the best drying rack ever made. 
We will quote you prices on application. 


WISCONSIN ASH CABINETS. jc)"forever’® “We are proud 
of them and so are those using them. They cost no more than 
stained cabinets. They are made of ash with antique oak finish. 


Let us figure with you on one or more. 


woop TYPE We bought out the well-known firm of Wm. H. 

* Page Wood Type Co., Norwich, Conn., and 
consolidated it with our own at Two Rivers. By this act we 
at once stepped into the front ranks, and you will always find 
us there. We shall continue to merit the praises so long accorded 
the Page concern. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORIES: 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


CHICAGO HOUSE: 
327 AND 329 DEARBORN STREET. 


NEW YORK HOUSE: 
16 AND 18 CHAMBERS STREET. 





Elm 
City 
Bronz- 
ing 
Pad. 


6 \HIS BRONZING PAD entirely does away with the waste of bronze so 





usual in an office, not an atom of bronze being used except what 
actually goes on to the sizing and stays there. It receives the bronze 


at the top and delivers it through valves in the center of the fur at the bot- 


tom, passing through a sieve before reaching the paper, and the exact amount 
required being easily and accurately regulated. It saves much time and 


labor, and prevents the bronze flying over everything in the room. It is | 


made in two sizes: No. 1—Small, for Labels, price, $1.50; No. 2—For 
General Work, price, $2.50. Manufactured by 


G. EDW. OSBORN & CO., 398 State St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Gy STRONG SLAT CASES COST A LITTLE 





& 
| —1 MORE THAN ORDINARY ONES, BUT THEY ARE WELL WORTH THE PRICE. 





<j 





Coe CAB i N ETS FILLED WITH ‘‘STRONG SLAT” 
2 0 ® =I CASES ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Or wr G 
ot STANDS. 353.2 
PRESSES. 2 < © 7 1 IT SELLS WELL. VERY ECONOMICAL. 
OF OSH REGLET and RULES. 


MADE VERY ACCURATELY. 













BRASS GALLEYS. ® 
All the best makes fe I, — er 
in the market. MSs NE 5 INKS 
STEREOTYPE BLOCKS. Js €AS 
Made of the best stock. Yr we 


Excellent workmanship. 


WOOD TYPE, BORDERS AnD ORNAMENTS. <4 y 


Very Superior in Quality. % \ 
Type not pressed, but cut. a3 Ww 





YX 


HEBER WELLS, 8 Spruce St., New York. %ew* 





PRICE, $25.00. 


| a ke eS OWS 
at 


Patented May 26, 1885. 
Pe Oct. 16, 1888. 








FOR USE ON PRINTING PRESSES. 


OVER 5,000 IN USE! 


HESE MACHINES are made any size or style, and are suitable for 
every class of consecutive numbering. ‘They are the only machines on 

~ the market for the class of work intended. The attempts of other manu- 
facturers to offer opposition has failed, leaving the WETTER MACHINE not only 
the pioneer of its line, but also the only practical method of enabling printers 


to number consecutively on a printing press. 


Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 & 22 MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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DONNELL 


WIRE STITCHING 


PATENTED 
MAY 11, 1886. 
JULY 31, 1888. 
JULY 16, 1889. 
JULY 29, 1890. 
MARCH 8, 1891. 























MACHINES 


Five Different Styles. From $125 Up. Steam Power, Flat and Saddle Table. 


— FOR - 


BOOKBINDERS, — 
STATIONERS, 6 1S BS 

si asic say. TORMEEN OE RIER, 

aS 26 US -LITHOGRAPHERS. 


This Machine will also drive Staples through Hard Wood, 
Leather or any other Flexible Material. 


IT IS ADAPTED FOR MANY USES BESIDES STITCHING 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Has New SELF-ADJUSTING 
“WIRE STRAIGHTENER.” 


SELF-ACTING GAUGE, 


WHICH INSTANTLY ADJUSTS FOR ANY 
THICKNESS OF WORK. 


NEW SPOOL TENSION. 
Machines Shipped to Responsible 
Parties on ‘Trial, 


THE F AVORITE No 3 Hundreds in use all over the United States. The No. 3 Improved will compete 
*_“" with any DOUBLE HEAD MACHINE and only requires one operator. Every revolu- 
tion of the pulley feeds, forms, drives and clinches a staple, and the capacity of the machine only depends on the 


Operator. It is usually run about 120 revolutions per minute. There are no parts to change on this machine. Uses 
flat and round wire. Will Stitch from One Sheet of Paper to One-Half Inch Thickness, either Flat or Saddle. 


BEST STEEL WIRE — Guaranteed for all Sizes and Makes of Stitching Machines, at the Lowest Market Prices. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


E. P. DONNELL MFG. CoO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of BOOKBINDERS' MACHINERY, 








WF 


Nos. 327 ano 329 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
. GRAY, Manager. 
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Tie IN2ANB PRINTER BUSINESS BIRECTORV. 








Se A. a 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this — are — ¥6. 00 inl ms for two sheen and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Also wire stitchers. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer ‘of all kinds 
of bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply 
complete outfits out of stock promptly. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York ; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trier, S., & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer 
of The Cranston patent improved steam- 
power printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylin- 
der press, two sizes. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st. , Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 











CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, 
lithographic and web presses. Branch office, 
362 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also 
paper folders, combined with printing ma- 
chines or separately ; aed dampening ma- 
chines, stereotype machinery, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy ney 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 


Campbell & Co. (Geo. W. Blum, prop.), 59 and 61 
Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach, Chas. A., arereaee Se +, corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


vaenns. C., & Bro., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also photo-zinc and wax engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc 
etchers, half-tone, map and relief-line en- 
gravers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 
Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 88-92 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark wibect, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, “Folder.” 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, age de Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York 0 ce, Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘Owl 
Brand”’ fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st. , San Francisco ; 45 and 47 Rose st., 
New York; ; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. "Shattuck &'Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom st., Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman st., New York; 66 
Sharp st., Baltimore ; 198 Clark st., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis stair gaae, aon Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street ce, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ullman & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 
(4 sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Prouty, Geo. W., & Co., 620 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Perfected Prouty press. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 
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AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO, Brass Rules, Leads, Stugs 


f Tietal Eurniture. 








CAST AND WROUGHT IRON CHASES. 
ALL-BRA8&SS GALLEYS. 











52 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


Dick’s Mailer—With Dick’s Mailer, in 10 hours, 
each of six experts, unaided, fits for the mail- 
bags, 20,000 /nter Oceans; 3 a second have 
been stamped. Undying list ‘‘ Rights” are 
1 cent for every address in weekly average ; 
a mailer $10.25. Or by recent arrangement, 
to those who have not now, or do not wish to 
purchase a “ Right,”’ the mailer is sold out- 
right for $20.25. No agents. Address Rev. 
Robert Dick Estate, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND RACKS. 


TWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 

A A\ SE Lichtest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, R. I, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. corner Third and Canal 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 


Mayall, L. A., 731 Shoemaker street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. r 


Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
88-92 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward 1. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo st., Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., 
and specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago, 
Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 


cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co's 
manufactures, 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliott, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 








PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER-RULING MACHINES. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden street, Springfield, 
Mass. Mfr. of paper-ruling machinery. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston po gge 4 Co., 227 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The largest designing and en- 
graving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West ow on Co., The, 911 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. he pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in 
the world. Fine presswork a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A. Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay st. to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. - 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shneidewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leost., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assort- 
ment type, tools, presses, etc., in United 
States. Everything required by printers. 


Hallock, H. P., & Co., Atlantic-Pacific ‘T'ype- 
foundry, Omaha, Neb. Cylinder and platen 
presses, paper cutters, engines, boilers, type 
and printers’ supplies. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers street, New 
York. Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabinets, and 
all printers’ wood goods. Factory, ‘Two 
Rivers, Wis. 








PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Metz, John, 112 and 116 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, brass rule, leads, furniture 
and printing presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 

Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 320 and 322 
South Clinton street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabi- 
nets, cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ 
press boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


Stephens’ Printers’ Warehouse. Presses, cut- 
ters, type cases, inks, etc., 174 Fort Hill 
Square, Boston. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
“Strong slat” cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia 
Pa. Special attention to country orders. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort st., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers. 325 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. 
The best patent and old style composition. 


Stahibrodt, Ed. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Rollers and roller composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., Printers’ rollers and printing 
inks. 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


(See next page.) 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY-Continued. 








PRINTERS’ QUOINS. 


Mowers Quoin. For sale by printers’ supply 
. houses, and A. C. Cameron, 78 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 

Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase st., Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 

PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Ore., sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Printing Press Exchange Co., 151 Congress st., 
Boston; 95 Nassau street, New York. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
Metal and celluloid. New process. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior co per-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 

Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Self- 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 


Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex.MclLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business mana- 
ger. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son, 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 109 Quincy street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, od gmp 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth st., Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 to 614 San- 
som street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chi- 
cago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., C. P. Stine, mana- 
ger, 72 to 76 Kast Fifth st., St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Ios 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 44 Bay 
st., Toronto, Canada. Agency Marder, I,use 
& Co., and all United States Typefounders, 
Everything required in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Baldwin & Wilcox, 173 Monroe street, Chicago. 
All makes of typewriters and supplies. 


The Merritt $15 Typewriter; 78 characters; Chas. 
F, Stokes Mfg. Co., 293 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers st., New York. 
Manufacturers of wood type, borders, orna- 
ments, wood rule, etc. Factory, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for 
specimen book and sheets of new faces. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 
WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 
R. W. Hartnett & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





Stephen 
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NATURAL TINT 
IN LAID. 


“WHITE IN WOVE. 


WATERMARKED 


The merits of these superior Linen Papers we ask you to test by sending u: 


BR rn are 


a sample order. 


1. Bond Paper. 
Colonial and Maltese Linen. 
+ Superfine White and Tinted Flats. 


+ No. 1 and No. 2 Ledger and Record Papers. 


No. 1 Cream and White Bristols. 
Pasted ‘Wedding Bristols. 
60 and 80 Ib. White and Tinted Wedding, 21 x 33. 





LINEN LEGAL CAPS AND TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS A SPECIALTY, ———_mamti. 


OUR NEW STYLE “FLEXIBLE’ ata Paging and Numbering Machine. 


The most reliable and simple 
machine in the market where con- 
secutive, alternate and repeated 
numbering is required. 

With or without power, or both 
if desired. 

Over 400 machines in use. 

Figures cut to suit customers. 

Repeaters furnished with every 
machine. 


JAMES ROWE, 


MANUFACTURER, 


148 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 





OLD STYLE—With Front Teeth and Double ™ 
Spring-Gauge. 


NEW STYLE—With Corner Teeth and Single 
Spring-Gauge. , 





The sheets withdraw from the press easier with the New Style for 
Side-Gauge ; and the teeth, being very short, will not flatten or break 
when secured under a gripper where but two or three sheets of paper 
are used on the platen. 

Either Style Flexible, GO Cents per Dozen. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 60 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 














IF YOU WANT 








OR CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, REGLET, FURNI-  { ns A ain 





TURE, GALLEYS, PROOF PRESS, OR ANY ‘ : &. ; 
OTHER PRINTING MATERIAL, : 
WRITE TO 
MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. ) twrenee 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Our new General Circular, ‘* D D,” shows easiens of “sstype, Photo- 





engraving and Zinc Process work; also printing and electrotyping. Send stamp 
New Catalogue of Material. New Specimen Book of Wood Type. for copy. Send stamp for our very complete list of Holiday Cuts now ready 
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LIMITED TIME only we make the 
following offer: To anyone now a sub- 
scriber of this journal sending us the 
names of two new subscribers and $4.00, 
or to anyone sending us his subscription 
(either new or a renewal) and one new 
subscription at the same time, and $4.00, 
we will give a set of five interior photographic views 
of the Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs—the Den- 
ver, Inter Ocean, Chicago and San Francisco rooms, 
and the Childs’ Memorial Parlor. In a short time 
we will be prepared to offer views of the other rooms 
in the Home, any five of which can be selected. 
They are neatly mounted, and have a short description 
of the room upon the reverse side. Size, 5x8 inches. 
If you wish to purchase them independently of 
a subscription send $1.25, and any five of the views 
will be mailed you, postage paid; or, send $2.50 and 
the full set of twelve will be sent you. Address, 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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CHICAGO, 


September 1, 1892. 
TO THE TRADE: 
We wish to call your special attention to our “ Mascot” Brand of Writing 
Papers. We believe it is the best paper, for the price at which we sell it, that there is on 
the market. It is just the grade to keep on hand in your office. 


We carry in stock, Flat, 


14x 17—12, 14, 16, 18 lb. 49 x 24— 24, 28 Ib. 

16 x 21—18, 20, 22, 24 Ib. 17 x 28—24, 28, 32, 36 lb. 
17 x 22—14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 Ib. 21 x 32—40, 48 Ib. 

17 x 22—16, 20 Ib., Cold Pressed. 22 x 34—40, 48 Ib. 

18 x 23—24, 28 lb. 





We have also in stock the following Ruled Headings: 


Folio Note Heads, 5, 6 Ib. Memo Note Heads, 5, 6 Ib. 
Hotel Note Heads, 6 2-3, 7 1-3 Ib. Bill Heads, 14, 16 Ib. 
Packet Note Heads, 6, 7 Ib. Statements, 5, 6 Ib. 


Royal Packet Note Heads, 6, 7 Ib. Head and Tail Statements, 5, 6 Ib. 
Letter Heads, 10, 12 Ib. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


Our Catalogue for 1892 and 1893 will be ready in a short time. It will be the most 
complete list of Paper and kindred goods ever issued. We have the most general and best 
assorted stock in the country; what we don’t keep we can supply to order. Our facilities 
for manufacturing, and for handling our business, are of the best. We guarantee honest 
goods and fair treatment, and you can save money by giving us all of your business. 


Yours truly, 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY. 


Our samples of Printe: Fancy Stationery for the coming season are ready: 





4 F % ae 4 ‘ : os 
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Y are wortn Nnavine. it pa’ YOU tO Keep a Sel OI them in your office 





write us and find out how to get them. 







THE MOST q BOSSI G p F Ever Built for 
~ POWERFUL Bookbinders. 


ANY NUMBER OF COLORS CAN BE WORKED AND BLENDED 
ON OUR INKERS AT ONE TIME. 











& 
IE na ck 


A FEW OF THE FIRMS USING OUR 
No. 5 ROD PRESS. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., - - - Belfast, Ireland. 
THEODORE IL,. DEVINNE & CO., - - New York. 
LIEBENROTH, VON ARVE & CO., - 
= BOORUM & PEASE, 

KOCH, SON & CO., - 


i ‘im 
! iM H. S. ARCHER, 
fs ee f r me | | | fe GEO. W. ALEXANDER, - 
Fe —Zxvt’Utiriiiiiiit pe tim ——_—— R. RUTTER & CO., - 
2 Yc | «| & TOMPKINS, McINDOE & CO., 
} FRANKLIN BINDERY, 
ee Il STERLING BINDERY, : 
] | | it Ml |] TROW PRINTING AND BINDING C 
CAXTON BINDERY, - 
THOMAS RUSSELL, « ° 
A. S. BARNES & CO., ° - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McLAUGHLIN & CO., - . - op 
SHEFFIELD MFG. CO., - - - Saugerties, N. Y. 
T. J. CROWELL & CO., - - - Boston, Mass. 
THORP & ADAMS, - - - - m . 
SPRINGFIELD PRINTING CO.,- Springfield, Mass. 
WM. RUTTER & CO., - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
NATIONAL, PRINTING CO., bi _ 
OLDACH & CO., - - - 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
MURPHY-PARKER CO., - - 
. RICHMOND & BACHUS CO., - - Detroit, Mich. 
BECKTOLD & CO., - - - . St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. KREIBEL & CO., - = Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WERNER PRINTING CO., - -  - Akron, Ohio. 
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36 SIZES AND STYLES OF PAPER CUTTERS AND BOOK TRIMMERS. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Bookbinders’ Machinery in the 
United States. Established 1835. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2,4 & 6 Reade St., NEW YORK. 413 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
11-1 ; Works— Champlain, N. Y. 
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OLD BERKSHIRE VI ILLS “ ESTABLISHED 1001, 
crass FLAT AND FOLDED 3 commend 


themselves as un- 
excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 
important documents. % % % % % % % % % + 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -— 
LINEN LEDGE Paper possesses every requisite for books 


of record, where delicate and permanent 
color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 
service are essential. % % # % % % % % 
































OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
- - MANUFACTURERS . 
DALTON, MASS., U. S. A. 














For SALE 1n CHICAGO By: 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. ano BRADNER SMITH & CO. 








OUR FIRST-CLASS WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPERS. 


TREASURY BOND, SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
BANK NOTE ano 


PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 





arsons Caper (0 Pr 


aa holvoke, Mass. @ e0ece 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HDLC TINEA TIGER PAPERS 


oottee 
- &. 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 


MERCANTILE BOND. WATERMARKED 
WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS ee ” 
ano BRISTOL BOARDS. SCOTGH LINEN LEDGER. 


ROYAL LINEN LEDGER, 




















THE I 





PULSIFER, 
JORDAN & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS AND 
+ « MANUFACTURERS OF. . 


Paper —_ 
Cardboards 
~ Envelopes. 





PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAKING GOODS TO 


ORDER AND TO SPECIALTIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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EB Regawam cert 0, 


MITTINEAQUE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


U. =x LINEN | 


“NATURAL TINT 
IN LAID. 





"WHITE IN WOVE, 


WATERMARKED. 





The merits of these superior Linen Papers we ask you to test by sending us 


a sample order. 





No. 1 and No. 2 Ledger and Record Papers. 
ob No. 1. Bond Paper. 

Colonial and Maltese Linen. 
* Superfine White and Tinted Flats. 


No. 1 Cream and White Bristols. 
Pasted Wedding Bristols. 
60 and 80 Ib. White and Tinted Wedding, 21 x 33. 





LINEN LEGAL CAPS AND TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS A SPECIALTY. ——ssmmnmmatiii. 





HIGH GRADE LINEN LEDGER. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


USED THROVGHOUT THE UNITED 





ctl nnn eat 
RIVERSIDE PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Each sheet is watermarked with the name and our 
trade mark as shown 7 and is a guarantee of 
its quality. - wet enwnee= 





STATES BY STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MAKERS. 


We have the following Exe&e@stvE AGENTS for the Cities named : 


NEW YORK—VERNON BROS. & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA— NESCOCHAGUE MFG. CO, 


DENVER-—E. A. PETERS & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO — CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH. 
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\/alley Paper (ompany, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


HENRY E. McELWAIN, TREASURER. 


(AS) AAS) AS) AAS) A) AS) A) AS aS) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Linens, Bonds 


wo WEOGErs. 
HAMM MA MN a MC 


The following brands of WATER-MARKED WRITINGS are moderate in price, 
excellent in quality, uniform and popular: 


FRENCH LINEN (White Wove and Cream Laid).— The foremost of 


No. 1 Linens, 
OLD ENGLISH LINEN, — Standard for fine commercial work, 
COMMERCIAL LINEN, — Of medium price and suitable for all. 
CONGRESS LINEN, —Best cheap linen made, 


If not familiar with these grades, please send for samples. 
Once tried you will use nothing else. 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


> © a 


OF Se FOR 
WATERMARKS. : x % SAMPLES. 



















FACSIMILE 














KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard 

4 : sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 


RAVE LSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 
. ws fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. ‘ 


Ui} ESTLOCK 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 








W.B. ConkeY ComPANy, 


* « GENERAL: + + 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 
for the trade. 


SEND FOR BSTIMATES. 


341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 


FRANKLIN BUILDING: { Joe our PLace, 


CHICAGO. 


FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 
500 SHEETS TO REAM. 
Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in stock the following sizes and weights: 


10, 12 lb, Cap 10 Ib. Cap. 

12, 16 lb, Demy. 6 : 
LAID, 2 12, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. WOVE, } "4 1 20 “a Folio. 
16, 20, 24 lb. Royal. 16, 20 Ib. Royal. 








\ 20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 20 lb. Double Cap. 


PRICE 22 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


420-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Gro. H. Tay.or. James T. Mix. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 
_ WHOLESALE PAPER DEALERS 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, pte Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 
Railroad Manila Writing, 
A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 























 ThhiNors P APER COMPANY - 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 


HTc., ETC., 


181 MONROE STREBT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send one dollar and get a copy of WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS 
for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different 
specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. 
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THE L. lL. BROWN PAPER CO. 





RECEIVED 
AT THE FREROR 
PARIS 
EXPOSITION, Za oo TN 
\\ OWN PAPERG ~ 


“s ~ 


THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 

——— 1888 


THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 





The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 








THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE == 


NEW YORK, 








Um, LEDGERPAPER gf 





NOVEMBER, 18809, 





LT 


wa 
AWARDED THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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Stephen McNamara, 


- ++ +» MANUFACTURER OF.... 








OUR ROLLERS 


UseD IN RNY PRINTERS’ 


OF THE . — 
LEADING HOUSES ; ‘ag ROLLERS 
IN PRINTERS 
CHICAGO. =F 


ROLLERS. 


Van Buren and Clark Streets, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Using only the Best Materials and working under the most approved formulas, we Guarantee Satisfaction in all cases. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 


F. P. Elliot! ¢ Co. 





PALL ANAM 
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C. POTTER, Jr. 
H. W. FISH. 
J. M. TITSWORTH. 
D. E. TITSWORTH, 


‘RE POTTER 


WEB PRINTING AND FOLDING MACHINES, 





FLAT-BED PERFECTING, 


LITHOGRAPHIC, 
TWO-REVOLUTION, Two AND FOUR ROLL, 


DRUM CYLINDER 


PRESSES 2 


aw ARE ACKNOWLEDGED 
A = MONEY MAKERS. 











C. POTTER, Jn. & CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 12 AND 14 SpruCE STREET, 
362 DEARBORN STREET. NEW YORK, 
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PRINTERS TO THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


3.2 ——— “hieg, Printing and Pinding 


WE DO ONLY THE BETTER 
CLASS OF WORK. —~—™9 OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DEXTER sicchines 


FOR FINE BOOK FOLDING, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS OR 
NEWSPAPERS, WITH OR WITHOUT PASTING, COVERING OR 
INSERTING ATTACHMENTS. 


UR Supplement Inserting Machine will paste a two-page 
supplement into a folio sheet, making a complete six- 


page paper; or it will paste two or four pages into a 
quarto sheet, making ten or twelve pages, pasted and trimmed 
complete. 


a 


INTERMEDIATE NEWSPAPER FOLDER. 


Ge SHIS machine is especially designed to meet the wants of 
a publishers whose circulation does not justify the purchase 

of one of our ‘‘regular’’ machines. You will make a mis- 
take if you purchase one of the ‘‘so-called cheap’’ machines with- 
out thoroughly investigating the merits of this Folder. 


le ae ‘The epry (). Shepard (ompany, Sag Se 


2 











Point-Feed Book Folder. Absolute Register. 








Write us for descriptive circular. * aa 
Cut of Intermediate Folder. 


eT ene Rshange Building. DEXTER FOLDER CO., Futon, n. y. 
































Lira. KS. | 


.) CINCINNATI, O. 
b NEWYORK. vier CHICAGO. 


a a8 REFLEX BLUE LD, 
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‘POINTS - 


HE value you obtain in a 
machine is of much greater 


importance to you than the 
price you pay for it. Broad claims 
-do not constitute value. Examine 
into the construction of the “ Per- 
fected Prouty,’’ and, among other 
things, ~—_-7 it in the following 
respects with any other job press 
in the world: 

The weight of the ‘‘ Perfected 
Prouty,” size for size, is greater 
than that of any other job press, 
and much greater than that of most 
other job presses. The weight is 
put where it does the most 
good, and not into heavy 
counter-weights. — 
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THIS MEANS SOLIDITY AND STRENGTH. 


The wearing surfaces are greater in length and size than in any other 


job press. — 


THIS MEANS LONG LIFE. 


All the frame bearings subject to wear are provided with heavy bushings, 
as is the case with no other job press. — 


THIS MEANS AN INDESTRUCTIBLE FRAME. 


Double Gears and Pinions prevent the twisting strain to which 
all other job presses are subject, give a direct application of the power to 
the main cranks, and add still further to its strength and durability. 

The above and many otker points, such as the quality of the material 
and workmanship, etc., etc. 


MEAN INCREASED COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Notwithstanding this, the ‘‘ Perfected Prouty”’ is little if any higher in 
price than any other job press of merit. You nu pay a smaller profit 
and receive a greater value, besides obtaining a machine possessing valuable 
points to be found in no other job press at any price. 

Descriptive pamphlet on application. 


GEO. W. PROUTY & CO. 


620 Atlantic Avenue, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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ONLY ONE PRINTER 


In a certain town had Samples of our 


PAPER LEATHER. 


HE GOT THE JOB of printing a fine 
catalogue. Why? Because he could 
show something attractive for the 
Cover. 

Can we send you samples? Don't forget 
that we are be Dealers in Bookbinders’ 
Material of every kind, and also 


MACHINERY. 


GANE BROTHERS & CoO. 
179 Monroe STREET, 
..-¢. CHICAGG. 


406 N. THIRD STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 





om THE - KIDDER  : PONY -iWe 
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A NEW CYLINDER PRESS embracing the following valuable features: Front delivery, printed side up, close to the feeder's 
eye; perfect hair-line register at 2,500 impressions per hour ; bed driven by direct crank ; four form rollers ; table distribution ; throw-off ; 
back-up; extremely simple and durable; convenient to make ready; designed to cover the finest grades of letterpress printing, 


including color work. 


EXCEPTIONAL INDUCEMENTS are offered to introduce this new machine. 


Please correspond for particulars. It will 


be furnished to responsible houses on thirty days’ free use and trial at our risk, returnable at our expense if not as represented. 
Please send for catalogue embracing our Self-Feeding Job Presses and our Paper Slitting and Rewinding Machinery in various sizes. 
Builders of Wellington P. Kidder’s New Adjustable Rotary Web Perfecting Press for half-tone and other fine printirig, in 
four regular sizes up to 43 x60 inches. ' 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 
CABLE ADDRESS—REDDIK, BosTON. 


THE KIDDER PRESS MFG. CO., 20 to 34 Norfolk Ave: BOSTON, MASS. 
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Geo.Wather's Sous 


Fertig Taks 
bo down St. 
New York. 





For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





CME Self-Clamping Paper Cutter. 





FOR PRINTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 
BOx AAKERS, Erc. 


CA 


T is strong and powerful; runs very easy by 
hand or power. It is very rapid, saving half 
the time in trimming books and pamphlets, 
and does all classes of work. Made 28 and 32 
inches in width. Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MMU 
a 





40 sizes and styles of Acme Cutters, Hand and Steam Power, 
from 28 to 64 inches in width. 


64 Federal Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 





(tt 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


28 Reade St.. NEW YORK. 


STEAM AND HAND. 345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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WE STAND ON MERIT ALONE. 


THE Al IB i i CRANK MOVEMENT 
soe od oe ob | IMPROVED TWO-~REMOLUTION 
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Double Rolling. Single End. Six Four-Inch Face Tracks. Box Frame. No Springs. Front or Back Delivery. 


UNEQUALED BY ANY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS IN IMPRESSION, REGISTER, 
DISTRIBUTION, SPEED AND LIFE. 


The Huber Presses are used by the representative houses of this country, who will substantiate all we claim 
for them. Send for descriptive circulars of our Sheet Perfecting Book Press, Two-Color Press, Two-Revolution 
Job and Book ‘‘Crank Movement” Press, Two-Revolution Job and Book ‘‘Air-Spring”’ Press, and Two-Revolution 
‘*Mustang”’ Rapid Jobber ‘‘ Crank Movement.” 




















SIZES. DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 
ROLLERS = sy ~ |i l ae : 
ag 4 NO. COVERING gst pt MATTER. || NO. | ee bactbintel sr onagag WEIGHT BOXED. SPEED. 
ENTIRE FORM. BEARERS. OVER ALL. OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. 
z 4 44 x60 in. | 40%x56in. || 1 4-roller | 15 ft. g ft. 3in. | 6ft. gin. About 8% tons. | 1,100 to 1,500 
1 3 48 x6oin. | 4414x56 in. || 1 3-roller | 15 ft. 8in. gft. 3in. | 6ft. 4 in. ae 9 <% 1,000 to 1,400 
1% 4 37 x57 in. | 34 x54 in. || 1% 4q-roller | 13 ft. Gin. | 8 ft. 7in. | 5 ft. 5 in. ate * 1,300 to 1,800 
1% 3 41 x57 in. | 38 x54 in. || 134 3-roller | 14 ft. 2in. | 8ft. 7in. | 5 ft. 5 in. 2 8 ae 1,200 to 1,700 
2 4 374% x52 in. | 34 x48in. || 2 4-roller | 13 ft. 6in. 8 ft. 7in. | 5 ft. 5 in. ¢ 7 2 1,300 to 1,900 
2 3 | 414% x 52 in. | 38 x 48 in. | 2 3-roller | 14 ft. 2in. | 8 ft. 7in. |-5 ft 5 in. 7% * 1,200 to 1,800 








We furnish with Press— Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, two sets of Roller Stocks, 
Wrenches, Boxing and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
59 Ann St. and 17 to 23 Rose St., NEW YORK. No. 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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STANDARD MACHINERY POWER "32%,32° °° 


BUILT BY 





H. H. LATHAM, 


mcaeniacines: THE Otto Gas Encive 


LATHAM RIVAL POWER PAPER CUTTER, OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


LATHAM RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINE, 
LATHAM POWER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
LATHAM LEVER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
LATHAM TABLE SHEARS, 
LATHAM JOB BACKER, 

LATHAM STABBING MACHINE, 
LATHAM ROLLER BACKER, 
LATHAM STANDING PRESSES, 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE! 


No Boiler, 












No STEAM, 
AND ALL OTHER MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS No COAL, 
AND BOOKBINDERS. No ASHES, 
No GauGES, 
These machines are all of modern construction and have nv | yr eoiee. 
superiors in the market. Write for descriptive circulars to | 35,000 IN USE! No DANGER. 
| SIZES: 1- ‘ 
H. H. LATHAM, ZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSEPOWER 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
306 DEARBORN STREET, OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


CHICAGO. | 
| Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 151 Monroe Street, 


Send for a BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder and Job | PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
Presses and other Machinery. 











| — Practical ae 

x Photography 

rr lf-T 

nog ait Tone 
neraving. 


RRIEF and concise essay 


on this subject, with some 











| remarks on etching, by a practical 
Ly De aaah eet x ccalanaaoma worker in half-tone. “T‘his little 
pamphlet gives, in condensed form, a few sensible suggestions as to proper 
methods for photography for half-tone engraving. Reing the result of practical 
experience, the statements made can be relied upon. #1 work that everyone 
desiring information in this line should POSSESS. 

16 pp., paper cover, price 25 cts. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., pusuisuers, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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The Leading Book Manufacturing House of the West. | 


BECKTOLD & Co. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS, i 
= sooxainoers—— Fane 2 QN9 lof 


EDGE GILDERS, NAME LABELS, 
MARBLERS, Erc., Etc. 


\ 7 
200-212 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. we® 
PUBLISHERS, A\f BLACK TITLES, 
PRINTERS, Wy = SIDE TITLES, 
BINDERS, = Ss EMBOSSING FOR 
TRADE BINDERS, _ hy THE TRADE, 
JOB BINDERS, - _ LIBRARY, 
TAL 29 WARREN ST. 





SPECIALTIES: 


Bind Editions in Cloth, Sheep, Calf or Morocco. 


ee We make and Stamp Cases for Printers and Pub- | 273 DEARB i) RN ST. 
& lishers at a distance. We carry a large assortment & | 

DR of Designs, Ornaments, Letterings, and a stock of & & e 

@ material second to none in the country. a | Cc H l & A G ¢) 





FIRST- CLASS LAW WORK MADE A SPECIALTY. 





ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. BECKTOLD & Co. 


YOUR ORDERS SOLICITED. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 








HOWARD IRON WORKS, “<. 

















WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE, 
PRICE $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 


a ie 
— ae 
a 
ca 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ 
+= AND PAPER MAKERS’ 


1) ee mgr” we MACHINERY. 


ERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


ce aa BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Ge se3 70 107 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PRICES. 


N 
( 
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NOT ECONOMY. 





A man can go from New York to Chicago without riding in the cars. It 
will take him a long time, but he saves his car fare. The thing looks economical, 


but is really extravagance. 


Again, a man can often do without a doctor when he is sick. It will keep 
him a little longer in bed, but he will pull through at last and save a big doctor's 


bill. The thing looks economical, but it is foolish economy. 


Again, a lawyer can practice law without an American Digest. It would 
take him a little longer to fumble and grope for cases in point by random search 
through many books, but he will save the whole cost of the intended purchase and 
get what he wants in the end. The thing looks wise surely, but it is the most 


arrant foolishness that a lawer can perpetrate. 


In the same way a printer can do without fast presses. But he must do 
without some other things at the same time. He must do without many customers 
who will not send their work to a second-class office; he must be satisfied with 
half profits, which is all that slow presses can earn; he must be patient under con- 
stant delays and stoppages for repairs; he must be charitable to repeated cases of 


bad register; he must be resigned to not getting ahead. 


After all, does it pay? Why not let us give you figures today on the latest, 


high-speed patented improved Cottrell. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 
319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
174 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 


D. H. Cuampiin, Western Manager. 
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erg 
A solidly, concentratedly constructed printing 
machine, in whose manufacture these 
three considerations enter in their order: 


Primarily: DURABILITY. 


Secondarily: FINISH. 
Lastly: PRICE. 


THE WHITLOCK PRESS 


The foolish printer buys presses with exactly 
reverse considerations, and gets left. The 
wise printer buys a WHITLOCK, 


and gets a machine of 


Unequaled Speed of Production, 





Unrivaled Convenience of Operation, 





Unmatched Durability. 


THE WHITLOCK MACHINE CO. 


-MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 147 HIGH STREET. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 132 TIMES BLDG. 





Represented in Chicago by H.H. LATHAM, 804 Dearborn St. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 
































Photo by Scholl, Chicago. EMILY BANCKER, 


Frohman’s ‘‘Juntor Partner’? Company. 


Specimen of halftone engraving, on copper, by BLOMGREN Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
(See the other side of this sheet.) 






THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ESTABLISHED JUNE 1875. 





C. G. BLOMGREN 


V. PRES. , 
_ 
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JOHN SODERBERG. 
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Jos. H. BARNETT, 
SECY & MGR. 
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INCORPORATED MARCH 1890 
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WETTER NUMBERING MAINES ‘Sxes.c0 nes 


HESE MACHINES are made any size or style, and are suitable for 
every class of consecutive numbering. ‘They are the only machines on 
the market for the class of work intended. The attempts of other manu- 

facturers to offer opposition has failed, leaving the WETTER MACHINE not only 
the pioneer of its line, but also the only practical method of enabling printers 
to number consecutively on a printing press. 


PRICE, $25.00. 


OKs 














Patented May 26, 1885. 
Oct. 16, 1688. Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 & 22 MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESSES 











Where shall I buy Ink? 
Go “by the card!” | 
The Card says: =//\ | 





YYy — 
Yj 
Uy 
y IMPROVEMENTS THOROUGHLY REVISED AND PERFECTED. 
g MANUFACTURED BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE. 
\ FOR GENERAL AND HIGH-GRADE WORK THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


\ ju ALL FIRST-CLASS PRINTING OFFICES SHOULD HAVE THEM. 
\ YW 
Y MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 
EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS, 
52 & 54 Frankfort St. NEW YORK CITY. 





ALL-BRASS GALLEY 


F. WESEL JIANUFACTORING GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Materials. and Supplies. 


BRASS GALLEYS, BRASS RULES ano DASHES, STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, 
WROUGHT-IRON CHASES, COMPOSING STICKS, 
MITER MACHINES, PROOF PRESSES, GALLEY RACKS, METAL FURNITURE, 
METAL QUOTATIONS, KEYSTONE QUOINS, AND OTHER 
PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR JOB AND NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 





b6 


an 
a 


“iit 
1 


SSSAES 


Ne ee 
ASEESAGES 


Send six cents in postage stamps for our 112 page New Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List — the most complete book out. 


No. 11 Spruce St., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Same price as Smooth Lined, and 
subject to a large discount. 
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BABCOCK 
AIR~SPRING COUNTRY 








POSSESSING 4LL MERITORIOUS FEATURES \ 
CLAIMED FOR OTHER COUNTRY PRESSES K F AAAA | 
ano MANY IMPROVEMENTS ) ) 
ADAPTED FOR ITSELF ALONE _____ eet 


tt 
a ACCT Lo mommy ig "ae 
Vc 


Ss SIE cg 





PATENT COUNTRY PRESS. 
TMIESE IVRESSES Are now in successful operation in many of the best printing offices 
. throughout the country. We have put them into quite a number 

of offices where the pista. never had any experience with cylinder presses, and from the first 

they have done uniformly good work, thus showing that the press is not only simple, but that 

it-is made with such care that there is no necessity to have an ‘‘experienced man to get it 

started.’’ Every press is run and tested in all its parts at the works, thus insuring to every 

purchaser a perfect machine, and one that can be put up without the aid of a skilled machinist, 

as all parts, having been once in their proper place, need only be put together according to 

their marks, and properly oiled, when the press is ready to work. In making these machines, 

all joints and running parts are made with the same care used on the higher-priced machinery, 

and the BABCOCK COUNTRY PRESS has more Patent Improvements than any other 


Country Press made. 








WE ARE PREPARED TO QUOTE THE VERY LOWEST PRICES ON SAME EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON EASY TERMS. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


BARNHART BR&S. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
CHICAGO, 
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A FACT @ 


That we are the only manufacturers 
of H. D. Book Ink. 

That it is the Best Ink in the world 
for general use. 

That we sold over 100,000 pounds 
in 1891. 

That it is used with great success in 
the best and largest offices all 
over the country, and that more 
of it is used every year. 

That for general work, such as Cata- 
logues, Illustrations, etc., it has 
no equal. 

















Pre sae That on application we will send 
eo eS you specimens of _half-tone 
, 4 work done with it, which can- 

not be surpassed. 

That we will be pleased to have 
your order for some of it. 

That after giving it a trial you will 
wonder how you ever got along 
without it. 


— O0@ 


THE QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK Co. 


CINCINNATI. 





CHICAGO: 411 DEARBORN Sr. 
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AK AGON PAPER 4X2 CARD + 2 ¢ 
7 CUTTING MACHINES 


All sizes have traverse and side gauges. They have Broad Clamping Surfaces for general use, yet the Stock can be 
Gauged to a Half-inch of the Knife on the smaller sizes, and to withi. three-fourths of an inch on the 30 and 32 inch. 


Any Length of Paper can be handled in front of the knife on the 25-inch and smaller sizes, 
THEY CUT ACCURATELY AND EASY, HAVING EXTRAORDINARY POWER. 





Prices—14-inch, $45.00; 22%-in., $80.00; 25-in., $110.00; 30-in., $175.00; 32-in., $200.00. Skidded free. 





Recommended and For Sale by all Printers’ Supply Houses. 


20 and 32 inck Paragon FP WARD L. MILLER, sessctsccres, 328 Vine Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—= I vou wanr—— atonal Pgi and NUmDerINg Machin. 





The most reliable and simple 
machine in the market where con- 
secutive, alternate and repeated 
numbering is required. 

With or without power, or both 
if desired. 

Over 400 machines in use. 

Figures cut to suit customers. 

Repeaters furnished with every 
machine. 


JAMES ROWE, 


MANUFACTURER, 


148 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 





OR CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, REGLET, FURNI- 
TURE, GALLEYS, PROOF PRESS, OR ANY 
OTHER PRINTING MATERIAL, 


WRITE TO 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CoO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


o% STRONG SLAT CASES oss 4 ure lo oe. dae 2 
5, MORE THAN ORDINARY ONES, BUT THEY ARE WELL WORTH THE PRICE. f. oO U | id rl n n re) r ®, 
ent CABI N ETS FILLED WITH “‘STRONG SLAT”’ $s pr Ney shi 








mM 





® 





al r; 6 5, CASES ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. | B. 7 H ~, LM ~~. N N, 
OE Ww Gy MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES OF 
Ont STANDS. 05,08 | | 
5, IT SELLS WELL. VERY ECONOMICAL. | 2 















7 NGG REGLET and RULES. © 
BRASS GALLEYS. 4 Y\ x & § A “, MADE VERY ACCURATELY. | PRINTING Ad 


All the best makes NONE BETTER. 


; : e/) r “ | AND TRADE 
in the market. EW N ory = 
STEREOTYPE BLOCKS. y © 5 i ¢ INKS. | LITHOGRAPHIC 
















Made of the b ° 
nde Giecellent worksaanship, “EW BD Sy. 
WOOD TYPE, BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS. <4 s.° | 


Very Superior in Quality. oe Ww VARNISHES anpb PLATE OILS. 








Tyve net pestend; bet cut a x x  Works—2115 to 2424 Singleton St., Office—210 Olive Street, 
HEBER WELLS, 8 Spruce St., New York. % we | ST. LOUIS, MO. 
’ i | 
NEW World's Fair Guts! 
HALE - TONES 


FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS MADE FROM ARCHITECTS’ 
PERFECTED PLANS. 


THREE SIZES: —4-Inch, 6-Inch, 8-Inch. 
12 BUILDINGS AND 
BIRD’S-E YER VIEW. 


The accompanying cut of the Art Palace, truthfully repre- 
sents the beautiful style in which the whole number are 
executed. 

Complete specimen sheet and price list upon application. 


A. ZEESE & CO. 
341-351 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








yy 
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MANVFACTVRERS OF XS > ~ 
RINTING 8325840 AUSTIN AVES} S 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS ~ 
er Wey : OHIGAGO 


SPECIMEN OF OUR $8.00 CARMINE. 


Telephone Wes 293 






















IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. SOMETHING NEW, The Stiohese- ad Réunarads Preckibaee 
| —*# @ o— 
A REVOLVING CASE FOR SORTS. S.@ L. GORDON 
: aaa =* | ices 
% gf He: | 

















Between Frames. 
| Extra Heavy Bed and 
Back Legs. 
Heavy Wide-Rim 
| Fly Wheel. 
| Broad Cam and Cam 
Roller. 
| Wide Gear Wheels. 
Steel Forged 
| Side Arms. 
Positive Disc Motion. 
New Patented 
Throw-Off. 
Depressible Grippers. we 


Improved Platen. Se n / 


Improved Chase Lock. 
For Sale in the East by 


MANHATTAN ‘TYPE FOUNDRY. 52-54 Frankfort St.. New York. 
THE JOHN RYAN CO., Second and Frederick Sts., Baltimore, Md. 











Th ili ‘ é 
ey are guaranteed for Durabili Or may be obtained directly from 


ty. 
They will hold from Four Hundred 16 Six Hundred Pounds, according tosize. | 
The —- = locked into the case to prevent their entire removal from | e 
the case, thereby avoiding mixing the sorts. | Ss d d & L G 
The case revolving, it is easy of access, and occupies a very small amount | nie ewen ee O. 
| 


of space. 
They are universally liked by those who have them. MANUFACTURERS, 


Send for circular and prices. ce os ae H I i; A G O, a a A. 


— MANUFACTURED BY 





THE AMERICAN BOLT AND SCREW CASE CO., Dayton, Ohio. | write. For. PRICE. LIST. AND. DESCRIPTIVE . CIRCULAR. 


Sold in the South by L.GRAHAM & SON, 44-46 Baroune St., New Orleans, La. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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E don’t claim-to have all the brains and all the experience in the 
business, nor to be infallible) When we make mistakes, we are 
glad to have them pointed out to us, so that we can correct them 
or pay for the damage. We are always on the alert for new 
ideas, and by paying close attention to all details believe we can 
give you better satisfaction than anyone else in machinery and 7 
supplies for photo-engravers, electrotypers and stereotypers. If 
interested, send for circulars. 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 
217-219 OLIVE STREET. ST. LOUIS. 
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NEW + CHAMPION + PRESS 
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PRICE LIST. 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT FINISHED PRESSES, WITH ALL STEEL 
THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 

Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 60 Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, . $120 
8x12 “ce o 600 oe 85 ‘<é 9x13 o “ “oe 140 

“oe 9x13 “ oe 750 oe 100 “eae IOXI5 “ ae 66. : 175 

oe IOXI5 “oe “e 1,000 “oe 135 i IIXI7 ae i) ai > 225 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in N. Y. City free. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, a é : = 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, - BARTLETIECONY | 
y 


No. 41 Centre Street, New York. = 
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THE SCOTT FLAT-BED PERFECTING PRINTING MACHINE.— Class K. 
This machine will print both sides of the sheet in perfect register. It will do excellent work at double the speed of a two-revolution press. 
py = e ra ) h 
ar _t 
yi PLAIN 
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See ae remTTTTiTitl F 
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THE SCOTT PONY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS.— Class GN. 


_ This machine is especially adapted for stationery and jobbing work. It can be easily and expeditiously operated, will give a per- 
fect impression and register. The construction is first-class throughout, with our well-known bed movement, air cushioning cylinders, 
trip of impression at will, oscillating feed gauge, table, rack and screw distribution, and many conveniences which tend to make an 
efficient, durable and reliable machine. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


New York Office, Times Building, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


=== PRINTING MACHINERY. ———— 




















| 
| 
| 
| 
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BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


(INCORPORATED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DUpeTiOr Copper-\Mixed Type 


UNEQUALED IN FINISH AND WEARING QUALITIES. 


ALSO DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ 
GOODS, SUCH AS 


JOB PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, CASES, STONES, 
ROLLER COMPOSITION, INK, ETC., ETC. 








GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Babcock “Dispatch,” ‘“ Optimus,” “ Regular,” “ Standard ” 
and “ Country ” Presses. 


PRICES DOWN! 


WRITE US BEFORE PURCHASING. EVERYTHING AT ROCK-BOTTOM. 
NOW IS YOUR TIME TO BUY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES FOR ANYTHING WANTED IN OUR LINE. 


BARNHART BR@S. & SPINBLER, 


183, 185 and 187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK 


Those Duplex-Opaque Envelopes which are so popular. 
Size 64%, price $1.00 per M. 
“ 63%, “ $140 per M. 
We have also 2,500,000 XX excellent White Wove 
Envelopes, label No. 222. 
Size 6%, price 75c. per M in 20,000 lots, until sold. 
“ 6% > “ 85c. “ “ “ “ “ 
Best thin Chinas, nine colors. 
Price, $1.40 per 100 sheets, until sold. 
Special No. 1 News Print. 
Price, 3%c. per Ib. in 20-ream lots, until sold. 
Translucent Bristols, three-ply, six shades. 
Price, $2.75 per 100 sheets, until sold. 





If you will write for specimens and particulars you 
will be surprised to learn how large a quantity of the 
above or other goods we will gladly exchange for a 
little “‘current coin.” 


P. S—We are told that marriages are no longer 
binding unless OUR Wedding Stationery is used. 


CALUMET PAPER CO. 
264 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 





{STIMATES 
FURNISHED. 
FILLED. 


A. D. FARMER & SON, 


(LATE FARMER, LITTLE & Co.) 


[TYPE FOUNDERS. 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


Established 1804. » PROMPTLY 


CHICAGO: 10g Quincy St. 





NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


N EWSPAPER se 
DRESSES. acd 


OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best 
NEWSPAPER Quality of Durable Metal. 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExCELLED By NONE. 


-OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the ‘ point 
system,” the pica of which is identical with ours. 








«—*%+ Type of other Founders furnished when desired. +2——~ 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 3 
IMPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 











a } Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. { ees St. | 








Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 











CHAMBERS BROT 


Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


RS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 























_MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


28 Reade Street, ~ 
345 Dearborn Street, - - 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
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VOLUME TEN. ——-= 














EGINNING with the October, 1892, number, THE INLAND 
PRINTER starts a new volume. The management of this 
printers’ art magazine desires to thank its patrons for the 

kindly support extended in the past, and asks a continuation of all 
subscriptions expiring with the present issue, and assistance in 
securing new names for Volume X. The year. about to open will be 
a busy one in America, and especially so in the city in which the 
World’s Fair is to be held. THE INLAND PRINTER, being 


located there, proposes to do its share in chronicling events of 


d 
interest to all connected with the graphic arts, and in its pages its 
admirers can look for the information so much desired relating to all 
| that is new in this important branch of trade. Do not fail to get 
your name on our list for Volume X. You cannot spend $2.00 to 
better advantage. Let us hear from our friends. 
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RIGHT HON. WM. E. GLADSTONE, 
The fourth-time Premier of England. 





Drawn especially for THE INLAND PRINTER, by Hugo Olof von Hofsten, from a recent photograph. 





